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Tins volume was written by Mr Locker at*- different 
periods during the last fifteen years of his life, and was 
m type at the date of his death, which happened at 
Row fan t on May 30, 1895 

Amongst the short biographfcoJj sketches there was 
included one of the late Lord Tertfyson, but Mr 
Locker, shortly before his death, gave* this sketch to 
the present Lord, who has included it in the biography 
of his illustrious father 

I have added the Appendices, for, though they relate 
to Mr Locker s great grandfather and grandfather, they 
describe traits of character as noticeable in Frederick 
Locker as ever they can have been in John or William 
Augustine Birr ell. 

Lincoln’s Inn 

January 30, 1S96 



THE AUTHOR'S APOLOGY FOR 
HIS BOOK 


I have printed the following pages and directed 
them to be put into the shape of a published volume 
because I am anxious (a whimsical, foolish anxiety, 
some may think , but this I cannot help) that, if any 
descendant of mine, in days far distant, should chance 
to inherit, or at all events to show, some portion of my 
fondness for family records however simple, for ancestral 
anecdotes howev er slender, he or she should find some 
thing to gratify their humour saved from the fire-grate 
and the paper mill I cannot trust my frail cargo of 
memories to oral tradition Could I have done so, the 
world would not have been affronted with even this 
semblance of publicity Between me and posterity 
there stands bold and erect a generation which has not 
inherited my tastes, which does not share my backward 
going thoughts. It is, indeed, a most impartial, a most 
unprejudiced generation When I point, in my library, 
to the memoir, still in manuscript, of their grandfather, 
written m the clerkly hand of \ Privy Councillor no less 
eminent than the late John Wilson Croker, this genera 
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hon e>es the pages suspiciously ‘Is it Literature?’ it 
requires, and as I am unable to give the assurance it 
demands the poor memoir remains unread by them I 
cannot show this indifference, nor could I ever hate 
made such a demand, for I feel as if I would give up a 
good deal to know even as much of my grandfather’s 
greatgrandfather as I do of my own, who lived m Gray’s 
Inn in 1723 and nursed the scheme of producing an 
edition of Lord Bacons works, and I wish I knew 
more of my grandfather who was shipmate, corre 
Spondent, and friend of Nelson I am not inclined to 
insist upon the facts that the edition of Lord Bacon 
never appeared and that my grandfather was not him 
self the hero of Trafalgar 1 am well content to range 
with humble liters, provided I am allowed my share 
of humble memones 

However it is useless to quarrel with one’s immediate 
descendants besides I hate an immense admiration 
for mine But in this little matter I cannot trust them 
they would make havoc of my hobby I hardly know 
which is the more trying to me — their languid endur 
ancc of a family story, or their inaccurate repetition 
of it 

Such being the case ray duty to that unknown and 
shadowy bung my fancy depicts, who may hereafter, 
m his vo) age through immcnsit), reach earths human 
shores, and for his season be fond of the things I hayc 
been fond of and be interested in his anctstcss for no 
belter reason than because the) were ancestors, presses 
somewhat heavil) upon me anil 1 hai c thought it right 
before I push off those same shore-, to bur) for him 
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a little heap in some phcc where he mi) be likclj 
to find it 

I hate accordmglj selected from m> papers the 
following memoranda, or sketches, « Inch make no pre- 
tence to tie of general interest Tins is a volume which 
it will be found exceeding!} casj to leave alone , an old 
book-collector like mjsclf thinks none the worse of a 
volume mere!) on that account But as a lx>ok -collector 
I am able clcarl) to perceive that m> best chance of 
accomplishing my purpose i s to bur} my treasure m 
print A well bound book mocks at Time. How few 
books are read, and >ct how the world is full of them ' 

At all events, I have now done all I have strength to 
do — more than most men would think worth doing at 
alL But if, on some Tar off day, an> honest man or 
quickwitted woman of my stock, either here at home 
or in some part of the world wc have already left off 
calling New, should chance upon this book of mine, 
and, seeing within its pages a familiar name, pay its 
pnee and carry it home, a little interested, and be 
pleased to read it indulgently and w ith the faintest tinc- 
ture of gratitude, my cold shade (can I answer for it?) 
will be satisfied, and seek no further reward for his 
labour whilst alive. 
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Vesper a&monuit, and m the face of what 1 have just 
said I will try to gather up a few of these far-away 
echoes of my vanishing Atlantis — the old times, the 
trials, the compensations There is an excitement in 
hunting a recollection, even though it may etude us 
There is nothing more agreeable than talking about 
oneself of all luxuries, it is the most enticing and 
the cheapest May those that come after me not resent 
that I so indulged myself There is another satis 
faction The little pleasures now looked back upon, 
seem so passing sweet— and the minor miseries have 
become altogether amusing 

I never had a good memory It was always weak, 
and often treacherous , it is now weaker and more per 
fidious than ever 

I belies e it was at Greenwich Hospital, and in x8ai, 
that the person whom I have known for so many years 
as myself first came into being I do not know this as 
a positive fact, but I accept it as the wisest people 
accept a good many things — on authority And let 
me say that I showed my sense thus early in life, and 
my appreciation of Horaces dictum, in the selection 
of my parents — for my father was a singularly upright 
and able man, and had considerable mental energy, 
my mother, of whom more hereafter, had a remarkable 
attractiveness 

I have a distinct idea that as a little fellow I was 
made much of Tor some time I was the youngest of 
the family, as Algernon was more than fix. years my 
junior There were the usual tussles oscr Noahs Arks 
and for possession of the rocking horse. I belies e I 
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was a crj baby and mamma’s darling There is a 
humbling tradition that when Edward or Ellen teased 
me I ran to my mother Whom have I to run to now ? 

One of my earliest recollections is a large mezzotint 
engraving which hung in the nursery, Puck Oh a Toad 
stool, after Joshua Reynolds This print was said to 
be the image of me, it is thought like m> daughter 
Maud, who is aged three jears and a half 

I was pretty, and said what prejudiced people con 
sidered funnj , freakish things, with little, eager glances, 
so much so that when I was not more than six years 
old my father, whose family geese were not swans, was 
struck by it, and took me in the jellow bodied ‘ charrot,’ 
hung high in air, to De Ville, the craniologist and lamp- 
maker in the Strand The sage discovered that my 
‘bump of gaiety and wit’ was markedly developed 
However this may have been, I do not think any 
record is preserved of my Ions mots But I was a prett} 
boy with an inquiring mind. I suppose it is not con 
ceited to talk thus, especiall) as all is so changed 
Past sixty, I am now a grizzled and discreet old foge> , 
moreov er, 

\t my back I ahvaies hear 

Time s winged chanot hurt) ing near. 

And yonder all before me Ije 
Dcsarts of vast Eternity 

And yet, perhaps because my mind may have aged 
more slowly than m> bodj, I do not alwajs exhibit 
that sobriety which is natural!) looked for in elderly 
people Perhaps this levity maj be accounted for by 
a certain ngidit} in some of my surroundings (a salutary 
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environment), but, after all, it is not much more than 
a meek protest 

When I was approaching fifty I had a more than 
usually acute attack of dyspepsia On my partial re- 
covery my aspect was more hungry than before , I had 
always been pale, but now the pallor was marked.* 
But my appearance up to the present time has not been 
repulsive, and for this I thank God { 

I mention these tnfling details as I wish to be ‘an 
honest chronicler,' and to give a correct idea and faith 
ful account of myself, and I hope that you kind people 
who have lived with me will again recognise me m these 
chapters, and not find anything incongruous between 
that which you may remember of me and that which I 
have written down here, and that you will be able, as it 
were, to bind me up in my book At the same time 
I ask you to think of me as benevolently as you can, to 
make excuses for my weaknesses — physical, intellectual, 
and moral I know them well — nobody knows them 
much better than I do, and you cannot read these 
pages, and between the lines, without discovering most 
of them. Ltberavt arnmam meam I speak seriously 
and sorrowfully when I say — 

* Last year Allred Tennyson, speaking of my personal appear 
anee, said * that I looked like a famished and avaricious Jew ' 
Now I demur to this. I confess that I have tried to cultivate that 
fine old gentlemanly vice, but entirely without success. I have 
never got beyond a Umid and pitiful pats mony It is only fair 
to add that he also said that in his portrait by Millais, as ren 
dered by Barlows pnnt he himself nas something between ‘a 
png and a scarecrow ’ Now that Ss perfectly true 

f “Ealth after personal appearance, is the greatest blessing as 
is,’ as the barmaid said . 
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, AN UNCANNY VISITATION 

Be kind to my Remains, and, oh 1 defend, 

Against yont judgment, your departed friend 

But to continue I was a well built child, and fairly 
well grown, nervous, however, and highly sensitive 
Both as child and boy' I hid i cunous afTe&ton, from 
which mj mother and one or two other members of her 
family have suffered It generally assailed me when I 
was in repose and alone, indoors and out — a strange 
sensation, as if invisible or ghostly wheels, or something 
like them, were rushing round or about me The sigh 
ing of the wind in the trees, the droning of bees, or any 
faint sound, lent itself to and intensified the feeling, 
whereas a boisterous bluebottle at the window pane at 
once dispelled it 

It was an uncanny visitation it justified all ray 
phantom terrors But luckily it only lasted a minute 
or two , it would come and go, and come again How 
ever, by rousing myself and speaking aloud, or moving 
about quickly, I was able to exorcise the fiend At 
night it once or twice mingled with my dreams, and 
then it became a nightmare of brimstone horror It 
proved to be merely a nervous disorder, and I have 
long since outgrown it 

I had a decided objection to ghostly rooms, or to 
passing down ill lighted passages where bogies might be 
suspected of lurking, only waiting their opportunity to 
pounce out I do not remember the time when I was 
absolutely free from such tremors I always had them , 
they took substance from the japanned perforated rush 
light of my nursery, and from a hundred other things 
I had them last year ; at dusk, in the spectral gallery at 
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Cobham I might hate them now I could wntejTS* 
succubinc chapter, and call it * Goblmnna,’ which 
would surprise jou Yet nobody knows tins V\hy, it 
would astonish my wife! Mj childhood was embittered 
by sioricn of the Press gang , 1 had panics that some 
day I should commit a murder and be handed. I dare 
say most children suffer thus f but, mark > ou, my misery 
was not the crime, but the gallows 

Besides this, l suffered from nervous exhaustion, 
cerebral lassitude, and a most delicate stomach I 
hardly ever did or ate anything unusual without being 
unpleasantly reminded of it I inherited this infirmity 
ab tncunabulis * it lay down with me, and when my 
mother rocked me, she rocked my discomfort also J slept 
tilth if, and no sooner did I open my eyes tn the morning 
than it wohe also As I grew this small misery grew 
and strengthened tilth me, hit it became a large one It 
was present at my baptism 

I was baptised in the drawingroom at Greenwich 
Hospital by my godfather, Shute Barrington, Bishop 
of Durham After the ceremony (for me a nor el and 
possibly exciting one) the Bishop, in his usual stately t 
manner, as has been described to me, for it is beyond 
the penod of memory, presented me with a handsome 
Testament illustrated, and bound in dark blue morocco, 
gilt, and the instant it was placed before me I was 


* I hope my children may not inherit this infirmity or any of 
my regrettable defects of character We do not really bale oar 
To bles aod nces till we recogn se them in our beloved offspring 
1 1 am told that he was a Btately little personage It is lo him 
that n y father ded cited his Lectures ou the Biilc 
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incontinently sick over it In after years I well 
remember the shame of being shown this precious 
volume, and that it ever bore the disfigurement of that 
early catastrophe Thus my introduction to the sacred 
writings was not auspicious a 

As a consequence of this feebleness I used soon to 
get weary and restless , and, h fropos thereof, there is a 
tradition that when I was about five years old I was 
promised a delightful row in a wherry (the Thames 
flowed under our windows) The day for its realisation 
arrived , we took our seats, the boat put off from shore , 
but I had not been ten minutes afloat before I turned 
to my mother ‘Mamma, why do people get tired in 
boats?* This feeling and this sort of sentiment have 
more or less troubled me through my whole life 

My father was short, clean shaved, had a neat and 
acme figure, and a nose that would have satisfied 
Mr Walter Shandy himself I have a lively recollec 
tion of his bright eyes, intelligent and homely face,* his 
blue coat and gilt buttons , also that we children were 
very distinctly afraid of him We scuttled away if he 
came into the room where we were at play, for he was 

* There is a portrait of him in the Painted Hall of Greenwich 
Hospital, but it is of tn> Sunday father I wish I had one of my 
cierjday father The Lockers were a homely looking race 
Uncle John Locker, who was very ugly, used to say that you could 
not widen Ihe mouth of a Locker without injury to his ears One 
day at Malta, at the dinner table, he asked a stranger, who had 
j 1st landed, to take wine, expressing hfs pleasure m seeing him 
there and his obligation in these words 1 \eslerday, sir, I was 
the ugliest man in all Malta 1 ’ Tradition says that the man did 
not resent this speech, so I presume my uncle, with all his impu 
dcnce, had some social tact 
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stnct, had a quick, decided manner, and a rather irnt 
able temper Though benevolent, he seemed a little 
hard- For instance, if, as any boy might, I knocked 
down a wineglass, or stumbled over a footstool, he 
would stty, with surprise, ‘Cant >ou navigate, sir?' 
Or, conversing with visitors he would suddenly wish to 
refer to some book, and would call me to him, would 
describe its aspect, shelf, and position on that shelf 
He would go through this swiftly, clearly, succinctly, 
and then send me off headlong to fetch it. * I used to 
go in a. tremor, for I was short sighted, and hardly ever 
could find his book, and I dreaded the flouts which, I 
believe were as quickly forgotten by this dear father as 
they w ere hastily uttered He would sa> and do things, 
little things, which no woman would have said and done 
if she had been a man There was very little of the 
woman m my father , but — and in this respect he was 
like most women — he could not tolerate falsehood, 
cowardice, and low descent However, perhaps I may 
be unjust in all this for in John Wilson Crokers njanu 
script memoir of my father he speaks warmly of his 
perfect temper 1 know he did his best to instil into 
us a love of truth and a respect for manliness. Perhaps 
we children tned him perhaps the failure of memory 
which was so soon to overtake him, may have already 
begun 

I think my father had a certain inability to make 
allowance for the shortcomings of those about him 

* No i and then. I propose to send tny children on an errand 
and apologise for doing so They accept the apology but they do 
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Then he win a n t ul moralist, and we know that m most 
societies such peoj le ire s pure pegs in round holes; 
hut at the name time he wan txcttJtn s V agreeable He 
had an alert and ursatde intellect, an essentially 
pictures iue mind and eye A dccidcdl) pL%j ful uin 
ran through his talk, and he was amused with trifles. 
We children, wlio reluctant Jj start ed for a walk with 
hint, general!) returned having much enjoyed it He 
was i busk walker, ind 1 well remember my mothers 
usual parting injunction ' Don’t drag the children ’ 

M> father was an accomplished draughtsmin one of 
his txeellcnt sketches, the ‘Castagnodi Cento Cavalh* 
on Mount Ltiu, made under the influence of Paul 
Sandby or Thomas Hcame, hangs in my dressing room 
at New I faven Court M) father often quoted Johnson, 
the lines on Levett, and ‘Swedish Charles,’ Marlborough, 
ind Swift. He shared the Holt Court Sages affection 
for tea, quoting Virgil s ‘Tc semente die, te decedente 
cancbat,’ as he drank it 

Kimes respected my father, and fools thought they 
did so. He was scry humorous up to a certain point, 
but perhaps he had a foible which is not valued by 
any bod) — he was prone to improve the occasion. 
Perhaps that w as a part of his fun When I was about 
twelve or fourteen years old I said something about 
something or somebody that he did not quite like, and 
he replied, with a touch of aspenty, ‘You should never 
jest on serious subjects.’ ‘ But, papa, if I don t do that, 
whit am I to jest on ? ’ * 

•This loses in point, as I have forgotten what ihe joke was , 
hut the impression of my father a rtg t Uty remains. 



I am ashamed to think how much nonsense I have 
talked in my day, but 1 hope 1 have not thought non- 
sensically — that *1 wear not motley in my biam 1 
My father corresponded vnth the distinguished clergy 
of his day Macnctle, Melt ill, Chalmers, &c. Bishops 
valued him as a lay adviser I have confidential letters 
addressed to him by Blomfield, the Sumners, Ac. He 
expanded in the society of intelligent elderl) ladies 
I hope what 1 have said here and in other places 
will not weaken the impression which I have endeav- 
oured to convey I am proud to have had such 
parents 
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Rowfant, 188S 

My dear Children , — 1 find, from a memoir written 
by my father m the year 1823, that the family of Locker 
(said to be of foreign extraction) was seated for several 
generations at Bromley m Middlesex, where they pos 
sessed considerable property until it was forfeited by 
their devotion to the Stuart cause So late as the 
beginning of the present century the family chronicle 
records the birth of a son, Charles Edward 

Stephen Locker, my great great grandfather, and John 
Locker, his son, were barristers, commissioners of bank 
rupts, and clerks to two City companies — offices which 
in those days were held by barristers My grandfather, 
Captain William Locker, was born in 1730, m the 
official house of Leathersellers’ Hall, Great St Helen’s 
His father, the aforesaid John Locker, a man of sterimj 
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probit) and recognised learning, was educated at Merton 
Colkge, Oxford, and afterwards occupied chambers at 
dray's Inn when, once resided I rancis IJicon, and the 
seal and delight with which John Ixickcr there studied 
I-onl Bacon's writings ga\e i bias to his future life, 
for in tnalurcr jtars he prqiarcd a scry fine and com 
plcte edition of the philosopher’s works, which, at the 
time of his death, was almost read} for press. His 
jxapers passed into the hands of I)r Birch and Mr 
Mallet, and when, in 1765, the work appeared, ni> 
worthy ancestor’s labours were amply acknowledged 
m the preface 

Mr John Locker was one of the original members 
of the Society of \ntupianes, and he is thus referred 
to in Johnson’s ‘Life of Addi c on* ‘It is related that 
Addison had once a design to make an English diction 
ary, and that he considered Dr Tillotson a writer of 
the scry highest authority There was formerly lent 
me by Mr 1 ockcr, clerk of the Lcathcrsdlers’ Company, 
who was eminent for curiosity and literature, a collection 
of examples selected from Tillotson’s works, as Locker 
said, by Addison It came too late to be of use to me ’ 
I maj say here that I am distantly connected with 
Addison on my mother s side. 

John I ockcr married Elizabeth Stillingfleet, grand 
daughter of the Bishop of Worcester, the families having 
been previously relitcd He died in 1760, and notices 
of him maj be found in Chalmers s ‘Biographical Die 
tionary ’ and Nichols s * Literary Anecdotes * * 

About the time of John Lockers death, and indeed 
* Also in ihe D (ho itnj of National Biography, sot xxxiv 
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afterwards, m> farm)) were much indebted to Mrs John 
Locker s brother, Benjamin StiUmgfleet, the pUilosoptict 
and poet, he showed them no little kmdneis This 
eminent man had gnuluittd at limit) College, Cam 
bridge, and, having no profession, spent much of his 
life between Iclbng* and Viccadillj Stilbngflcit was 
curiously accomplished and singularl) agreeable He 
culmated the society of those learned ladies, Mrs Mon 
taguc, Mrs, Talbot, and Mrs Elizabeth Carter, and 
always made his appearance at their gatherings in a 
full suit of dark brown a wig, gilt sword, and buckle's, 
also stockings of a l hush grey, l>> which last portion of 
his attire the notable coterie especially distinguished 
him In consequence of this recognition the wits or 
the time, perhaps rather irreverently, dubbed them the 
* Bas Bleu Club,’ and it is thus that the phrase ‘ Blue- 
stocking’ has become a cant term for learned ladies 
generally My father’s venerable friend, Hannah More, 

* Fclbng is a fine place, and now belongs to Mr Kciton 
His accomplished sisters have lately shown me a pane of glass 
»n the window of n room which formerly was called the ‘North 
Parlour,’ but which is now used as a store room, on which Ben 
jamin SttUingflcet had scratched the following lines. They ate 
addressed to a Miss Annie (Lammy) Barnes the clergymans 
daughter Some graceless person possibly a rival, had added the 
word ‘ Fool under StilUngfleet s signature 


Could Lammy loot within my breast. 

She d find hec image there impressed — 

In characters as bright as here 
The letters of her name appear 
And ever, like (hem shall remain 
Till time shall break my heart in twain. 

•B STiu.rvori.EBT 
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in her gidd) jouth, wrolt what 1 lave liccn told is an 
amusing pcn.ni under tins title 'riie \-olumc is at 
Itowfant. Benjamin Stilhngflctt diet! in 1771 , and was 
buried in St James s Churclt, where m> father raised a 
monument to his memorj * 

My grandfithr-r, William i^xrkcr, left Merchant 
iajlors’ School to go to sea, hid fifty jears and more 
of active scntcc, was scvcrcl) wounded in a gallant 
fight when first lieutenant of the * ! xpcrnncni (sec the 
pteture, of which I have a duplicate, in Greenwich 
Hospital commemorating the victor)) screed with 
Lord Hawke in the ill starred ‘Rojal George and 
also under Lord ^t. \ mcent at Quiberon. When m> 
grandfather commanded the * I xiwcstofle, a >outh of 
eighteen, one Horatio Nelson (a name to conjure with) 
was his second lieutenant ! Cuthbert, afterwards !*ord 
Collmgwood, also served under him in the same scsscl 
Wi. know how Claudio had looked on Hero with 
on!) a soldier’s eje, that liked, hut had a rougher task 
in hand than to dmc liking to the name of lose It 
svas so with my grandfather lor some time he had 
felt a sincere nfTcction for I uc), the onl) child of 
Admiral William Tarry but, being devoted to lits 
profession, he had abstained from making any special 
advances However, the time came when his ship was 
paid off, and it ended b) his winning the fair Lucy for 
his wife. Her mother was the daughter of Commodore 
Charles Brow n Commissioner of the Navy at Chatham 
Crown had served as commodore, second m command 
under Admiral Vernon, at the capture of I’orto Bello 
(t739) It is recorded that when the Spanish governor 
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nfter.v3.tds, my family were much indebted to Mrs. John 
Lockers brother, Benjamin Stilling fleet, the philosopher 
and poet , he showed them no little kindness This 
emtnuft man had graduated at Tnnit) College, Cam 
bridge, and, basing no profession, spent much of his 
life between Felling * and Piccadilly Still ingflett was 

curiously accomplished and singularly agreeable. He 
cultivated the society of those learned Indies, Mrs. Mon 
tague, Mrs Talbot, and Mrs. Ehiabeih Carter, and 
always made his appearance at their gatherings in a 
full suit of dark brown, a wig, gflt sword, and buckles, 
also stockings of a bluish tyry, by winch list portion of 
bis attiTc the notable cotenc especially distinguished 
him In consequence of this recognition the wits of 
the time, perhaps rather irreverently, dubbed them the 
* Bas Bleu Club,' and it is thus that the phnst, * Blue- 
stocking’ has become a cant term fox learned ladies 
generally My father's venerable friend, Hannah More, 

* Falling is a fine place, and now belong* to Mi Kellon 
Hu accomplished sisters have lately shown me a pane of glass 
In the window of a room which formerly was called the ' horth 
Parlour, but which ts now used as a store room, on which Ben 
jamm Si llinglleet had scratched ihe following lines. They are 
addressed to a Miss Annie <Lammy) Barnes the clergymans 
daughter Some graceless person, possibly a nval, had added the 
word Feel under Still ogfleet s signature 

‘ Could Lummy loot, within my breast. 

She d find her image there impressed — 

In characters as bright as here 
The letters of her name appear 
And ever, like them shall remain 
Till time shall hreak my heart in twain 

■B. STILLIf.CFI.EET 
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in her giddy youth, wrote what I have been told is an 
amusing poem under this title. The volume is at 
Rowfant. Benjamin Stilhngfleet died in 1771, and was 
buned in St James’s Church, where my father raised a 
monument to his memory. 

My grandfather, William Locker, left Merchant 
Taylors’ School to go to sea , had fifty years and more 
of active service, was severely wounded in a gallant 
fight when first lieutenant of the ‘ Experiment ’ (see the 
picture, of which I have a duplicate, in Greenwich 
Hospital commemorating the victory) , served with 
Lord Hawke m the ill starred ‘Royal George,’ and 
also under Lord St Vincent at Quiberon When my 
grandfather commanded the ‘ Lowestoffe,’ a youth of 
eighteen, one Horatio Nelson (a name to conjure with) 
was his second lieutenant 1 Cuthbert, afterwards Lord 
Colhngwood, also served under him in the same vessel 
We know how Claudio had looked on Hero with 
only a soldier’s eye, that liked, but had a rougher task 
in hand than to drive liking to the name of love It 
was so wilh my grandfather For some time be had 
felt a sincere affection for Lucy', the only child of 
Admiral William Parry, but, being devoted to his 
profession, he had abstained from making any special 
advances However, the time came when his ship was 
paid off, and it ended by his winning the fair Lucy for 
his wife Her mother was the daughter of Commodore 
Charles Brown, Commissioner of the Navy at Chatham 
Brown had served as commodore, second in command 
under Admiral Vernon, at the capture of Porto Bello 
(*739) It is recorded that when the Spanish governor 
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came off to the ■ Hampton Coutt, ami Umltn.il hn • 
s»ord to Brown m token of submission, Broun ttry 
properly declined to rcccnc it, saying lie ins 'but 
second in command,' and he accordingly took Inn, in 
his boat <o Admiral Vernon, to whom the surrender 
was doe. But the Spaniard was obstinate, and declared 
that if it had not been for the insupportable fire of the 
commodore he neaer would hase yielded, on winch 
Vernon, turning to Brown, scry handsomely presented 
the sword to him I stm possess thls Sp ,„, sh sw „ d . 

I “’“““■“d >0 give you a little 

e er, e air copy of which, I presume, found its way 

Si rs ,,l,nl M**. to modesty, say 
,a w ich they would hast the proffercr con 
s rue y ucy Parry would seem to have been 
demure ,n her letters, but as Lucy Locker she had a 
gay and airy spirit 

>770. 

Sir, —It has given me real concern not having it in 
my prwer to answer y„„ r „„ lh|s d „ hld) B 

the first I have been able hold a pen The favour 
able sent.mmtts you entertain or me, and your kmd 
Yfishevjl to a M^ ve most sincere thanks , but as 
1 Km* - Somt unr, w|ll > the best Of Tartnts, ivho’s care 
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means b> which I can make them a proper return for 
thur goodntss Should jour wishes meet with their 
approbation, mine will undoubtedly follow , but if, on 
the contrary, they disapprove, I must entreat jou to 
think no more of this affair Perhaps I hate* been too 
open m giving you my sentiments so freely, but I can 
not think of deceiving • — — {sie) to whom I esteem 
myself so much indebted 

I am, Sir, 

Your much obliged, humble servant 
[This draft is not signed ] 

Captain Locker 

In 1792 my grandfather hoisted his flag as Commo- 
dore at the Nore, but soon afterwards, his health giving 
way, he was appointed Lieutenant Governor of Green 
wach Hospital 

Sir John Jervis won his famous victory on February 
14 1797, and it is interesting to us to know that, 
even on that eventful day, he found time to write the 
following letter to his old friend — 

' Victory,' Largos Bay 

February 14 1797 

My dear Locker,— I know you will be desirous of a 
line from me, and though I have not time to give you 
anythmg like detail, I cannot resist telling you that 
your //ns Commodore Nelson received the swords of 
the commanders of a first rate and an eighty gun ship 
of the enemy on their respective quarterdecks. 

As you will probably see Mrs Parker, give my love 
to her, although unknown, and say ‘the junction of 
her husband [afterwards Sir William Parker] with the 
squadron under his command I must ever consider the 
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I gnc the copy of a letter which Lord Nelson wrote 
to my uncle, John Ix>cker, the day after m> grand 
father’s death 

December 27, iSoa 

My dear John, — hrom my heart do I condole with 
you on the great and irreparable loss we hare all su$ 
tamed in the death of your dear worthy father, a man 
whom to know was to lore, and those who only heard 
of him, honoured The greatest consolation to us, his 
fnends that remain, is that he has left a character for 
honour and honesty which none of us can surpass and 
aery, very few attain- That the posterity of the 
righteous will prosper we arc taught to belies c, and on 
no occasion can it be more truly verified than from my 
dear, much lamented fnend , and that it may be 
realised m you, your sisters and brothers, is the fervent 
prayer of, 

My dear John, 

Your afflicted friend. 

Nelson 

John Locker, Esfj 

Also a letter to Emma Lady Hamilton 

My dear Lady Hamilton — It is now sir o clock, a 
I dread the fatigue of this day, being not in the M 
best of spirits , and bel eve me when I say that I reg 
that I am not the person to be attended upon at t 
funeral, for, although I have had my days of glory, 

I find this world so full of jealousys and envy, tha 
see but a very faint gleam of future comfort I si 
\ come to Grosvenor Square on my return from t 
melancholy process on and hope to find in the sm: 
of my fnends some alleviation for the cold looks e 
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cruel words of my enemies May God bless you, my 
dear lady, and 

Believe me, ever your unalterable 

Nelson 

Saturday morn 

My father, Edward Hawke Locker, included a graphic 
sketch of my grandfather m his 'Memoirs of Naval 
Commanders,’ of which that good man, the late Charles 
knight, selected a portion for his ‘ Half hours with the 
Best Authors ’ The sketch is excellent , it is well 
worth reading , indeed, it is literature * 

William IV and Queen Adelaide would sometimes 
come down to Greenwich Hospital, for Sunday divine 
service, if the day happened to be the anniversary of 
any important naval victory On one of these Sundays, 
perhaps about 1833, the royal party visited the Painted 
Hall, attended by that distinguished seaman, Sir 
Richard Keats, the Governor The king stopped 
before the portrait of Captain William Locker, and, 
turning to Sir Richard, said, ‘There’s the best man I 
ever knew * It was known that many years before, when 
the King was Prince William Henry, my grandfather had 
had the temerity to reprove him for swearing, at which 
accomplishment his Majesty was first rate, even for an 
admiral 

I say again, there is no doubt my grandfather was a 
very lovable man as well as a gallant seaman 

My father was the youngest son of Captain William 
Locker He left Eton to become a clerk in the Navy 


Printed in the Appendix 
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Office, thence he was soon promoted to be Under- 
secretary to the Board of Control for the Affairs of 
India, and afterwards to the Board of Naval Inquiry 
In 1804 he was appointed Civil Secretary to the Fleet, 
under Admiral Viscount Exmouth, m the East Indies, 
and thence, in. the same capacity, to the Mediterranean 
In 1813 my father, in company with Lord John 
Russell (afterwards Earl Russell), made a rather memor 
able tour in Spain, of which he published an account, 
illustrated with his own excellent sketches This tour 
had a special interest, as the Peninsular War was then 
at its height , and my father was the bearer of important 
despatches from Lord William Bentinck to the Duke of 
Wellington 

In May, 1814, my father was charged with another 
interesting mission, this time m HMS ‘ Cura^oa,’ 
Captain Towers, to Elba, where Napoleon had yust 
amved from Frejus after his abdication , and he pub- 
lished in that noteworthy magazine, * The Plain English 
man’ (vok 111 p 475), an account of his interview with 
the ex Emperor at Porto Ferraja* 

Porto Ferrajo May 8, iS»4- 

We had scarcely anchored when Captain Usher came 
on board from the ‘Undaunted,’ to welcome our arrival , 
and we were soon surrounded with other boats from the 
shore. After some time spent in mutual inquiries, 
Captain Usher pointed out to us Napoleon at a distance 
amusing himself in a boat, and he left us to announce 
* See also a paper m Die Ctnlury JArja ,ne far March 1893 
which piTca Admiral Sir Thomas Usher i account of Napoleon at 
l Iba, id which Mr L It Locker is mentioned. 
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who we were He soon returned in company with 
Colonel Niel Campbell, the British Commissioner 
appointed to attend the Emperor from Fontainebleau, 
who brought a message from the ex Emperor, inviting 
as to visit him on shore 

We landed immediately, and Colonel Campbell 
accompanied us to the H6tel de Ville, which serves for 
the temporary residence of Napoleon On the way he 
pointed out to us a house at a little distance which is 
fitting up as his future residence Nothing can be more 
mean and ill furnished than his present abode The 
apartment into which we were shown was small, with 
no other furniture than two or three chairs 

Count Bertrand, who still retains the office of Grand 
Marechal du Palais, received us with much politeness, 
and prepossessed us with his pleasing address We 
were also introduced to some of the inferior officers of 
the Household. The Count soon quitted us to 
announce our arnval to his tmpenal master, who at the 
moment was waiting in a little room within Our 
curiosity was now raised to a degree of intensity We 
were separated by only a door from the once great 
Napoleon , the boast of France, the scourge of Europe ! 
Presently the door opened, the man entered, and, with 
a slight bow, came forward to receive us, and with much 
apparent good humour 

The Grand Marechal presented us in form, and we 
were received very graciously Napoleon inquired as 
to the length of our passage from Genoa, the name and 
force of the frigate, and asked a few other trifling ques- 
tions he then looked towards me, as though ready to 
receive my communication. I then delivered to 
him . . 
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1 next presented in Jnm a top) of the Ciwtfl'K n 
for the cessation of luntilitc**, which hid Ix-crt sign *<t 
at on the 13rd \(>rtl after hi* drj\*rlutr He 
nail « eagerly, ami ! watched in* rutin'enim e with 
great cijtimity a* the several arirlox passed under In* 
c)e During thit lime J11* feature* ix-t rayed Consider 
ahJe emotion , and when he came to that pma t ewjj ih 
denoted that the I renth ftunltcr wai mm to U* re 
stntwd within the hunt* which oast ex! tn t)t>a, he 
looked up until an expression of much surpmc, nj>cat 
»ng *)9J with great emplmix He made no whet 
comment sufficiently loud to lie audible While Ntpo 
Icon wa* thu* occupied, of course carry eje via* fixer! 
intend) upon him. 

The address and appearance of Uuorwjvsttc were 
ccrtainl) attrartnc, more especially when nx consider 
the circumstances under which »c u* him lie was 
dressed in a plain uniform of green faced with red, 
waistcoat ond breeches also green, with Hessian lioots 
and spun A whet cross of the Legion of Honour 
hung at ins breast, with another small Order which 1 
could not male out He is short and somewhat fat 
his height, a* he stood facing me, apparently not more 
than fisc feet fist, or six inches His hair vs black, and 
cut quite short he «* rather liald, and wears no 
whiskers, llis complexion 1* a clear brown, without 
any colour in the checks , but though sallow, his 
appearance is quite health) He takes much snuff, md 
root cs HJtb quickness lbs features arc ndl formed, 
and I should call the head altogether handsome, tf u 
were not too large for lus bod>, and the neck too short 
His general aspect has more an air of don Aon it than I 
expected. There was a tranquil . serenity in hts Jook, 
which exhibited no traces of live anxiety he must hate 
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Lis present ',*bon P o,«t, and th.s also deduct a goo 

«V l, “ 

nine 5 softness than and 

sssirst'Sf*^ n TcXair 

which deed not become a man, a " d “ P £ satl0n by 
Aftet some pause, he “TLl ‘bbc m«U.«in=e 
asking for news. X gave him a P deDarture, 

which had reached Genoa P 1 ^ * 
avoiding as much as possible sue ' gr | at sense 

back painful recollections. He xp nassa^e 

of Captain Usher s attention to him during »» pa 
from Frfjns, as well as since h,s arrival at Pot to Femj i 
I stated that one of onr cruisers would 1 be allowed ^ 
convey the Princess Faubne : to u wlth muc h 

please him exceedingly, and ^ S P howed grea t anxiety 
sense of acknowledgment H 
for his sister s recovery, whom he stated to be 

^Napoleon spobe of the en.reme 

lish language, sa>mg that he could never 

acquired the pow cr of reading i * ’ lf he 

overcome the harsh pronunciation 50me 

understood it when spoken deliberately, 

times,’ and bid me sped, a < Tew J5 

saying as I went on. Ah tha natL-efition in 
enough,’ and immediately gave the in rp 
1 ranch, but he added, ‘When you speak to each 
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I am soon bewildered — your words are all confusion and 
discord to my ear,’ and shook his head, saying, ‘Ma 
foi, c’est une langue barbare ’ 

In the course of my replies to his inquiries concern 
mg the* present state of affairs on the Continent I 
referred mote than once to the peculiar situation of the 
Neapolitan territories, and was struck with the apparent 
indifference with which he treated the subject, seeming 
disinclined to talk of Murat, about w hom, independent 
of relationship, he could not but really entertain much 
interest, on account of his proximity to Elba 

After this a long silence followed, during Vrhich he 
appeared to be lost in reierie He then suddenly 
recollected himself, and, after speaking apart to Colonel 
Campbell for two or three minutes, he came forward 
and asked us to dine with him, which of course ffe 
accepted, although we had already dispatched our 
dinner before we entered the Tort It was now past six 
o’clock. Dinner was immediately served in an adjoin 
ing room of somewhat larger dimensions, tawdrily fitted 
up with looking-glasses &.c , and a sort of thione 
erected at one end of the apartment The guests con 
s«ted of the Austrian Commissioner, Baron Koller, 
Colonel Campbell, Captain Towers, Captain Usher, 
Count Bertrand, General Drouot, and mjself The 
dinner was very good, but not in any manner remark 
able The service was of silver made very light, being 
a part of his camp equipage The coffee service was of 
Sevres china, and the whole was marked with the 
imperial crown and the letter ‘N’ beneith Buona 
pirte ate with a good appetite, almost wholly in silence, 
while the Grand Martchal was very attentive to his 
guests. When the dishes were removed, Napoleon 
began to talk frcelj, and put us all at our ease b) the 
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readiness with which he engaged in conversation. Like 
all other men of eminent ability, his manner was plain 
and unaffected His inquiries were chiefly directed to 
continental intelligence Uhen I came to of 

Spam, hts countenance showed much surpro-c/iM learn 
»ng that herdmand VII, on teturnmg from hi* long 
captivity in 1 ranee, hid shown spirit enough to halt at 
Valencia, nithai resolution to refuse the acuptanec of 
tliL new Constitution established by the Cortes. As he 
was accomjxinjed by the Duke of Sjji Carlos, he was 
doubtless well informed of the democratic views of the 
Liberates in that assembly , and l mentioned that 
General Lho,* on lus arrival at \alcnua, lud oj»enly 
declared his resolution to supjwrt the King in his pre 
togative. 

Napole'on did not seem to have heard even the name 
of this ofliccr, and ashed vvlul 1 considered the general 
disposition of the troops in the ‘'outh of Spun In 
answer to this I observed tint hitherto the Spanish 
army had expressed the fullest determination to support 
the new Constitution, but that of course Lho had nveer 
tamed the disposition of Ins own troops before he sen 
tured to lake the part of the King On which iiuutia 
parte remarked that unless Ferdinand secured the irmj 
generally , he would bring inevitable destruction on his 
own bead , tint he should conciliate no other class of 
his subjects — the mass of the jieople were not worth 
his attention , all his power must depend on the troops 
This observation was quite consistent with the maxim 
upon winch he himself had uniformly acted, and to this 
alone he owes his extraordinary elevation He never 
seems to hav e looked to the people for his support , and 
Colonel Campbell told me that not long since Napoleon 
• Lately executed 
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explicitly at owed this maxim m answer to the urgent 
solicitations of his Ministers, when the Allies passed the 
French frontiers Their entreaties were received ivjth 
Jus usual obstinacy, and he replied * Non, jamais je ne 
ferai ma^our 4 la nation ' 

He next ashed jftewbat arrangement the Allied So\e 
reigns designed for Beauharnois (late Viceroy of Italy), 
and if I knew where he then was. Of their ultimate in 
tentions I could say nothing, beyond what was contained 
in the Treaty of \bdication, by an article of which they 
engage to g»\e him a suitable establishment out of 
France I informed him of the armistice just signed 
with the Viceroy of Mantua by General Ilellegarde, 
which has established tranquillity for the present in the 
North of Italy The surrender of Genoa did not seem 
to surprise him, but lie seemed very little disposed to 
talk of anything in which Murats co-operation with 
Lord William BuatmcV s forces was at all concerned 
I found he had heard no particulars of the battle of 
Toulouse, nor of the sortie from Bayonne, with which I 
now acquainted him lie expressed great concern at 
the unnecessary bloodshed which had ensued for want 
of proper intelligence of the cessation of hostilities at 
Pans, by which all this slaughter might Jm t been 
spared 

1 he Emperor then mentioned that, in Ins impatience 
for some intelligence, he had opened a communication 
with Piomhino on the opposite toast and hoped soon 
to obtain through that channel some regular tidings of 
public otcum.TK.cs He jested, with much apparent 
good humour about his present hutnh'e dominions, 
comparing them with the empire he had just lost, 
talked of i btaimn., the sovereignly of the little islands 
of Punma vwd Monte ( hmto m addition to that of 


v 
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Elbi, incl seemed pltiscd to learn from Captain Towers 
that there was good water to be found on both of 
them 

We spoke of the difficulties which occurred at Genoa, 
and others of the Italian ports, in consequentc of the 
alarm which had been excited by the plague at Malta , 
and as there was a \essel now in the port just armed 
from thence, I said his communications would be greatly 
interrupted unless he could furnish me with some 
wTittcn documents to authenticate the health/ state of 
this island He immediately acquiesced in this pro 
posal and directed General Drouot to prepare the 
requisite certificate of health The conversation then 
turned on the Barbary States He expressed great 
anxiety respecting them, lest some attempt should be 
made upon him by the Tunisian or Ugenne corsairs in 
the present weak state of the island He said that he 
looked for his safety entirely to the protection of the 
British cruisers, and hoped that Ihe 4 Undaunted ' 
would not be withdrawn from Elba 

We sat some time after dinner, though little wine was 
drunk, and scarcely any by Napoleon himself Ice and 
coffee were then served and soon after he rose from 
the table, and we all followed him into the * Audience 
Chamber ’ (as I found the next apartment is designated) 
Here a circle was formed, and he renewed the con versa 
tion for a short time saying something to each person, 
as though he were once more holding his Itvfe in the 
Palace of the Tudlenes 

I took the occasion of some inquiries about our ship 
to inform him of my intention to quit Elba the next 
evening, or the following morning, on my return to 
Genoa, and requested that I might be allow ed to hear 
iny of his commissions for the Continent In return 
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In 1819 my father was appointed Secretary, and not 
very long afterwards Cml Commissioner, of Greenw ich 
Hospital One of his many interests there was the 
foundation and formation of the Royal Naval Gallery 
My father was the intimate friend of set estil distin 
guished people As regards one of them I quote John 
Gibson Lockhart’s own words ‘He was an old and 
dear friend of Scott ’ You will find the account of his 
balloon adventure, with other small matters concerning 
him, at page 62 

In 1832 he commenced a biographical history of the 
Navy, especially as connected with the gallery at Green 
wich Hospital , but failing health warned him to curtail 
the work to one volume quarto My father died m 
1849, and was buried in Iter churchyard * 

This is a very meagre account of my dear father 
He was able, attractive, and high minded, and be did 
many things that showed him to be so I have not 
space to enlarge on his fine qualities, but that he had 
them you may take my word for it 

Churches of Scotland and England Mr Boucher visited Edm 
liurgh, and ill arrangements were made, but at the last moment 
the scheme was frustrated — EnlTOR 

* There is an inscription to my father under the second bay of 
the arcading on the south side of the Dean s Cloisters Windsor 
CastU. It was put up in 1850 by the Rev E Cann ng and it 
runs as follows Sacred to the memory of Eowari) Hawke 
Lockpr, Esn , late one of the Commissioners of the Royal IIos 
pital it Greenwich who reside 1 from 1S14 to 1820 » ihn the 
precincts of these Clo sters and to whose active benevolence and 
persevering exertions during that short period the mbab tants of 
this town ate indebted for the establishment of the Savings Bank 
Dispensary, and National School He died October 21, 1849 and 
was buried at Iver ’ Edward and LUcn were born in the Cloisters 
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ments more than by an) intellectual and logical convic 
tion She was not what is called ‘a superior person' 
Early in her married life she became acquainted with 
Mrs Shore, a warmhearted, friendl) matron How 
ever, this Mrs Shore, though in her own way peculiarly 
fond of the world held strong Evangelical views. I 
think she placed religion on a false basis, and her 
‘religiosity’ had a baneful influence on mj mother, 
and weakened her influence for real good Strange to 
say, mj father was also slightly infected by it It was a 
point with Mrs Shore that dancing and playing at cards 
were not compatible with salvation She had very 
decided opinions, and, as we used to say in the City, 
she was well ‘posted up m the designs of Providence 
I lay man> of the miseries of m) early school time at 
Mrs Shore s door , but still there was a good deal for 
which I alone was responsible 
There is no power on earth to compare with the 
power of religion, but it comes to us in various guises 
In those days there were no peculiar Ritualistic genu 
flexions, mtroits, ciboriums, monstrances were un 
known , there was none of that sniffing after incense 
now so common The High Church party were as 
unlike that of to day as it is possible to imagine, but 
still religion w as a great force 

‘Length begets loathing I well remember the 
sultry Sunday evenings when my mother would carry me 
off to an ugly little pepper boxed temple, with its tin 
kettle bell, where v\c simmered through Mr Shepherds 
long winded pastorals rhe mean cramped, white- 
painted pew , the faint and unpleasant odour of Mr 
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Oh 1 what may man within him hide, 

Though angel on the outward side ' 

We thus made up our minds that our cousin was 
altogether a better mussel man than Christian, and that 
his wife, though partial to fine garments, was •halting in 
grammar He had fallen in late and married shortly 
after his ordination , hence the following lyric (a flirt 
e«ciesiastic) of that date You will see that, like his 
quill, he was a bit of a goose I only give the first and 
last stanzas — 

Love js but a gentle creature. 

Innocence in every feature 
Flora, kiss the boy ’ 

Sweetly smiling, faintly flushing 
1 hen to hide her own cheek s blushing, 

1 lora kfesed the boy I 

1 itful efforts were made to get him a living, and at 
last, much to our surprise, one was secured Then, 
with a wider sphere of uselessness, began other troubles 
— meddling punshionersand malevolent churchwardens 
—troubles in which our mother took a hid), but at 
the same time a highly critical, interest She told us 
c\ery thing that happened, and whenever a poem could 
lx. squeezed out, a joke cut, or a caricature draw n, she 
was always ready to applrud 

A family jest loses its z».st when the domestic cork 
n withdrawn, so I will cut mine short with a light and 
flitting poun tomposid btforc I was twenty It is not 
so ribald as some it comprehends several of our poor 
gibes, and it had the merit of giwrtg my mother irre- 
sponsible delight I hope my juniors are not imitating 
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ot people whose, minds wore in suspense on the subject, 
and who indulged in etymological reasoning about 
akin and its derivatives— almost as if the) suspected 
such people of a desire to deprive them of their just 
rights and natural privileges This belief .and t us 
feeling have long evisted * My mother suffered much 
anxiet) from the thought that perhaps some of those 
whom she most dearly loved were in danger , at times 
she was very unhapp) She plied us with tracts, and 
hung texts over our bedheads Daily and for years 
the question, worked on perforated card in coloured 
worsted, -Do you ever pray?' was present to me 
Surely, if the half articulate cries of poor suffering 
creatures are prayers to the ears of Heaven, few °f us 
are altogether prayerless During earl) middle life my 
mother went very far indeed, for she believed that only 
a few people would be saved, that the road to ever 
lasting punishment was extremely broad an ve y 
crowded, yet, wonderful to say, she did not seem dis 
satisfied that her children should increase in number 
1 believe she consoled her benevolent self, in an dlo 
gical way, with the idea that her acquaintances -Mm 
A's, or Mrs B s, or Mrs C s-numerous broods 
would probably be all lost, and that the necessary 
average would thus be kept up What made it most 

* To preach long load and damnaUon is the 
popular We ran alter a man who damn, ns and we «a : » ' 
after h m to save a, “widen “>* lh " 3 , oi f ^ ' r t tch «n 
man «aA * S man A dign tar) of the Greek Cb tch ve 

tured to qi estion this dogma and the histonanwhorecor s 
event gravely remarks His congregation, justly incensed 
their bishop to pieces 
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mortal I met was a simpering lass, reading a comic 
paper, and pushing her charge m a perambulator of the 
period.* The season was adverse to cricket, but there 
lay the stretch of turf on which, day after day, the re- 
nowned Felix (Mr Wanostrocht) used to educate his 
band of little pupils in bowling and fielding, and his 
famous cut to point. The old houses on either hill 
seemed many degrees smaller and meaner ; there was 
nothing palatial about an> thing Even the Ranger’s 
Lodge, with its legendary royalty and homely pomp, was 
not the pile of memory it had a shrunken aspect, as U 
the rooms might be dark, not to say poky But it was 
early spring the east wind was raging in Chesterfield 
Walk, and everything seemed blighted 

These anecdotes connected with my parents, and 
these few lines about Greenwich and its park, are a page 
of that interesting story book called * Auld Lang Syne,’ 
which records and recalls the fragrance of pleasant 
summer— ay, and pleasant winter — days , days that seem 
more engaging as they fade into the forgotten *Le 
meilleur ami a avoir, e’est le passe ’ 

My father was circumspect, and, in a sort of way, a 
straitlaced and proper person , yet in the course of his 
life he did one or two things which seem foreign to that 
character I do not know who was the human being 
who, more daring than the on gin at navigator of Horace, 
first \entuced into the upper air, but my father was the 

* There is nothing more beautiful ro nature than a u onvm with 
«. a child in her arms An experienced nurse dandling a baby is ft 
vetty sght Conceive if Raphael hid had to deal with the 
t-rambubtnr 1 
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second Englishman who did so In the year 1802 he 
paid a considerable sum of money to go up m a balloon 
with Garnerm, to the imminent peril of his neck , and 
on May i, 1821, he went to see the Cato Street con 
spirators hanged — to the more than imminent* peril of 
their necks I give his account of it 

‘You will be surprised to hear that I witnessed the ex 
ccution of the conspirators this morning before Newgate 
Yesterday I entertained the scheme from a desire to see 
how such men would behave I was in a window right 
facing them, and saw the whole It was an awful sight 
‘'yhese wretches died quite regardless of religion, and 
firm to the last 

‘Ings gave a shout to the populace when he mounted 
the platform, and Brunt nodded and smiled, first at some 
of his friends, and then at his coffin — the five coffins 
being placed m a row None of them spoke, and the 
others showed no fear When all were tied up the drop 
fell, and they died easily After hanging about twenty 
minutes they were cut down and placed one by one in 
their shells A surgeon (masked) coming forward and 
cutting ofT m a minute the head of each in succession, 
not a drop of blood followed, owing to the strangulation 
The executioner held up the heads successivel) , saying, 
“ Tins is the head of Arthur Thistlewood a traitor,' &.c 
They were all removed by nine o clock 

‘The populace was quiet, but cheered them on their 
first appearance, and hooted the surgeon each time he 
came on the scaffold to take off the heads There was 
no quartering &c. Mr Cotton, the clergy man, tried in 
vain to engage their attention Davison, the black. 
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alone made him a bow on first coming up the ladder 

I am vet) glad I went’ * 

As regards the balloon ascent In those dajs it was 
by no means so ordinary an affair as it is now , so I 
think father's exploit was more adventurous, and His 
curiosity more rational, than at first it might appear 
He was not vain of the feat and even at the time seems 
to have wished to escape notoriety, for in the ‘Annual 
Register for 1802 it is stated that he made the ascent 
under the pseudon>m of Brown. That large famil) has 
much to answer for The conclusion was not the least 
interesting part of the adventure The balloon alighted 
in a field near a high road in Essex , the aeronauts were 
in difficulties, and made signals to a passing post-chaise. 
It at once stopped the occupants leaped out and ran 
across the field to render assistance One of them was 
a young cavalry officer returning from foreign service 
just landed at Harwich on his way to London Then 
there was a sudden recognition and exclamations 
‘What Edward? William ? The oflicer was my 
fathers eldest brother, just arrived from India They 
had not seen each other for years ! 

I give here a cop) of a characteristic letter from my 
mother Eleanor Mary Elizabeth Boucher, vvntten when 
she was about twenty You must remember that she 
was the simple daughter of a quiet country parson of the 
last century, writing to her mother, whom I can just 
recollect as a severe old lady, and whose black bombazine 
embraces I was sufficiently dutiful not to resent 

* Foe another v ew of this transaction see the appendix Vo 
George Borrow t Ron any Aye, p. 353 EcnoR 
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Harley Street September 3, 18144 
My dearest Mama, — My first letter from hence must 
surely be to you, and most happy am I to say that I 
arrived quite safe here last night between seven and 
eight o’clock. I will begtn with my history Horn the 
beginning and go on regularly • 

Thursday evening, M A [her half sister, older] de- 
parted for Sorrell on horseback, escorted by Thompson 
Wright and Guthrie rf pied \\ e proposed if seats were 
vacant in the traveller [stage-coach ?] to trav el all night, 
and arrive in London as jesterdaj morning, but alas t 
all were full But at the very moment a returning chay 
passed bj This 11 c seized, and it conveyed M A , T, 
and I to Leicester, where we slept till half past four, 
when we seated our careases in the post coach Tommj 
was the quintessence of cmlitj all along , but long be- 
fore wc armed at Seagravc * I felt a painful aversion to 
lum — »b), then I knew not, but I thought him old 
tnaidtsh, self sufficient and arrogant to me, though all 
attention 1 do not commonly take dislikes, but so it 
was \\ ell at Scagrav e it grew desperate, for he was so 
dreadfully officious and talked and gave his opinion on 
all subjects so Jtkc a man of forty, that I completed my 
aversion G, save this failing, liked him, and thought 
as he grew older he might improve It went against 
m> stomach to be even civil, and I fully expected he 
would spite me when «e were travelling together How 
ever, to divert my mind after parting with my dear 
M A., I condescended to talk to him, and we started 
polities. I found he was a hideous democrat. He abused 
in most scurrilous terms all the first men in Church, 

* Kolwrt Hurl or, who wrote The Atufamf ef Veto* My, held 
the lmng of Seafmvc lit! 1 is death in 1C4O. 
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State, and Law, and even dared to speak harshly of Mr 
Park [her and my father’s friend, afterwards Judge 
Park] All this I could not bear I was, however, 
very cool, and gave him very severe reproofs, so much 
so that X thought he must hate me I looked dread 
fully grave and majestic, and whenever he thought he 
had said a clever thing, and laughed heartily, I turned 
graver still, and sometimes, indeed Tull five minutes 
after, 1 would ask what aroused him In short, the 
whole way a smile never illuminated my countenance, 
and I hoped I had humbled htm , but you will hear 
On our arrival at Islington he got a coach and we de- 
parted, bag and baggage, for Harley Street In the 
coach I begged we might settle accounts My share 
was 6/ After this I began to thank him lor his atten 
tion to me, which, I must confess, was very great, and 
l never should have done without, toad though he was 
Well, the polite manner I was obliged to assume on 
the occasion made him presumptuous he dared to 
sene my hand by mam force, and, notwithstanding my 
frowns and entreaties, the monster— kissed it' 

I was angry, and loftier than ever Well just before 
we arrived he had the impudence to ask and to en 
deavour for a kiss This I successfully resisted, and by 
way of punishment coolly wished him ‘ good bye , ' but 
still, should y ou e\ er see him, thank him for his civ ilitjes 
to me , and in the journey he w os very respectful He 
is a hack! iter 1 and gave his opinion about people above 
him in so decided and pert a nrmner that 1 cannot bear 
him, but he was too much satisfied with himself to see 
my contempt for him 

Butler and footman came to hand me out These, 
with the grand ball, must have knocked him down 
However, I left lum, for Mr and Mrs I oreman met 
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me in the hatl The latter gave me a kiss, former 
longed, I San, but wtfty was b) However both 
received me most kmdlj As far as I can ju ge a 
present, my dear mother may make herself happyabout 
Ellen, for I see every prospect of the greatest kvrlflness 
They enquired particularly about jou all, and asked 
several questions about Elisabeth I retired rathe 
early My apartment is S.C Nearest 

Mama keep up your spirits A thousand thanks to 
my dear Mary for her letter , tivas indeed an ™“P ccted 
pleasure God bless iou all' I would not send this 
scrawl, but you will expect it. 

Ever your loving daughter, „„„„„ 

Eleanor Mar' Elizabeth Boucher 

To Mrs Boucher, 

Coledale Hall, Carlisle 

Mr and Mrs Foreman were on the wing for Fans, 
and took my mother with them She returned thence 
with a short waist, a full sash, and puffed sleeves, and, 
being very fascinating my father at one. fell a vvctvm to 
her charms They were married on February 28, 1 5 . 

after a six weeks’ acquaintance 

My mother had many and deep sorrows the death 
of two of her sons ,n the army m India, then my 
father’s long animus, and melancholy illness and death , 
and lastl), the death of Bertha, "ho was all mall to her 
This tragedy* occurred in July 1853, an " a ® a 
shock to m) mother, for immediately afterwards she had 
a stroke of paraljsis, b, which her mental powers and 
fscult) of speech were permanently affecte oweie , 

• Ernh. LneLr, was bum 1 » ”>" U ' “ ' “ r *~ 
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she partially recovered, and lingered on till March 1861. 
She died at Exeter, and is buried at Iver in Bucking- 
hamshire. She had more than once expressed a wish 
that when she died she should be laid among the very 
poor, and hex wish was remembered During the last 
two or three years of her life, when at Edinburgh and 
elsewhere, she found comfort in visiting the cemeteries, 
some of which are beautiful. She went to one or other 
of them almost daily, to meditate, in devout submission to 
the Divine will She had a filial trust in God I have 
some of her letters written at this time, which are singu 
larly touching Mighty is the power of motherhood, 
and yet few of us seem to realise that we can never have 
but one mother ! 

While we are yet together we cannot help behaving 
as if we were never to be separated , and, as a conse- 
quence, there are thoughts which torment us as we sit 
by a lonely hearth, thinking, with a yearning pain, of 
the dear ones that are gone Our faults rise m remorse 
less judgment against us, that while they were yet with 
us we did so hule for them. And where is the atone 
ment ? My dear father and mother 1 I am cut to the 
heart when, through these long, dim years, I again seem 
to see your kind faces, and think of your gicat virtues, 
your much affection, your manifold chagnns, jour 
heavy sorrows, your tragical afflictions, and then of the 
small comfort I must have been to you * 

* She vis very generous. She said afler I was grown up, 
‘Fred, you have never spoken to me In a way a son should not 
speak to his mother ’ It was her * \ et never heard I once hard 
speech from lice ’ (December, lSSS ) 
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had deposited Bella and Arthur in Audley Square, after 
escorting them to the Catholic chapel, but how to 
speak of Mr and Mrs Locker and their children m 
terms sufficiently high is difficult To begin with their 
rooms' They are lodged on a first floor, with bedrooms 
above, in one of the wings of the Hospital, overlooking 
the river, which is, as you may recollect, a moving 
panorama of shipping of every vanety, seen to the 
greatest possible advantage On a deep crimson 
coloured paper Oust the tint you like) in the drawing 
room and dining room are hung a choice collection of 
drawings and paintings, the intermediate room bein" a 
library, filled up with books, in oak shelves, in a style 
and manner most enjoyable and comfortable He is 
about my age and sue, and, I may add to you (but far, 
far behind do I tread in his steps), of somewhat the 
same character H.s whole soul is energy and vivacity, 
cased in a body quick and active. He is secretary* 
to the establishment of the Hospital, which gives an 
influence of which he avails himseir for the best pur 
pose , and the changes he has effected and the visible 
good he has done speak volumes in his praise That 
he is a man of admirable taste and a lover of art even 
thing about him proves Upon all subjects he ca n 
speak much and well, and h.s acquaintance is, at the 
same time, general and select. H.s situation as secre 
taiy to admirals on foreign stations has given him know 
ledge of the world, and nothing has passed before him 
unobserved 

. ‘ Ifyou wlsh to sce a school in perfection, follow him 
My father was afterwards appomted one of the Commoners. 
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The dining room had a paper almost similar to that 
m the drawing room, and there hung our oil pictures- — 
portraits of Lockers and Snllingfleets and Parrys, of 
Nelson, Exmouth, St Vincent, Barrington, Captains 
Pole **and Sit William Montague, John V Cioker, and 
Lord Prudhoe There were one or two naval fights, 
there was also an admirable picture, by Hogarth, of 
David and Mis Garrick This picture is so lifelike that 
as little children we were afraid of it, so much so that 
my mother persuaded my father to sell it to George IV 
Garrick is seated at a wnting table in the act of com 
position,! gazing up, rapt, smiling and absorbed , and 
Mrs Garnck bas stolen behind him, and is in the act of 
twitching the pen out of his fingers Most of these oil 
pictures are either at Rowfant or Newhaven Court 
It was a Philistine age, but this apartment was fur 
nished in excellent taste I especial!) remember a 
ReisneT ruarquetene table , also an ancient buhl chest 
of drawers, and an old lac screen, scarlet with glass 
panels 

A long gallery ran through- a good portion of the 
apartment , it w as embellished b) a very pretty pair of 
marble statues after the antique 

There were two staircases to the mezzanine, which, 
as I have said, contained the servants’ quarters and the 

* S r Charles Tole of Aldcnham Abbe) His daughter, who 
inherited Aldcnham, married Mr \\ illiaui Swart There is a good 
picture Of my grandfather, in uniform at Aldenham , it is by a 
well known painter, Gilbert Charles Smart Old Boswell, my 
grandfather 1 s shipmate and bodv senont, is said (o have pro- 
nounced this portrait a success, • particular ll e buttons ’ 

i Garrick is wnting the prologue to Toote s comedy of Taste 
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kitchen, &.C., also the nursery (known as ‘ Paw der’em 
Castle*') Its three small windows were close to the 
ceiling — two of them long and narrow, the third, a very 
small oval, not quite so high, so, though the room 
fronted both river and square, there v as no look out 
Well do I remember the bliss of being held up to the 
oval, and my first sight of sky and ships There was 
a closet by the door, deep and roomy, where toys were 
kept, and lost, to turn up again after what to us 
appeared long years of deprivation My mother was 
Sabbatanan — strictly so — and these toy s were generally 
locked up on Sunday, though now and then some were 
reluctantly permitted to us, on account of the hardness 
of our young hearts Missionary Lotto had not then 
been introduced I remember a rent m the old faded 
and patched Turkey carpet, which I did my best to 
enlarge I have already mentioned a large mezzotint 
engraving of Puck seated on a toadstool, which hung 
on the wall , and beside this, in a recess under one of 
the long narrow windows, stood a pair of common white 
plaster casts, after Canova, of almost naked children, 
for which I had a deep admiration I think they must 
have been very pretty They were about eighteen 
inches high, seated on low pedestals, with one leg drawn 
up One was 4 Reading/ and the other was 4 W nttng * * 
I should have said that on the pnncipal floor, be- 
sides the three sitting rooms, already described, there 

* I have just been looking at the first edition of Lamb’s • Album 
\ erscs,’ and am pleased loseea pretty hide woodcut of ‘Writing’ 
which decorates ihe litle-page II is pleasant to think that Lamb 
and I si any rate had oac taste io common (1891 ) 
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were six bedrooms and a schoolroom (called the 

• skullery ') 

The apartment was reached by a private stone stair- 
case from Queen Anne’s Square, into which square 
three oT our bedrooms looked 
I have here given a prosaic, almost an upholsterer’s, 
account of this apartment, jet to me it is an abode of 
memory and sentiment, quickened and glorified by 
affection It is mysterious and shadowj, and jet it 
seems very real Sometimes I see the magic words 
‘Greenwich Hospital’ in the newspapers, but what is 
said never cames any significance with it Greenwich 
has become a mere suburb of London, like Peckham or 
Holloway 

It is a question whether Greenwich Hospital ever 
existed as I fancy it did, and, if so, whether it has not 
all faded away Sometimes 1 feel that I might go down 
to Greenwich and still find it there ! 

I must say jet a few more words about mj much 
beloved Greenwich Hospital Early attachments remain 
ever faithful and dear, and 1 -have faint visitmgs of 
nostalgia when I think of my home there * — the snug 
little nest where my affections were fledged, the squares 
and colonnades that were the playground of my boy 
hood, the terrace, the * five-foot walk,’ and the abound 

* 1 Four ducks on a pond, 

A grass tank beyond , 

A blue sky of spring. 

White clouds on the wing , 

Wow little a thing 
To remember for years — 

To remember wJth tears J ’ 
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pensioners congregated Tins reminds me of the pen 
si oners’ wards, which, as children, we visited with fearful 
joy, but at the same time with a half realised disgust— 
a desire to hold our button noses The odour abides 
with nie yet l remember the figure-head of Anson’s 
ship, the old ‘ Centurion,’ in the Anson Ward, and mj 
father’s excellent verses thereon, which I give here 

■LINES 

ON 

TEbe Xton jfiQiu-e=*beab 

OF 

H M S 1 CENTURION, 

NOW IN THC 
ANSON WARD, 

GREENWICH HOSPITAL 


BY AN OLD SEAMAN 


■ Introduction 

*On a visit of King William IV to Greenwich 
Hospital His Majesty went into the Anson Ward to 
look at the lion head of the “ Centurion ’’ man-of war, 
in which ship Lord Anson sailed round the world in 
1740-44 This relic had stood for many years in front 
of an inn at Goodwood, Sussex, from whence His 
Majesty caused it to be removed, first to Windsor 
Castle, and since to Greenwich One of the old men 
who stood near the King had written some lines on the 
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occasion, bur, as he did not presume to offer them to 
His Majest), we now present them to our friends as 
a testimony of his lo)altj 

'THE FIGUREHEAD OF THF "CINTURION ’ 

* What cheer, my messmates? Ah 1 you stare indeed 
Hut lm> Lion of true f nglish breed, 

A sct'nn sail »f p«i my hundredth year, 

\n 1 welt iltxor a tierth in Greenw ich tier , 

1 or I with \nson sailed the world around, 

t inn to my post, and user futhful foun f 

Astn lc ihc bow I f tough il the foaming deep 

(Drench d with the surge), and watch d the dolphins leap. 

Cn fight or flex*! I led my Commodore 
Through peril* lire an 1 seas untried lief re 
Wllh him 1 brav d the tattle and ihc l list 
And mock il at fear while others si **1 aghast 
Proof agnail fimwie pestilence and pain. 

Death o cr my head still shock his dart in sain 
While many a comrade f>und a seaman s grate 
Ilcnealh ihedtrk unfathomable wave 

My cl icf was tirare and wise tiut lov d the pelf 
lie alssavi took the Lien » shirt himself 
When lie dm led prize money or ransom , 

To me, at least, such conduct was unhandsome { 

I cr J a i la's burning nuns could have told 
Mis dear lough E plunder of Peruvian gold , 

\n 1 ashen a* length we took the tich galleon 
Ite give we neither dollar nor doubloon. 

\ ct I r-cVr grow I «!, Me diwrmtented raiterv, 
f.reerfr to share that bane of Ertgliih sailors, 

1 ut srrll deserved, wben o«.t tong 'oj-age was o er, 

A kriil rt fate (Ian to be turned ad ore 
I Dr l w as the witnch tl at tote we from my s’ i] , 

IjibmL l as we were t *MVt fr wn tl e *' p. 

}J w f «uv domaj years have r * 4 r>J away 
vc I suit «cnr<J to pMtoat jte d-rsy ' 

In vtnv «.t need. • Vtit a friend on fail 1 , 

1 or-rd tr i the hi-g a t t'lway I > g» 1 * Iwjth, 
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not forgetting the quaint forms, and music as quaint, of 
the drummer and fifer who at sunset dunng the summer 
months marched round the Grand Quadrangle The 
four grass plots of this emplacement were held very 
sacred a pensioner sentry with a powerful voipe was 
stationed in the middle to warn off the holiday makers 
I can hear him now, as he bawled to the townspeople 
and cockneys, * Git off the grass there, will yer ' git off 
the grass 1 1 A propos of this, at least forty years ago 
) I W3S crossing from the Opera house corner of the 
Haymarket to Cockspur Street when a Greenwich pen 
sioner, in his three-cornered hat and knee-breeches, 
attempting to do so, was driven back by a carnage, and was 
within an ace of being run over On seeing this, a man 
who was passing, and who evidently remembered how 
he had been snubbed at the Hospital, yelled out, ‘Yah 1 
get off the grass there 1 I felt pretty sure I was the 
only bystander who understood and enjoyed the full 
force of the sarcasm Then there was the union jack 
that waved drow sily over the Governor s quarters, but 
which now and again would fight madly with the frantic 
northwesters, and which vmdtytCcalled to our tender 
trnnds the terrible tradition of a certain old pensioner 
> who, on being sent to free the flag that had got en 
tangled, was cruelly caught up by it and hurled head 
long over the parapet to his death I must not omit 
the dismal Isle of Dogs, at that time with hardly a 
habitation on it , Gallows Point and the neighbouring 
marshes, mysterious wastes, whose shores were fortified 
with black mud, and the carcases of drowned dogs, 
hideously swollen, among the ooze I have a dim 
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remembrance of the body of a pirate being pointed out 
to me, nUH-tcd on the cd^c of the horuon m hw rust) 
chains hut pethajw in this I deceive myself, or was 
deceived Hun there were strawberry feasts and t’linv* 
mastr^.% bonfires and birthday keepings — hot eUef 
wide and such wassail — each new pleasure a bright little 
bead to stnn„ on munory 

Hun came, as 1 grew older, sculling and sailing 
w litre the anythin,, but silver streaming 1 hames flowed 
on and widened just U ool wich to I nth and its broad 
estuary There was also the long looked forward to 
annual regatta for Greenwich watermen, to which, 
weeks beforehand, tn) father’s old friends, laird Prud 
hoe and Captain Orlando 1 elix, were serious!) invited 
from 1/indon, and to which, as a matter of course, the) 
often came, and cncVet on IUacUieath also Gteen 
wich lair (with its merry go-rounds three throws a 
perm) , the iniquities of Mr Punch, and a learned slog 
that could shuttle and cut)— a sanctuary for ill manners, 
and altogether a less holy gathering 

Ilcauty was there 1 1 1 beamy Jn <5 sgrace. 

Also Greenwich Park! Well do 1 remember my 
frohes there— hunt the handkerchief with the dryads 
of the grove, hoydens with wind blown skirts and rebel 
curls, and all their laughing graces, so hard to be 
entirely approved of Pleasant is the balm of recollec 
lion 1 

The Painted Hall was always an interest, my father 
having had so much to do with its foundation and 
formation I can recollect sitting to Mr Bnggs, the 
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Academician, for my portrait in the large picture of 
George III presenting a diamond hilled sword to Lord 
Howe * I am perched on the poop in a crimson tunic 
Lord Prudhoe was of a plajful disposition though 
a sailor, he pretended that he did not know, a ship’s 
stem from her stem, he talked of commanding a 
‘Patagonian line of battle brig’ He was tall and fair, 
and wore his hat just a little bit on one side 

Captain Orlando Telix (afterwards General Orlando 
Felix) was short and slight, and rather an exquisite, 
who went in for doing the correct thing He com 
posed verses 

Felix was also jocular, and, in spite of an attractive 
stammer, would pretend to be a showman in Womb- 
well’s menagerie He made us all laugh with such 
nonsense as the following — 

‘Walk up ladies and gentlemen Walk up, and 
see my most extrornary little hammal, the Manshoot 
Monkey, which came to this country on the bottom 
Crust of a twopenny loaf, the crumb of which served 
him for his prowision during his woyage. There was 
two of these extrornary little hanimals King George 
had one, and I had t’other, but hisn died, and he 
comes to me and he says, says he, “ I say, Tom, give 
us jour monkey” “No,” says I, “King George, no' 
1 11 see you blest first, for you sees as how I gets my 
livin’ thereboy ” * 

* I have a handsome sword that Admiral Howe gave my 
grandfather, and which is at his (Lord Howe’s) side in Briggs’s 
picture- The Xfowe family still possess their splecdid 'presents 
lion. sward.’ The peer who now owns it does not keep it at his 
side he always keeps it at his banker’s 
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paddy (nee m the husk), and in consequence half her 
stock became stone-blind Hens are about the most 
wayward oF created creatures Sometimes nothing on 
earth will persuade them to sit , pluck out their under 
feathers, «and whip them with stinging-nettles — do what 
you will, it is of no use Again, at other times they 
are so broody that you may kick them off the empty 
nest, and they are on it again before your back is 
turned , they refuse to be disturbed Ellen had many 
such monomaniacs to contend with Then there were 
pestilences — successions of such pip, roup, gapes, 
and an obscure disease called bumblefoot These 
destroyed what the paddy had spared, the white booted 
and all Poor Ellen * 

Father Thames flowed on the other side of our wall 
There watermen, jacks in the-water, mudlarks, and other 
nondesertpts congregated and loafed, leaning against 
posts, with their hands m the pockets of their stiff and 
tarred trousers, smoking when they could, and using 
the energetic language of imprecation when they could 
not During the pestilences the poor child, shedding 
tears as big as decanter-stoppers, would go round the 
yard, gather up her dead, and fling them oier the ua'L 
She collected them many times, hut threw them over 
only twice, for the second time she did so these men 
of Behai, when they saw the corpses coming shouted 
to each other ‘I say, look out’ Here they comes 
again * X m Mowed, See 

All this seemed funny enough to us boys, yet I fear it 
mil not seem so to any one else, how cur, I guc future 
passible generations of Locker the dunce of a smile or 
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a yawn But what is the use of appealing to posterity ? 
No circumstance or story is the same after a lapse of 
time , even the tellers ate not the same interpreters 
Last, but not least, certainly biggest, I must not for 
get Argus, a huge black and flute Noufoundfand .dog 
He was the flos tanum, whose affections we faithfu y 
returned The faithful beast entered into all our 
sports He was very fond of looking on at battledore 
and shuttlecock He might have described us as 
Luath did his playmates 


The young anes rantin' thro the house 
My heart has been sae fain to see them 
That I, for joy, hae barhit \t) them 

A butcher's dog in the town, and the cats in Cats’ 
Square, were Ins only ill wishers Like his namesake 
of the ' Odyssey, he fawned with his tad and laid down 
his ears when approached by those he loved, and prob 
ably the ancient Argus, when he came out of Ionian 
waters, had exactly the same cunous and thorough way 
of shaking himself that our Argus had when he came 
ashore from the lhames he wrung lumself dry, gmdu 
ally, from nose to tad After our sports he would he 
with lus eyes half closed, snapping lardy at the flies, o 
fall asleep at lus enormous length on the hearthrug and 
dream Many were the phantom Toms he hunted there 
In those days Dr Coke, RN, was chaplain of .he 
Hospital — a Churchman of the tawny port wme school , 
an ecclesiastic, and nothing more , one o 0he 
ye.se divines who prefer absolute unbelief to spnnons 
orthodoxy He was a kmdly but choleric old boy, 
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Once on a time I was mad about domesticated 
animals, and now the taste has almost died out of me , 
my owls are but the languidcst dregs of it I was also 
demoted to squirts, pea shooting, and bows and arrows 
— in fact, to ever) thing that propelled , and to an 
enormously heavy rifle, a reluctant w eapon, into which 
you pounded a greased bullet. I wonder I never 
slaughtered anybod) The laundry garden was the 
scene of most of my exploits 

These are my reminiscences, with which the reader, 
if ever he has been a boy, will be able to sympathise 
At last, one day, all at once 1 found m>sclf grown 
up, a curly headed youth, occupied with and arranging 
ray costume to the exigencies of the hour Then there 
were picnics in the neighbourhood , coketeermgs in 
Greenwich Park, flirtations on the river, our home 
returning lit by the rising moon and the risen stars, 
'Moony tides swelling to roll us ashore strawberry 
junkets at Mottingham Moat, where the grass grew so 
green and all the orchard trees had whilew ashed stems , 
dances on Blachhcath, at which certain Custs, Leggcs, 
Newdigates, Rogerses, Hislops, were prominent, a«c 
for all of whom we had a regard, dances in the Artil 
lery mess room at Woolwich, posy sending, verse 
making* and all the requisite equipments of chivalry 
An idyllic time ! Yes, for there was a certain Miss 
Adelaide Amy Trefusis, of Terror's Court, St ary 


• It was about ih s lime that I developed ft tfts (e 
for Campbell s odes an 1 Cowpcr's short poems ' , , 

AMrt'J, Swift’s Ba.c» an i Philemon *<= » nd CWU ‘ m,th * 
* Retaliation’ and Ilaunch of Venison ’ 
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Crvj I hu young hd}— slic was not nineteen— w« 

gently bom, wd neatly connected with the ancient 
ftmtl} of DmJI, who, I believe, an. st\U pleased to pro- 
nounce thur mme Ilon.ll Hut I must not thus linger 
oitf lhe*jwtliide to a melancholy story Well do I 
Tunembet Mat Trcfuus— her samphire glances, licr 
dimpling smile, her winning Fnglish face— and my first 
introduction 1 stood before her a rude, unfinished 
Creature, awkward and sheepish, struck dumb by tnum 
phant and rasishing beauty • 1 fine eyes teere not m 

fault, for she teas beautiful , not tall, she *ii« just at 
h^h as my heart 

There arc tragic intervals in all our young lues; at 
any rate, so it seems at the time, whatever it imj seem 
afterwards I was in love, that May -clay of the heart, 
when hope » at its highest l I had been looking for 
ward to meeting her at a ball, a garrison ' hop * I had 
nourished myself with the bnghtest anticiiiations. 1 
felt that this ball would be the crisis of my career, per 
haps of my very existence You must remember I was 
very young I was only eighteen I arranged to go, 
though the doing so would entail a senous personal 
sacrifice, but I rejoiced to make such a sacrifice 
Hobbledehoys, as well as men, vainly struggle m the 
meshes of their destiny, for, though I set out, I was 
delay ed agonising entanglements, maddening obstacles, 
held roe back a Heaven and earth declined to interfere, 

* * Love taught me shame an ! shame with tore at strife. 
Soon tajght the Sweet ci 1 ties ofl f 
+ Francis Bacon said, Hope is a good breakfast, but a bad 
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and the powers of darkness prevailed I was so late 
that, as I stood at the front entrance, tore off my coat, 
and flung it in the face of the astonished doorkeeper, I 
beheld Miss Trefusis over the heads of the arriving and 
departing guests She was descending the step*, towards 
the banqueting-chamber, to the music of * Le Remede 
centre le Sommeil * My absence had not troubled her 
She had been speedily accommodated with military 
consolation, for she was on the scarlet-and gold arm of 
my rival — an old man of about five and thirty ' She 
appeared to be replying in an animated manner to his 
idiotic remarks Of course she looked beautiful The 
sight of her innocent happiness m being so lovely was 
torture to me. She never eared /or me 1 I tried hard, 
but I was not able to approach her — ‘she never cared ’ 
Then, all at once I felt giddy, faint, with sharp internal 
discomfort It nearly doubled me up It was the 
result of harassment and prolonged perturbation of 
spirit I dragged myself into the crowded supper room, 
where, above the babblement and brouhaha, was a con 
founded rattle of crockery, a sardonic clatter of knives 
and forks I crawled to a chair I drew into a corner 
There was an unwieldy waiter ' Quick ’ 1 said I, ‘get 
me some brandy, quick' He was deliberate. I 
thought he would never go, and then I made up my 
mmd he would never come back. hen he relumed, 
it was with negus Poor wretch' he b ecame tiresome 
with his unfruitful, undesired attentions. ‘Tiyaleetle 
tnossal o’ biled fowl,’ &x I remember everything He 
was old He had eyes bleared and mournful, weak 
legs, white cotton Stockings, and a joyless smile I 
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should have pitted him, if he would onl> have allowed 
me to do so, if lw. would but have relieved rue of his 
presence , however he hung over me,* and half poisoned 
me with the odour of onions, and all the time mj 
internal discomfort wont on to the falsetto of fiddles 
and the flight of champagne corks 

I do not know why 1 descnlie all this , it is not from 
thinking I can interest you. l Ask my pen It governs 
me, I govern not it it impels me Who dares to say 
that those people are the happiest who have thur 
troubles m the morning of their days? I am still con 
scious of those onions 1 

By this time I had become completely hemmed in by 
the feasters and philanderers Miss Trefusis mi) have 
been within a few yards of me , but, for aught it availed 
me, she might have been at Jencho The whole affair 
W3S a very carnival of mockery I could not escape 
from my corner My chance was gone, and, as it 
turned out, for ever' Beautiful Amyl what has be 
come of you now, now that 1 can no longer sun myself 
in your blue eyes? And what — what has become of 
me — of me as I was when I did so ? 

She was fair, with fair hair She wore a frock with a 
black velvet body and fluffy muslin skirt She was 
adorable If she ever violated our conventionalities, it 
was done charmingly, tnumphantly I used to wonder 
that saucy words could ever come out of so sweet a 
mouth They say that Pity is akin to Love, though 
only a Poor Relation , but Amy did not even pity me 

* *Ce gros bn tor de valet 1 who picked up Mademoiselle de 
®ntl s glove 
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There is a remedy for everything except Death (Death 
itself is a remedy), so the bitterness of this disappoint 
metit has long passed away, it belongs to a far-off 
period — part of a former state of existence Love’s 
torments have become a tender souvenir , but *\en now 
I think of her In memory I still gaze upon her, and 
with a pensiveness that is inseparable from retrospect 
Lost was she — lost 1 nor could the sufferer say that in 
the act of preference he had b*en unjustly dealt with , but 
the maid was gone * 

Women have been m> worst and best educators 

You see my morbid feelings and malaise were ever 
present, though more concealed than they had been, 
and took the keen edge ofT my social enjoyments * At 
hst my boating and ball play mg youth was at an end 
the scenes of my life changed from Greenwich Hospital 
to London — ' London, that is to me so dere and swetc, 
in which I was forthgrowen , and more kindly love ha\e 
I to that place than any other on Yerth t— 

Tomum el opes, strepuoroque Ronre 

I became a coxcomb and an Admiralty clerk, having 
lodgings m Southampton Street, Jermyn Street, and 
afterwards m Bury Sheet, till I married, but I am 
anticipating 

1S93 — -My two sons will soon be young men, and I 
do not wish them worse luck lhan to win the friendship 
of two chaste, intelligent, and fairly young married 

* * As there gleam? in the thyrsus that haechanaJr bear. 

Thro* the t loom of a garland ihe point of a spear 
t Cl aucer s ' Testament of Jvwe 
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women , and if my sons fall m love with these ladies, 

so much the better, saj I 

The socict) and influence of such women are more 
valuable to ft vcr> >oung man in forming his character 
than the experience of men and all the pedantry of books. 


SCHOOLDAYS 

I will now go back to the winter of 1626-17 when I 
was between five and six and paid a long visit to m) 
dear Aunt Mar) A childless woman with a motherl) 
heart, who was 1 bom under a charitable star she lived 
a life of affection and beneficence at Carlisle with her 
mother, Mrs Uoucher and a short distance from 
another sery ancient female relative, whose name I 
forget, but who had a prehistoric reputation for great 
beauty, and passed a humdrum hidden away existence 
in a house all by herself, like a sh> old tench year after 
year growing fatter and sleepier in its stagnant pool 
I can remember that we indulged in the comfortable 
joyance of tea and crumpets, the inclination for which 
still remains with me They made me ver) happy 
However, although I was a great darling and could 
freely appreciate translations from the ingenious M 
Charles Perrault these kind folk did not fail to discover 
that I was slow jit book learning , but I was not the less 
beloved on that account 

On my return home my own people also found out, 
notwithstanding my golden curls and bump of gaiety,* 
• I have a kind letter that my father wrote me dated January 
1S29 \ eslcrday I dined w tth Mr Ctaket at Kens cgton Palate 
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almost eight He is now at my side as I write this 

melancholy report ' 

As far as my memory serves me, I have a child s 
impression that Miss Griffin lud all the qualities of ft 
kitchen poker, except its ccaiston »/ t artnth , that her 
deportment was fn 0 id , and that she had a Vick even 
in her caress, was severely Lalvinislic, and had a projxjr 
sense of the importance of veracity \X that time the first 
(the doctrine) was a tenor to me, and my prctematurally 
teen instinct for self preservation made me regard the 
last as an impossible virtue, I am more reasonable now 
I remained about a year with Miss Gnffin and was 
then (1830) sent to Mr Barnett of\ateley,inHampshirc, 
a clergyman who took five or six pupils. There is a 
passing allusion to this Orbihus of the birch in the fourth, 
Sixth, and ninth stanzas of my lyric, * The Jester s Moral ' 
My brother Edward had been with him and Henry 
and Robert Cust, George Windham, and two sons of 
Sumner Bishop of \V inchesteT, were my schoolfellows 
I hated, reared and almost despised Mr Barnett, 
but I loved his wife — as far as 1 had capacity for such a 
feeling My heart goes out to her with a tender recol 
lection as I write this I believe she was a sensible and 
motherly woman , but she had wretched health , and I 
think that even she at last, rather gave me up as a not 
satisfactory little boy Old Barnett used to gnn at me 
despitefully as he drew his snitch out of his desk Even 
in those moments of supreme terror 1 remember 1 was 
curiously interested in the quantity of gold m his gums. 

It is painful to remember, it is impossible to forget, 
that I used to steal Mrs Barnetts jams and pickles, I 
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welt acquainted with the raw head and cross bones 
feeling Even then a mystery and a burden oppressed 
me, my companions seemed phantoms, ume, space, 
everything, was a phantom And yet I realised ray 
isolation 4 — that 1 was myself, and could not be any 
Other than myself I used to wonder— as others have 
wondered — when everybody had left a room, when the 
room is empty, what became of that room Even when 
one is grown up one cannot help thinking oneself the 
pivot on which everything turns. Surely, we say, there 
will be a difference when we slip away Piccadilly will 
not be quite so crowded, surely we shall take some- 
thing with us 

The sense of tears in mortal things and of the transi 
tory nature of everything took, and has ever since kept, 
possession of me The Veiled Figure with his reversed 
torch was a presence, though a fitful one and a shadowy 
It must not be supposed that these ideas passed dis 
tmctly through my young mind, but the effect of them 
was such as I have attempted to describe 

I had never heard of Moschus, but the little child 
even then would have been able to appreciate the heart 
piercing pathos of that passage where the poor heathen 
contrasts the revival of the woods and fields after seem 
ing death with the sleep of roan that knows no waking 

Ah me the mallows, dead in the gardens drear ! 

Ah, the green parsley, the thriving tufts of d 11 1 — 

These again shall rise alia!! live in the coming year 

Bat we men in our pride, we in wisdom and strength— 

We, if once we d e, deaf in the womb of earth 
SUep the sleep that wakes not —sleep of inf nite length 
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And yet there vras a mocking spirit in my sad thoughts 
And you, my dear son, or son’s son, who may kindly 
read these pages, must understand that, with all this 
morbidity and inclination for reverie, I was in some 
ways an exceptionally lively little boy, intere?ted m 
many things The child was father of the man m his 
appreciation of jest and whim and nonsense, and yet in 
having an imperfect sense of the ridiculous 

But to return I remember Mr Barnett had two 
horses, called Dactyl and Centum I used to think how 
odd it was to give such senseless names to animals with 
the same number of feet , but I suppose the names 
meant more than I knew of However, X was afraid to 
ask. I do not think l cared much for the Sumners 
Windham was the eldest brother of the present Lord 
Lcconfield, everybody liked Windham Harry Oust 
was a dating bo> You will be able to appreciate the 
tether of his audacity when I tell you lhat he once made 
old Barnett an apple pw bed ' I do not remember if he 
was severely punished for this I was the youngest 
of all 

W c much affected a wheelwright’s shop, with Us pig 
sties and straw beehives — a drunken looking row, there 
, rusty iron, tin pots naves of wheels, and ancient litter 
lay about, also a grindstone, and there was a saw pit, 
where wc liuntcd the stag beetle. All these were owned 
by one Barlow, an inveterate Baptist, whose Christian 
name was lvuc , he had two sons, Moses and Aaron * 

I ight or ten years ago I was staying with Sir Edward 
Xlamlcy at the Staff College, and we walked over to 
* my poem, * The JeUrr’s M ■>raL' 

4 
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Yatelej The schoolhouse had been pulled down, 
modest daisies and buttercups were springing where 
erst the gaudy Eidderminster had flowered, but still 
there were the tree-girt meadows, the deeply rutted 
lanes and abounding hedgerows, the cress set rivulets 
where minnows darted, and a hazel copse where millions 
of primroses grew ■unmolested This last was the spot 
where old Barnett had employed me to cut his switches, 
but where also were sounds and sights still pleasant to 
remember, for it was there that I used to hear the 
blackcap warble with sweet but inward melody, 

And thro the hazels th cfc, espy 

The hatching throstles shining eye 

I missed the gipsy encampment and the village pound, 
but there were the same old footpaths through the same 
old fields \\ «h difficulty I identified two neighbour 
ing patches of straw thatched and whitewashed cottages 
which lay nestled in little gardens with swcetbmr 
hedges, and there the frugal bee still improved her 
houT While I was looking about me, upon whom 
should I come but Aaron Barlow himself, still a hale 
man, but inglorious!) mute, and bent with toil To m> 
>oung eyes he had seemed oldish half a century before 
I think I was a trifle interesting to him How far more 
interesting « as he to me I 

It was curious bow that sight of Yateley Common 
brought back an afternoon of little-boyhood I had 
been moulding clay and nuking little bricks and after 
1 had put them in the sun to dry 1 remember I read a 
chapter of * Sandford and Merton ' 1 he surrounding 
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landscape, the buds in the near orchard answering each 
other m their songs, the four Russian sailors in Spits 
bergen, the row of little bnels, and my own feelings all 
united and mixed, u ere vivid as if it had been ) csterdaj 
We used to angle for little coarse fish at a neighbour 
ing watermill. This sport was about the only pursuit 
that brought Mr Barnett and me pleasantly together 
The rod he then brandished had no terrors 1 remem 
her the pantin„ pulsing of the machines, the huge cob- 
webs made white with floating meal, the dripping wheel, 
the nser bants, willow fringed, and Hie leap of the fish 
Sometimes we heard the halloa!' and fell in 

with Sir John Colics hounds Our pets were high 
shouldered liawts and lop-eared rabbits pigeons, and 
tint disappointing little animal, the guinea pig then 
there was the usual bird catching and bud nesting but 
1 never could mate up my mind to rob a birds nest. 

I recall the ullage shop, kept by one of the church 
wardens, where mops, cheese, gunpowdir, ribbons, mouse- 
traps and bullseyes were sold How well do 1 remember 
tic little thirteenth century church— white stone and 
stucco, and a wooden tower, the high sided square 
(lew ami faded red curtains and cushions , the dimp- 
smelling lioots of devotion . the music,* consisting 01 
one or two preposterous wind instruments— a con 
divided n^amst itself, but nothin* could degrade the 
clear chll 1 voces ‘The Lords my Shepherd, I’ll no 


• li CKr* t ytnrt it* l* d! « eve*v v ^» ^ °** 1 
l* I ' * **» iV ™»t Uw«u *Ue *v*» •* ' e 0 

l »«J Uf (.latr**-! Into Ihe »t« * 1 2 1 1 

* tstn jo s -b r » ' 1 ’* ■» “ ‘ °^ eo n * 
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■want ’ In the churchyard a sheep or two were nibbhn 
among the ill kept graves ; there were tombstones wit 
uncouthly cut * Hie jacets * and prophetic ‘ Resurgams 
milestones on life’s highway, slowly passing into gree 
obliteration, and therefore venerable, hard by was 
pool where the swift dragon fly glanced. 

Since I left Yateley School the bell of that htti 
church has tolled for more than one generation < 
peasant worshippers who had gone on patiently toiling 

Till the bell, which not in vain 

Hid summoned them to weekly prayer. 

Called them, one by one, again 
To the church, and left them there 

I am sure Mr Barnett was an absurd man, and tha 
his ignorance was encyclopaedic. Yeats afterwards, whe 
I may have been about eighteen, he came to see m 
lather at Greenwich, and I was amazed to think th 
person before me, old and gaucht , and with a pr< 
pitiatory gnn, was that formidable savage who 1)3 
once exercised so terrible a sway We talked of pa 
da) s, and as he was rather jocose, I ventured to say 
still felt the tingling of the hazel switches The mise 
able creature pretended that he had no recollection . 
the circumstance. ' It is strange, my dear young fnen' 
but I have entirely forgotten it’ ‘Perhaps jou hai 
forgotten it, sir, but then, as somebody else said, “yc 
were at the other end of the switch ’ ’ * I never belie 
him after that day When he walked out of my fathci 
library he walked out of my life. 

• Ferbaps my child t imagination may hare distorted some 
the fact* itated In these l»*t pages Perhaps — but who cares? 
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From Mr Barnett’s I was sent, on March 2t, 1831, 
to Mr dwell, of Clapham Common, not a stone’s throw 
from the unloved Miss Griffin El well was a kindly 
Calvinist , he wore a queer peruke, and in consequence 
was always called ‘Old Rum Wig’ We were ill looked 
after, his wife seeming to think that salvation depended 
more upon predestination than soap Dein Bradley 
my schoolfellow there, tells me that dwell subsided 
into the Irvingite faith and bankruptcy , that he 
migrated somewhere and lived and died 

dwell, hie Miss Griffin, was the proti'gd of a Mrs 
Shore,* who also dwelt at Clapham and domineered. 
His school consisted of some fourteen or more boys , 
and among them was the Dean of Westminster, as I 
have just said, also George Grove (now Sir George, an 
authority in music), and two sons of Sir Andrew Agncw 
It was it dwell s that I began to care for athletic games. 
Me played at prisoners basef in the lean stnp of a play 
ground at the rear of the house. I was considered 
formidable in a football scrimmage against the wall, 
and there was cricket once a week on the Common 
It was there that I bought ‘parliament, ‘tom trot/ 
and ‘ginger pop’ of an old warrior with one eye and 
a JriU de ntz, whose bairov. of ‘goodies was our basis 
of such supplies I sometimes think my chronic indi 
gcstion may lu\ c come out of that barrow 1 
As time went on I showed a further aptitude for 
games, and consequently Ixxame a more self rcsjKCtmg 
* je 45 

t A put me »e f crrtd to by Shake*pe*ie **penw. 

DelVer 
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person, and began to get quit of, or at any rate to 
control, my morbid feelings 

I had -not been a year at Elwell s before my father 
and mother grew dissatisfied with my progress — as well 
they rAight be — and sent me (in 1832) to the Rev fir 
Wight, vicar of Drearyboro’, who advertised in ‘The 
Record,* a Dow Church newspaper I have rather a 
misty recollection of this period of my life However, I 
well remember the deadly temperature oF my bedroom — 
freezing and cheerless — the thin blankets, and scant 
■white dimity hangings, the wintry sheets — 

The blankets were thin, and the sheets they were sma — 

and the water that turned to ice m my jug In those 
days there were no hot water cans Hot water as a 
cosmetic rarely came my way Talk of one's golden, 
youth 1 At Wights, as at Barnetts I was a wretched 
little bo> — shivery and chilbkuny 

At this point I cannot help observing how little my 
father and mother seem to have known of the people to 
whose care they confided me. Mr and Mrs Wight 
they never even saw , and small blame to them, for they 
had gone to Italy for my father’s health It is different 
now — at least my own experience makes me think so 
and feel strongly on the subject Only the other day I 
was describing to a friend the sort of qualities I thought 
absolutely necessary m a tutor for her son, and she 
replied pretty much in the words of Madame de Stael 
* Ma chfcre, si je trouve votre homme je I epousfc* 

Mr Wight was a simple and kindly little man My 
only recollection of Mrs \\ ight is that she was remote 
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from beautiful, and not quite aware of the distance, and 
that she had a rat trap of a temper— -at least, so said my 
fellow pupil But now I think on it, she may ha\e 
suffered from bad health, and therefore was to be pitied. 

I found Drear} boro a very dull place — 

A Jiltlc sleep) lazy town 
Beg rt by daisied mead and down 

I knew no boys of my own age, and my sole recreation 
was gardening for which I had no vocation I used to 
sow pumpkin seeds and almost immediatelj afterwards 
dig them up to see how they were getting on — and >et 
somehow they diet get on. 

Not very far from the house was a cunousl} shaped 
grass field, intersected by a stream and enclosed b> high 
hedges and a little copse It was called ‘ The Half acre ' 
This field stimulated the fancy I think if I could see 
it now I should recognise that it had a medieval look 
I used to fancy that perhaps some day or other I might 
go there and find St. George still fighting the dragon 
My dissipation was an occasional clencal meeting 
where Biblical prophecy and the Apocalyptic number 
666 wctc frantically discussed by a knot of what I now 
think must have been presumptuous jackasses, and in 
a way that then occasioned me cold, clammy terrors. I 
still suffer from their sinister predictions 

I did not carry away much classical accomplishment 
from Drear) boro , but it was there that I mastered 
Cifnn pedigrees m Genesis and the names of the 
mountains and rivers. There also I made m> first 
acquaintance with the cuts m ‘ Tom Hoods Comic 
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Annual ,’ they «ac lh«*n issued (n ihcet*, and were 
indeed a revelation I have abrtys l>cm true to this my 
early love 

'nitre was only one other pupil Hr was seven 
years older than mptlf, hut I renitmlxrr we both were 
(lniicrald) »n lo\e with the same lad) — Miss Eleanor 
Orkney, a bcautdul maiden, whore father li\ed in the 
town I recall my hi 0 h flown admiration and reverence 
for her, and the shod, of first seeing my schoolfellow 
kiss her I wrung ni) hands. I am wiser now By 
Jupiter’ she was lose!) But think kindly of the 
infatuated young nun, my ova! , for though he patiently 
endured any amount of ill treatment faun that girl, she 
said lit »as a schoolboy — and so they jutted, lie 
afterwards came out as a Wrangler, and is now a dean. 
What lus become of the young lady ? If she is not 
dead, she is an old, old woman. The fuller recollection 
of these pfnlandenngs comes back to me as I w TJ te — 
tsfenalh the ktsung cf Nell! 

I have said that as a child 1 suffered from religious 
tremors. It was about this lime that I was more acutely 
persecuted by them Thanks to early teaching and a 
constitutional melancholy, I was deeply impressed with 
a sense of my extreme wickedness and utterly lost 
condition, and as, alack 1 1 have never done anything 
to justify a change of opinion, the impression has never 
left me, and 1 fear never will The Biblical discussions 
at Wight’s, founded on the works of ‘blind’ Frere, 
H Raikes, Cooper (‘Cnsis ’), &c , made my hair stand on 
end. It was the same, and yet different, vnth the creed 
and controversy of St Athanasius, which once set 
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Christians cutting each other’s throats over a diphthong 
I listened and trembled, bat still I rejoiced in the 
resonant rhetoric and lyric splendour The Christian 
religion as usually taught is a cruel religion. 

A moment s time, a narrow space. 

Divides me from that heavenly place. 

Or shuts me up m hell 

Surely this is too bad of Dr Wesley I left Wights 
on December so, 1832 

In the summer of 188S I revisited Drearyboro, and, 
under the guidance of Mr Good, a leading tradesman 
in the town, paid a visit to the fine church, and after 
wards to the homely vicarage, where, nearly sixty years 
before, I had lived as Mr Wights pupil I bought a 
photograph (now at Newhaven Court) which shows the 
lattice of my little bedroom, and I peered in at the 
■window of the sitting room, where I had conned my 
tasks. I also called on John Linton, the church clerk, 
who had blacked the Vicars boots for forty years, and 
as a boy had worked in his garden — now a neglected 
precinct, full of burdocks, rubbish, and broken bottles 
Dogs and fowls had established rights of way through 
the fences Linton was six years my senior, kindly and 
pious I Tc remembered me as a thin faced delicate 
looking boy, and he also well remembered my school 
fellow's flirtation, anti told me its issue. Mr Good 
spoke most highly of Mr Might, but he was less enthusi 
astic about Mrs. Might He pointed out to me a 
cunous and interesting epitaph on the Vicar’s mono 
mental tablet, which the worthy man had composed 
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whispered thru when he hadnT’ S ° SS,P 

»! off a piece of bell rooe ,*” y t0blCC °' h ‘ " °”“ 
smoke* it Hi* r. ^ P ut 11 ,nt o his pipe, and 
remained; high and 1" "* Sl ”°“ d ‘= d - « ho 
the holidays The oJ‘ ° P ** ‘ he !cho olhoiise during 
the cred/of , he 5,'"'"?" lh “ 1 to 
mustard and cress (n),’ ”, S ’ V** he b °“6 h t some 
day before the school b “°! ltr boy s mo, >oy), and the 
gigantic characters undo, r‘ “? “" ed ‘' G “ms” m 
He would not h™ umss bedroom window 

heen h,s ta llTa ITT 1 *° d ° ,h “ lf * “ »« 
arrant coward \ n d ruT t° Ve3 ' the BuI1 >' was an 
wasted so much 0, yom L /"” “ >°“ 1 

dear children I am u P on bim Remember,* 

subject, and I do so wuh allre ^ W ‘ th * Very Sen0US 

this. th aU re ' ere nce p ray remember 

of the schoolroom T *h?ch^ m >! !"' , °' ,U at the con,ei 
been called the “ Porvdcri.w it ,mme moriaI had 
boys washed their hands and b™’h j he " lh ° b ™ est 
was a darkish room. " d o h ' d ,h '" b mt » 

I chanced to when as a fag 

came up abruptly, and said,' with j”r b |°°' S ' ‘ h,! B "" y 
‘ I say, you fellow , look here. I r ? ht m hls face 
sinned against the Holy Ghost • ^ 1 H ° pe 1 haven '‘ 
He then grasped me by the arm he Sa ' d 

ton boot on it-glared at * dl “* 

and did not instantly reply, gave me taken aback * 
which sent me fly, ng P Y E me a v «cious kick. 
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•I afterwards found that there were a good man) 
little bo)S to whom the poor wretch had, at some ttme 
or other, put the same question (and probably given 
tae same kick), trying as it were to get comfort out of 
each. His name was * » 

It is remarkable how s) stems have changed as regards 
the treatment of boys Bumcy s was not a cheap 
school while there I cost my father 100/ a year — a 
large sum of money fifty years ago — and yit we vtn, 
ill looked after and poorly fed. There were no cubicles, 
some of us slept two tn a bed. It e had tea, or milk 
and water, and hu b e hunches of bread spread with 
butter, for breakfast for dinner, no. pudding and 
currant dumpling (‘stickjaw ) on alternate days, served 
on an unsa\our> smelling pewter platter, and before 
our meat, then our beef or mutton, sened on the 
same plate as the pudding, and washed down with 
infenor 'swipes’ m tin mugs all this inaugurated by 
a lengthy Latin thanksgiving that could hardly be 
described as a transient act of adoration The food 
was coarse m quality, and the washing arrangements, 
to make the best of them, were unpleasant. The 
system of punishment was a mistaken one not much 
caning, and less flogging , but it was very often, ‘ Locker, 
copy out the Ten Commandments ten times, or, for a 
neglected lesson or word forgotten, to write out, perhaps 
dunng the best part of a summer afternoon, that par 
ticular word a thousand times. 1 was not a royal 
captive, but, like Arthur, I could have said, * So I were 
out of pnson, and kept sheep, I should be as merry 
as the day js long 5 
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clever at fives and fairly good at cricket, if I spelt 
abominably and could not construe a lino of Latin ? 
All their Oxford or Cambridge, Church or liar aspira- 
tions and intentions, were abandoned. With some 
difficulty, and after considerable delay, on September 
18, 1837, they obtained for me a high stool as junior 
clerk m a colonial broker's* counting house m Mincing 
Lanfc, where it seemed to be understood that I v is, not 
Speedily perhaps, but solidly and assuredly, to atlutvo 
my fortune. I did not rcceiv e p iy , I was to ‘ team the 
business ’ I bad to go to the Custom House and docks, 
was initiated into the mystery of imoicts, warrants, and 
bills ofladtng It was part of my duty to attend ‘rum- 
mage ' sales Armed with a catalogue, I made a prcttncC 
of valuing cotton, rice, turmeric, indigo, shellac, and 
cochineal, to say nothing of salt water, damaged sugars, 
Arc. ; but in reality I learnt next to nothing 1 he recol- 
lection of it all is disagreeable and humiliating, for I 
turned out as inefficient at commerce as at everything 
else; besides, it was there that I gradually developed an 
unpleasant turn for quizzing, i'npnl moqutur — m itself 


• What trivial circumstance* linger In the memory, to the 
exclusion of that which is Important 1 ll Is nigh fifty years Since I 
paid this worthy gentleman a vi«it, anil the following is nil that I 
remember of ft. I ptijed ui billiards with hi* bo)s, and while so 
engaged we were summoned to family ptajer The youngest son 
und I, With great reluctance, obeyed the mandate, the game the 
while being continued by Ihe elder ones. The solemn function wu 
held In a room immediately adjoining, and while we were on our 
knees we heard the delightful click of the shining Ivory balls I 
recall that after « very rapid click, click, little fellow worshipper 
turned, and whispered to me, eagerly but grarely 1 ‘I think that 
was a cannon * JBat/a ! this 5 s poor rubbish to set down here. 
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fatal to success in life — together with certain would be* 
fine-gentlemen proclivities. I gave a good deal of my 
mind to the cut of my trousers. I was pensively sar 
castic, but my wit was empty — a sneeze of the mind. 

1 mada fun of the ctcrks, and even of the kindly partners 
—and a duffer had no nght to do that. Small wonder 
that my father was advised to remove me, which he did 
in December, 1838 

1 have a lively recollection of Mincing Lane, for it 
was there that my real education begin It was a new 
world every fresh acquaintance an event and every 
incident a discovery The clerks were like clerks in all 
offices there was the literary, and there was the sport 
mg , there was the facetious and the ambitious, the clerk 
v, uh a theatrical turn, and the unsatisfactory clerk. This 
last was a profligate dunce, a ‘Trcbonms,' who spelt 
sugar with two g s, and about whom there was a mystery 
He used to make excursions to ' the West End,* and to 
us City birds this stepping westward seemed to be a kind 
of heavenly destiny He was understood to spend the 
bulk of his leisure m places where, 1 fear, impropriety 
met with but slight discouragement In fact he enjoyed 
the reputation of having run a rook through every one of 
the Ten Commandments, which atone made him in 
teresting Lastly there was the industrious clerk, whose 
writing was * copper plate.’ He was curiously dexterous 
he could design and execute a * spread-eagle ' composed 
entirely of pen flourishes He was specially interested 
in me because my name was not Cocker The only 
clerk whom I can remember by name was Mr Kindred, 
a valuable clerk 'his head was an anthill of units and 
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ten*’ and 1- ears were sapped 

^jrsv:»"Ss 

see by the trade legend over the windows Mr. londred 
. A tn an d in return I tormented nim Dy 

s=S£sw-S£S 

torn quite small, arranged m such a way “ 

afterwards epened .. m the street, the pap r del ude 
a white shower over ins, at that moment, unrfcu U 
ing head Mr 

'r=lSences e I can sttl. call ^mmd ht, 

pale face, depressed and half strangled manner, 

rather superfine vocabulary . (ohedient 

Kindred ,s gone Hedred qmte lately , hub ohe to 
.0 the Heavenly Will, his wife heeps on the business 
-• P- M, y Kmdred. 1 
ahve, whether you ever thought of the * 

dl) s, an F I* " and I mined the 

From June 13th to 19m '<>* n „. toms and his 

Hon W Cust, a Commissioner of Custom ^ 

r^roT?he^y£^--^ 

walling, m France, Switzerland, and Italy, witn J 

• la .S 4 s Th,»» Culjte ™ J ”“ h * ““ 

craft, ana pombly »nh • ■ »■!*■ 
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Weare (a worthless fellow) into the country, drove him 
down to Elstree in his gig (‘gigmantty ’), and there 
murdered lnm under circumstances of great horror and 
peculiar atrocity As he passed Tyburn Gate he bought 
a sack, In which he intended to put Weare after lie had 
killed him Weare cutting his jokes, sat comfortably 
on the sack as they drove Thus, as we know, the 
object of the purchase was fulfilled 

I remember hearing Mr J W Croker give my father 
and his guests a detailed account of this murder, and he 
quoted a Catnach ballad which ran 

They cut his throat from ear to ear 
ilis brains tl ey battered in 
Hu name was Mr William Weare 
And 1 e l veil in Lyons Inn 

Years afterwards I heard that this was written by 
Ooker It is said that Croker wrote the review of 
‘Endymion’ in the 'Quarterly I would rather have 
written the ballad. 

Wondrous social and other changes will have taken 
place when my great-grandson writes his recollections. 
Me will then Ml you that the Archbishop of Canterbury 
may occasionally be seen in Piccadilly on the roof of an 
omnibus, that Devonshire House, kept by one Caven 
dish, has been converted into a dry goods siore on the 
American plan — indeed, so completely will our fine old 
feudal system have been uprooted lint a tramway will 
actually have taken jwssession of patrician Pall Mall 
and the classic ascent of St James s 1 
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grttmmg fortress Mr Garter always walked to and from 
the office If he chanced to be late, he explained that, 
for the sake of other pedestrians, he had been detained 
on his way kicking pieces of orange peel off the pave 
ment and into the gutter 

The eccentnc philanthropist did not make himself 
generally agreeable, but he was always kind to tne How 
ever, I fear I was not always grateful During the last 
few weeks of my service with him nearly the whole of 
my clerical work was the copying out of a long, long state- 
ment of his official service and clerical gnev ances — his de 
fence when his enemies should opcnl) assail him He 
would stay on at the office tilt eight at night, * religiously 
toiling,’ or, like Ajax in his tent, raging against those who 
were preparing to attack lum He was very eccentnc 
Foor Mr Garter has been dead nigh half a century 
1 did not see him for the last two or three years of his 
life, but he had a friend who was at his bedside tbc 
day before he died Stricken down with paralysis, the 
stem old man lay utterly helpless, unable to speak, or 
even to move, but conscious _ There was an expression 
in his eyes as < ff he desired something Hu friend 
pressed his hand, and then tears came into the old 
man’s eyes — tears that he could not wipe away 

I 3nd my fdtow-clcrjLs were ordinary fellows enough, 
and we recognised it. Me were joor, some of us with 
a gtovclcss, an unbrushtd |>ovtrt> Our messenger was 
a very till, burly, and blustering fallow, called Joe 
V*ebb, who been butler to an Under Seer airy of State, 
and who, naturally enough, despised us. We had no 
scry exalted opinion of ourselves, nous au/trs , but hr 
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During the time I was in Lord Haddington’s office, 
where his patronage was arranged, the list of the Navy 
was very much overcrowded There were mates rising 
forty years, nay, fifty, and lieutenants, poor fellows 1 
who wduld never see sixty five again. t Naturally these 
men were very much dissatisfied, and were constantly 
pleading for recognition, promotion,} or employment , 
but as there were next to no vacancies, we could only 
give them a stereotyped reply Indeed, many of them 
had grown so rusty that they were quite unfit for active 
vsemce afloat Among the most persevering, and I 
should think the rustiest, was a certain Lieutenant 
William Chessoru Regularly, once a week, this poor 
fellow wrote to Lord Haddington an official letter, which 
at last became an official joke With Lord Haddington, 
as with all your true humorists, a small jest went a good 
long way The dear old boy used to carefully refold these 
eloquent documents, and write ‘Pressing,’ or ‘Immediate,’ 
or both, on the outside, or ‘This is important,’ or ‘Let me 
see Mr Locker at once about this,' Ac. On the strength 
of these notes, one day I wrote Lord Haddington a 
rhyming epistle, supposed to come from that oxidized 
and irrepressible manner, which sent his Lordship into 
ecstasies As far as I can remember it ran as follows — 


TO THE EARL df HADDINGTON, K T , Ac 

V* ( 

I hnmbty beg but once again, Right Honourable Lord, 

To cra%e your grace, and place my case before you and the 


^our Lordship knows I ve written prose, but here's a rhym- 
ing ft. 

And though it » a vertc to you, don’t be averse to it. 
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Your Lordship knows my griefs and woes— that I commenced the 
service 

In Captain Noah’s bark (the Ark) — I ended it with Jervis (St 
Vincent) , 

I » e seen blood spilled and people killed, but none can dare to say 
That Billy Chesson ever ran, or tried to run, away * 

Your answers to toy humble prayers, my Lord, are always worded 
Most cautiously They ‘own receipt, and say ‘you are recorded. 
To be considered, borne in mind — with those already noted — 

As vacancies occur, in course, by officers promoted ’ 

Excuse my lay , I beg to say it is not to annoy meant , 

But if, my Lord, you can t reward, please give me some employment, 
1 11 serve your Lordship whilst aboard ship with all my best endea 
vour, 

And never more presume to bore your Lordship — no, not never 

It is my fate to base a mate and thirteen little Chessons , 

Their cost, my Lord, for bed and board my income daily lessens , 
So look with pity on my d tty, or William Cbesson may 
Be often fonnd, in duty bound, to ever humbly pray 

Lord Haddington was a high bred gentleman of the 
old school, he was very courteous and kindly He 
had been Canning’s friend He was an old man, and 
has been dead these many years — perhaps he is now 
forgotten 

* But 1 II remember thee, Glencaim, 

And a that thou hast done for me ’ 

The fact of my having been appointed to Lord 
Haddington’s private office, and afterwards selected to 
be deputy reader and precis writer, and without any 
senous catastrophe following, makes me suppose I must 
somehow have shown a slight departmental capacity, 
at any rate, 1 like to thtnk so. I was many years m the 
Admiralty my service extended through the reign of 
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three successive chief clerks. It is not necessary to 
record their names, they were best known by their 
official sobriquets of 1 Barabbas,’ * Judas/ and 1 Ananias ’ 
Chief clerks are usually detested by their juniors, 
especially graceless juniors, and, justly or not, each 
of these was execrated in turn. I doubt not but that 
they were thoroughly worthy men and valuable public 
servants, still, there was an impression not reasoned 
out, that their nicknames were altogether appropriate 
One of the seniors at the Admiralty, whom I will call 
Hogan, was a festive but stupid fellow 1 o borrow one 
of his own homely similes, he had no more care for 
poetry, oi literature generally, than 'a cow has for a 
clean shirt,’ and he had no ear for music, though any 
amount of length of that organ for his asinine mdul 
gences Hogan had known Tom Campbell , they had 
often met at a dining club — the Crown, called in ndicule 
the ‘ Five-shilling Club,’ in Regent Street He told me 
that Tom had a weak head, and would sometimes take 
too much wine, that on one occasion, after dinner, 
Campbell rose from his chair, and staggered towards 
the door, there were some providential pillars that 
supported the roof of the dining room, and, having 
reached these with difficulty, he clung to one of them 
despcralel), fearing to go farther, and afraid to return — 
and that he remained there 1 ‘And,’ said I, who 
worshipped Campbell with all a joung verseman's 
enthusiasm, ’what did you do?’ ‘Oh!’ sajs Hogan, 
*we left hun where he was, but every now and again, 
you know, we would flick a walnut at him!’ He also 
told me— and this was interesting— that Campbell, who 
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was a fastidious writer, once took a six mile walk to his 
printer (and six back again) to see a comma changed 
into a semicolon 

The first Lord Lytton had never met Campbell — 
had always avoided him, understanding that he was 
tiresome, but one day, meeting him at the house of 
a friend, he found him extraordinarily humorous. 

Tom rehearsed to him a highly dramatic, farcical, 
and outrageous dialogue, m which Tom’s mortal enemj, 
Longman, the Potentate of Paternoster Row, was inter- 
viewed as to the copyright of the Sacred Writings , the 
end of it all was that Longman, though greedy for a 
bargain, madfe up lus terrestrial mind to have nothing 
on earth to do with the work in question 

Campbell, when he did himself justice, is known to 
have been an interesting convcrser he rarely left you 
without having made some observation that was smgu 
larly suggestive, and which haunted the memory Let 
us remember that u was Campbell who said — 

To live in hearts we leave behind 
Is not to d c 

But the graceless Hogan kenned nothing of this, he 
was only able to tell me that Campbell was a feeble 
hJl)c ftlloir, that he spoke w/ih a broad Scottish accent, 
tlutt he wore a wig Poor Campbell! Poor Hogan I 
llo^an knew even less about Campbell than Crabbe 
appeared to "Moon, to have known about Burke. 

Uc knew Albert Smith I remember dining with 
Thrams, in Bolton Street, to meet Smith and the two 
Alfreds, d Omy and Mandtvillc. V. e had wines of the 
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choicest cru, and a plat of which Dwams was reasonably 
proud, and of which d Orsay approved D Orsay (an 
Alcibiades of not really such very high life), as far as 
my recollection serves me, was quite stmple and natural, 
and talked his broken English to ‘ Smeeth ’ and the rest 
of us very prettily After dinner Albert Smith gave us 
that excellent legend, * My Lord Tomnoddy , he sang 
it very well Mandeville has a sort of wit — the hpropoi 
of the moment, he is a capital mimic He used to 
personate the great Duke of Wellington, and talk like 
him, m spite of his stammeT 

To realise its pnmitive condition, you must know that 
when I first joined the Admiralty it had no electric 
telegraph , there were only semaphores to the Ports — 
small structures built on an elevation, out of which 
sprang a mast with movable arms These were clumsy 
and imperfect means of communication for at night 
and in misty weather they were useless however, the 
semaphores are sweet in my memory, for do not they 
recall the worthy nasal officer .who directed thetr 
working ? < . v 

Lieutenant i Squib, R.N, was tall and thin, elderly 
and brush headed witli a long nose, sparkling eyes, 
shaven face, and very bushy eyebrows, which projected 
like the antennas of someVnsect He always wore navy 
blue, and a tall hat with a staring nap Lieutenant 
Sqmb had a joyous aspect and the temperament of 
a boon companion, indigent but content, with a halcyon 
impecuniosjty, the luck on which he ought to have been 
down (but was not) being the natural consequence of 
slender pay and a quiverful of bouncing daughters 
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However, the Lieutenant’s was no haggard existence, 
and he would enter your presence radiant, but with a 
certain sinuosity of manner — a turn and a twist * — and 
with the amest of bow s , it was a salutation of his own 
conception — at least, I never saw any other quite like it. 
He would enter, rubbing his cheerful hands together, 
perhaps to announce some regrettable disaster, domestic 
or other I remember on one occasion it was to tell us 
of his having just had a desperate physical encounter 
with a malignant turncock, who had cut off his water 
supply—* and on the very morning, too — now, isn t it a 
curious coincidence? — you know, ‘when Mrs Squib was 
presenting him with another daughter — Number nine,, 
or ten, or eleven We always spoke of her as ‘The 
I ruitful Vine ’ Lieutenant Squib was delightful 

There were people destitute of imagination, and as 
ill conditioned as the turncock, who were indifferent to 
I leutenant Squib If he was a trifle vain, his vanity 
was a weakness, but it was an attractive weakness. He 
would don his regimentals on all possible occasions 
He attended every Levee, and so many Drawing Rooms 
m succession, where he had no particular business, that 
$t last his old messmate, V ifliam the Fourth, called out, 

* Hullo, Squib 1 What! > ou here again?* This was 
one of the I leutenant s interesting recollections. 

Notwithstanding a disparity of years. Lieutenant 
Squib, R-N , was very fnendly with some of the junior 
clerks, whom he treated with a jocose homage, and 
they, on their side, were affable and condescending, 
freely supplying him with pens and sealing wax, and 
* Li*f a sentirocotvl fcailiquia. 

5 
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dialing him oat They set traps, into which the simple 
Lieutenant invariably walked. It was to their greedy 
ears that he confided the ms and outs of his domestic 
affairs — his triumphs, his chagrins, Mrs Squibs prowess, 
and the admiration that her offspring inspired m the 
circles which they glorified 

There had been a dance at Deptford Victualling 
Yard, where a certain Viscount Lochmvar of Glenscar 
and the Isles, or some such rolling title, a tipsy mate, 
R.N , a heavy fellow, had danced the whole night 
through with sprightly Julia Squib, waltzing her after 
supper ‘ »n a way that was exceedingly painful to Mrs 
Squib. The flirtation went on for months, and we had 
interesting intelligence of it through all its stages. The 
noble admirer continued to be particular in his atten 
tions, the lady surrendered her affections, the pair 
became engaged It was fairy Titania and a certain 
Athenian weaver, more or less, over again, then sud 
denl> he altogether disappeared, and when, at last, 
Lieutenant Squib, ILN , ran him to earth at the old 
Hummums — it was on a Sunday afternoon — he found 
him in bed in a dirty flannel jatlcct, tipsy, and quite 
insensible to the feelings natural to a nobleman IluJ 
spite of the. grievous disappointment, I nmtenant Squib 
continued to die bitter end to roll off the titles of this 
disreputable person Now you have had enough of 
poor lieutenant Squib, R.N , so well lure Ltd him 
a very kindly good bye. 

Then there was llnms, our special mess nger, who 
answered the belt, sealed the Utters, jnnfud the dun«, 
anil turned up in a white uais’coat and white tic when 
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has also taught me that to live comfortably with man 
kind one must not expect too much from them. Don 
Quixote loved Sancho, and Sancho was what is called 
devoted to his master, but still, when the knight was 
dying, *the honest fellow ate and drank, and cherished 
his little carcase , and Don Quixote, if he could have 
known of it, would not have complained I can under 
stand the distraction that ‘ Melancholy ’ Burton got out 
of the ribald talk of the Oxford ‘ bargees , ’ I can also 
understand the pastime that the poet Cowper found in 
the simple chat and spmtual difficulties of gentle Mary 
of the Knitting Needles 

Whilst at the Admiralty 1 sened under Lord Had 
dington Sir James Graham, and Sir Charles Wood, and 
I will here give a brief sketch of the duties I performed , 
they were not unimportant 

As deputy reader to the assembled Board I read the 
principal despatches, and often had to decipher the 
telegrams. During the Inkermann fight, and afterwards 
dunng the Sepoy mutiny, when all England was held in 
painful suspense, this was no small responsibility, for on 
occasions— Sundays, for instance — I was often alone, had 
to 3Ct on my own judgment, and communicate wuh any 
Cabinet Minister w ho chanced to be in London and to 
whom 1 could get access. On ordinary occasions it was 
my duty to reach the ofbee by 8 15 a. m Arrived there, I 
found in a chamber contiguous to the board room, on a 
large round table, the post of that morning, just come 
in. It was an immense heap, so large that I neter 

fae tapestry tawjtsv'j They get then taporUr.ee from their 
nvocution 
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attacked it without feeling it was utterly impossible that 
on that morning I could ever get through it , but some' 
how the irksome torvte was accomplished in about two 
hours I literally tore through it I placed the letters 
m separate packets, to be conveyed to the different 
departments — the more important ones for individual 
members of the Board — and afterwards, as far as time 
allowed, I mastered these more important letters. I 
should add that, among many other duties, I kept a 
fblto book, posted up to the hour, which showed the 
station of every ship m the navy Then the Board 
assembled, and the letters were read and discussed 
Some hours later my duties were usually concluded for 
the day — that was about 3 I'M When I was not 
deputy reader to the Board I was their deputy precis 
wnter I made a short abstract of all the papers 
which came before them, so that any member could at 
once see what business had been transacted during his 
absence 

I was appointed to these duties by Sir James Graham, 
a very powerful administrator, with an Olympian look 
that none durst gamsaj He was a portent — at least 
an Admiralty portent. Sir Charles Wood was a very 
able public servant, and of the quickest apprehension 

In course of time 1 was promoted by seniority to the 
second class among the clerks, and from increased rank 
was obliged to return to a department In my case it 
was to the Pension branch, where the work was regu 
lated by precedent Soon after this m> health gave 
way, and I retired- However, I am anticipating 

The official part of my career was not a success I 
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had few clerical tnumplis— only one or two that I can 
call to mind, and when >ou hear how \ery pitiful they 
were, you will be the better able to appreciate what 1 
have just been saying 

Scene The Admiralty board room, embellished with 
elaborate carvings by Grinling Gibbons The portrait' 
of Lord Nelson lackadaisically regarding us The 
council is assembled lecture to yourself Sir Charles 
Wood enthroned, surrounded by Ins satellites — 'sea- 
dogs' with tightly spliced pigtails and wide 'slops’ 
Lyons is at Balaclava, and Napier sharpening hiscutlasa 
in the Baltic I am reading their despatches Suddenly 
Sir Charles throws a leg o\er the arm of his chair, and 
turns to me in his quick way • Go to my room, Locker,’ 
says he, 'and bring me the map of the Dardanelles, 
you’ll find it on the round table ’ 1 obey the command. 

The round table is covered with maps, but there is no 
chart of the Dardanelles, so I reluctantly return to say, 
with bated breath, that I cannot find it ' Not find it?’ 
exclaims Sir Charles with a 'humph’ ‘Its there, if 
you 11 only look, it is on the round table,* by the fire- 
place, in the corner, close to the door Sir Charles 
was cruelly precise Away I again went , and going, 
poor wretch that I was, I felt perfectly certain I should 
come back without the Dardanelles And yet I went, 
1 e\en lingered. On my return from this, my second 
unfruitful errand, Sir Charles jumps to his feet, hurries 
out of the room, and is back again before the first Sea 
Lord could pass the word, 'All bands to the for’s’l,’ 
and in his fist is a map of the Pirceus / which he shakes 
at me reproachfully, amid the (also reproachful) silence 
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of his ‘old salts’ of colleigues, m whose eyes glimmers 
ft cold dismissal as they mentally masthead me. There 
the nutttr ended No, it did not quite end there, for 
Admiral Sir Pwd Milne, GCB, to whom 1 shall 
always feel gran ful — but only a tempered gratitude — 
observed, svtto tw, to his neighbour, ‘Hed ask d for 
the Dardanelles • Sr ( harles did not hi ar this re- 
mark, or I am sure he would ha\e done me full justice. 
No one had the temerity to tell him of his mistake 
People who know oftictol life will comprehend what a 
snub this was to a sick, shy, sensitive young clerk on his 
promotion I never wholly recovered from a. Though 
the pangs of the past are seldom more than a memory, 
even now, when I am languid and not feeling my best, 
the old despairing feeling comes back W by was I 
bom? Why was not I strangled at nurse? Ac. If 
success in official life depends on comprehending it, I 
do not think anybody s career promised worse than 
mine did at that time. But enough of these empty 
lamentations. 

\ ou are thinking that what I ha\ e described was not 
altogether 3 triumph I am coming to my triumphs 
presently , Sir Charles figures in ohe of them 

On a certain morning I found a slip of paper on my 
precis book on which Sir Charles had wntten these 
pregnant words 1 Eajncts very creditable to the 
clerk* I showed the precious little scrap to Algernon 
M est, who happened be in the room when the book 
came back from the/ Board At that time he was a 
aery ambitious your! fellow and he gazed at it with 
keen but not unking envy— ^ nothirg ignoble in it— 
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mil cicLiimwIi 'It nly with lie luJ uul the unic 
ibout me’ No*. "«t » rnrly the mos* successful 
Civil Servant on the jjctuiwcnt s’aff of the ten ice— at 
least, I know no one who i» more so. I very body u 
the soh of his own works, and the re-velum n t j get on 
rarely fails to be its own fulfilment 

My other sutxcss was lonntctiil with a juam .1 l>c- 
tween a captain-superintendent of one. of the naval 
j aids and his stotckie|nr l was deputed (o make a 
precis of the com-sjx ndtncc. There w t « ridiculous 
circumstances, and I get interested in it ! afterwards 
heard that one or two namliers of the ]l urd wire so 
much amused by m> paper that the) said it was as good 
as a pla) I am not sure that they ever knew who drew 
it up. 
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l)r Jihnson has asserted that ill health makes every 
man a scoundrel. In 1849 I was especiall) scoundrel)), 
suflcnng from acute nersous depression. UowevcT, It 
was only the hj n Dyspepsia, that beldame who waits 
upon grief and anxiet), and had alwa)s more or less 
tormented me SI u now took entire possession of my 
being l writhed her accursed embraces. I was in 
that worst of pr sons, ill** dungeon of m)self and all my 
desire was libera trie ab komiifc *nalo t a meipso Cole- 
ridge all his life suffered from severe in term I discomfort, 
and took opium to allay it. Wrecn he died Ins body 
was exam ned, and nothing "as jfound to account for 
these pains The doctors att^l^• , ”‘*' , ’* * n ’ ,w — '■tiled 
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nervous sympathy Perhaps mine is a similar case I 
hope his people were hind to him about it. 

So ill was I that on May 23 I got long leave of 
absence from the office, and fled to the Continent 
At Pans, one of my letters of introduction was to 
Lady Charlotte Bruce at 29 Rue de ^ arennes a 
grand old mansion, entre eour et jardtn in the Fau 
bourg St Germain I had not seen Lady Charlotte 
very often before I became much struck with her 
virtues and, many charms, her humility, her deep feel 
ing, and her gift of repartee. I saw a great deal of 
her in Pans She was my beneficent angel, and when 
she left for England I followed her in spirit I corre- 
sponded with hfer, and this continued when I returned 
to London at the end of August At that time she was 
in Scotland, and then in the North of England 
r arly in March 1850 when Lady Charlotte came 
back to London, took a walk together in Hyde Park 
It was a short walk, but it was one of the happiest that 
I ha\e c\cr taken, for it was then that I proposed to 
llcr, and, in spite of the warning of the Sage of Bolt 
Court and all J could say, she accepted me. 

Phis is how it came about. \\ e had seated oursches 
on a bench, and neither spoke I took her hand. 

' 1 his is the prettiest hand m all the world/ said I ' I 
happen to know of one that s quite as pretty/ said she 
Another silence Perhaps I was incredulous, but when 
she pjt the other pretty hand into mine I knew that we 
bo h were very happy 

In the first days of Mav she returned to Pant 1 fol 
lowed her tn June, and «c were mimed on July 4. 
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Lord and Lady Gra> of Gray, the Duke and Duchess 
of ILamilton, my kinsman, George Ca>le>, Dick Ed 
wardcs, and others, si tare at my wedding After the 
ceremony we drove to St Germain, Mr Thomas 
Lrskmt, of Lmhthen, lending us Ins house ‘Dear 
Tom I* he was a most lovable person But, alack 1 
Tilth ft genius for goodness be had not a single redeem- 
ing vice , hol> in all his nays, and with the aspect or 
one who sorrowed for his suffering fellow ere uures, his 
simplest greeting was a benediction I haie had many 
delightful walks and talks with Mr Enkine \et lus 
views were nebulous, like an angel, he spoke from a 
cloud, but also in % cloud However, he did me good, 
and I am deeply grateful. He a little resembled his 
excellent fnend, the Rev T D Maurice, in this much, 
that VtnhUr age expectant Domnurn was the law of 
Both tlicir lives Mr Erskine was able to appreciate 
very different people , among others, Carlyle and Jowett, 
the Rev Norman Macleod, I ord Rutherford, and Ster 
ling of Keir Indeed, his was 1 piety that many were 
able to apprehend, though but few could attain unto 
He lived m the hearts of his friends, and when he died 
his funeral was a Teal apotheosis 

We gave his body lo the earth 

And his pore soul onto hia Captain Christ, 

Under whose colours he had fought so long 

From St Germain we went to Scotland The wed 
ding tour ended, we returned to London, and set up 
our transitory Penates in King Street, St James s, then 
in Albion Street, and then in Belgrave Street, but we 
soon bought the lease of 19 Chester Street 
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\\c used to stay at I rogmorc mth the Duchess of Kent 
She liked wlust, she would play a raid, and take a 
transitory nap, and we *ui quite liaj p> to wait till she 
woke and pteked up the trick, which she did with dig 
nit) and very dcfll) She was very kind. She used to 
pity me for having to inhale the ‘fogucs (fogs) of 
Ixindon I have a grateful remembrance of this exalted 
and benevolent lad) 

While at 1 rogmorc l very occasionally saw the 
Queens children, and Her Majesty once or twice. 

I he Queen had a warm regard for Charlotte rejoiced 
in her humour, honoured her by giving her her books, 
and commanded us to those select Courts which she 
decreed in the earlier years of her widowhood. I never 
felt much at my ease with Royalty, and I never shall, 
but I will tell you a funny little story of the Court 
Sir George Cow per an excellent administrator but in 
elderly valet udinan m had charge of the Duchess of 
Kents purse and the management and control of her 
household. One day little Prince \rthur questioned 
him Sir George, are you the “Sir George who killed 
the dragon ? 

We were bidden to\\indsor Lord Palmerston was 
there, and the 1 nnee Consort told that striking ante 
dote of the sleeping W indsor sentry and St 1 aul s clock 
striking thirteen Tins is all I can call to nund of that 
entertainment. I afterwards met Lord Palmerston *\t 
Lady William Ivussell s. He was not remarkably at 
tractive — less so than Lord Granville, and, I should 
suppose than Lord Melbourne who I have always 
been told was especially so 
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through this String of names? Before fifty years Ewe 
passed some of them will convey no idea to any one. 
Lscn now most of them ate Its ditfarut. However, 
the> nude their little (\zi in the generation that, the) 
accompanied to oblivion flic people I should hate 
but liked to know— namely, Balmc, Btrangcr, Musset, 
A Dumas, Ci -sand, and Heme — 1 did not even sec. 
The) were oil, for sonic reason or other, m/ststsn Is. 
Rachel helix 1 saw several times on the stage in 
• Phidre * and ' Adrienne Ixcouvrcur , ’ also in 
‘Camille,’ that wonderful scene with the soldier. 
Can l wtr foTget her thrilling tones and fateful 
gaze? 'Ihen, what a debt do not I owe to Ravel 
(' Lc Caporal et h I'aysc’), and even more to Grassot, 
and others ! 

I think it was in London that I first made tire 
acquaintance of Mr and Mrs. Browning, at 13 Dorset 
Street, rortman Square. I afterwards met them in 
Pans He used 10 come to the Rue dc Lille to read 
John Keats's, poetry to Lady Elgin. The good fellow 
never read his own I knew but little of his wife, she 
died comparatively early. I never saw her m society, 
but at her own fireside she struck me as very pleas 
ing and exceedingly s) ropalhetic. Her ph>sique was 
peculiar curls like the pendent ears of a water- 
spaniel, and poor little hands — so thin that when she 
welcomed you she gave you something like the foot 
of a young bud ; the Hand that made heT great bad 
not made her fair. But she had stnktng eyes, and we 
forgot any phjsicat shortcomings — the) were entirely 
lost sight of in what 1 may call her incomparable sweet 
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mytcMWn— the ft «£» t» AratJta nxt Changed m I 
bear Home now ts— the Papal Principality shrunl to 
Vatican and garden— I presume it still possesses its 
leaping fountains, its turned temples and shateted 
porticos, the weird desolation of the Campagna, the 
scattered tombs, the stretih of Chudian aqueduct, the 
baths of CaracalW thick with ikx and myrtle, the Cob 
scum, and the Basilica of St. Peter I recall the musical 
functions at the Ck.su, the Masses of Tier Luigi da 
Palestrina, the Corso de Barben, the startling pastime 
of • morra the ‘nosena of the Pifferan, also the much 
garlic and little soap of the noisy Piazza Navonx 
L leaner still has the blue majolica plate that I bought 
of Saturnine Innoccnti, and which Mr Gladstone greatly 
admired. But, body of Bacchus 1 where are Padre 
C.arrucci and his ttrto Beppo of the Spanish Steps, 
Nabucco, our cook (a sort of Leporcllo — fane) having 
a cook called Nebuchadnezzar l) , and, above all, where 
is the needlewoman, Lucia Fcdcli, Lucia del hondo 
ertn ? Home is more agreeably to be remembered by 
rts Campagna than its cookery, by its women than ns 
wine 

I or a portion of the time that I was in Rome I Oiled 
the hi„h office ol warden to the Episcopal church im 
mediately outside the Porta del Popolo 

IVe made the acquaintance, in some instances the 
friendship of many people more or less pleasant and 
notable of Manano Tortuny, Friedrich Overbeck, and 
T R. Tilton, painters, also of John Gibson, Miss 
Hosmer, and IV W Story, sculptors Storys fan- 
daughter is referred to in the last couplet of my 
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mediocre rhyme on Thackeray's admirable absurdly 
'Toe Rose and .he Rmg ' ‘And you see there, s ' mce 
little Shr, > Then there were J J Ampere a 

• Abbe ’ Liszt The ■ Canon, co ' unhesthttingly told me 
that Mozart teas the most extraordinary musical Gen u 
that the world had ever seen There was something 
magnetic m the AbW Liszt, he was ■* 
think this was h,s real opinion We knew ^ 
amiable antiquary, and Cardmal AntoneU, and d^ uca 
also Don Michele, .1 Dnea d, Sermoneta, a man who 
combined the wit and ' Pyrrhonism ot fog |0 Brace: 
lint with the moral force of an ancient Roman A 
geographical society had been starte a ’ . 

when asked to .oin, he replied - "JJSj 
•No, I don. believe in geography 
gnmly humorous He made me a esign ■ 

fhich Castellan, earned out. We were aduain » " 1 
rnneess Cotsml, Prince Massimo, 

Pnncc Dona Pamphily "<• also knew Mrs Gashed 
(novelist), the Gladstones,* Cardwells, Clarendons, and 
others of mark who chanced to be in Rome 
I made Landor's acquaintance at the Villa 
desca, I icsotc. He was well known m FIoj»=c ^ 
veechio con quel hcl camno' (giallo), also 
eccentne, of hi, opinions and the turbutenceoh 
behaviour He lived by himself, and solitude uu> have 
rendered lum savage H,s little villa was poor and 
hart, hut there was enough for the exigences or con 

• Jew Urn Ml Glut w «• *“**“j“ 

Ic . U-oo;S fe Uxornwhl upon « clc *l orny ’ J 
Ual-.y 
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withstanding all this, I was fond of Korkup, and often 
went to see him. He discoursed delightfully about 
Italy and art, of Landor, the poet, and Blake, the 
painter , of Lady Orford and Lady Catherine Fleming, 
ipadams whom he knew, and of others, Cleopatra and 
Mrs. Jordan, whom he would have liked to meet. 

\\e used to stroll and talk in the Boboli gardens or 
on the terraces of San Mimato W e were good friends. 
When I left for England we corresponded fitfully , but 
I never returned to Florence, never saw Kirkup again, 
and now that at) or enchantment knows him no 
more.* 

Several of the English we had met in Italy were 
friends of Arthur Stanle), and on our return to London 
we renewed our acquaintance, and made new ones at 
the Deanery and elsewhere. Among them have been 
Tyndall, Owen, Charles Kingslej, Huxley, J G Lock 
hart, the poet Barnes, A. Kinglake, IV H Brookfield, 
Ralph Osborne, Lord Acton, Speckling (the admirable 
Speddmg, who drew all good and great men unto him, 
but to converse with whom* in consequence of his de- 
liberate utterance, required an ampler leisure than even 
L who am neither good nor great, found always practi 

* I lilted kiilcttp almost as much as, many 3 ears afterwards, I 
both li*.ed and reverenced a very different man — the Reverend Dr 
James Martineau. Many a time and oft have I »a!Ved through 
the forest from rolhiemnrchos to the Iolcharto sit at his feet "and 
rejoice in his sane and elevating spirituality But whj should I 
mention these two men on the same -page ? Perhaps from pcrver 
sity I might as well have compared horthcote, the pointer and 
converse!, w th poet pnest Keble. 1 wish kitkup could have 
known Dr 'Marti Beau, whom it was a privilege to know and is a 
pleasure to remember 
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cable) , also Herbert Spencer, the Grotes, 

Leckys, M Arnold, J A Fronde, ““ 

my portrait),* Fonblanqne (a t 

topbeles), and Dr Lushmgton r Lu ^ gt^ ^ » 
to be nearly ninety years old He tola 
boy be had seen a man whose Other was !«—>•**» 
execution of Charles I I must no. “6= ^ n I 
friends L. Ol.phant, H Aide, and Leslie Stephe 
have had pleasant talk with many of the — ^ 
lishmen and Englishwomen of my day I 
speech with D.sraeb, though I once *»*■*-“ 
»d a message from him t H.s novels P° ssess ° ns “ 
ahty rare and peculiar, but as novels they » no. of a 

4 high orde P r,and, m “"of 

ties and a wit and irony I say vitality 

Voltaire, I question then having a prolongesl vna ty 

H- » - tLT-iSr "t-h nothing 

parucular should^ave'been so pious, y 

ins spouse and h.s patty But I knew noth o 
jatnin Disraeli, so you must no. allow you, estimate o 
him to be influenced by aught that I say here t 

' - This was dome « htf. 

execution, is a worthy follower of F > ^ he wants 

where he almost surpafces the £ nassinc looh, that cx 

charm, and I do not see »« appeai^bout tochangeeten 

K“SL” n S.«'l'Sv'fr.» .UsmS— * * 

” t‘5i,'rth . hlher rad "" ^ ww'r’ IH' 

t When I was about eighteen, y tlie ‘IUrlequm or 

w- ^ “ d 
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he has been to me in Yictona Street I liked hint on 
both occasions, but from tvhat I hear he could hardly 
have been a comfortable man to abide with. He col- 
lected Oriental china and bru-abrac, and had a congre 
gation of queer creatures — a raven, and marmots or 
wombats, &c.— all m the garden behind his house 
believe he once kept a gorilla He was much sell 
absorbed I never quite appreciated his pictures 
■Sister Helen' is his only poem that much impresses 
me, and it is not far from being repulsive However, 
suppose he draws inspirations from a world o is own 
His pictures and his poems help each other I like his 
poems least , but then I seldom see his pic ures 
have a regard for his brother and his sister 

Trom what I say here it must not be supposed that I 
ha\e not a high opinion, either as poet or pain er » 
this distinguished man, for he not only raised 
quality of painting and changed its direction, but re- 
markable painters were content to learn from him Mt 
brought us a new message in his poetry , ut * Wl 
his ornate ability and technical skill, for me it ns 
charm, and what is poctr)-°r painting other-without 
charm ? I think he might has e remembered Sidneys 
•Look into thy heart, and write I’ His 6 o 

W ordsworth e\ cry vote he gets ’ is signi 

Thanks to the friendship of tint kind fcj 1 • 

A—. .865 I was elected ^ue^of .he Hear, 

and Hand Insurance Company, that b . f 

protects prudent people from the thn i css 
Vulcan, end I am still on the direction. There la 
twche of ml, we meet cverj TucsduJ at one oclock. 
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The fee is three pounds, and if a director is not in the 

room jf the whole of his bod> is not in the room— 

when the clock strikes one, he loses his fee. \ ou, my 
dear children, who have so profound a knowledge of 
human nature, maj be quite sure that \er> few of the 
directors arme after that hour We arc perhaps the 
most punctual twelve men in all England Our zeal is 
remarkable. Is it because we are able to recognise 
that a good thing should never be neglected unless a 
better offers itself? 

Our soaet) is an ancient one it was founded in the 
reign of Dutch W llliam, and there is a tradition that 
Daniel Defoe was a member of the board Dear little 
\\ ag if this be true of the ingenious author of ‘ Robin 
son Crusoe,' instead of meeting Tuesday, ought we hot 
to meet Fnda> ? 

The board has a tacit understanding an unwritten 
law of etiquette, that the subject of our fees should 
never be brought prominently forward If e\ <_r there is 
a question on the subject, saj, for instance, the increase 
of their amount — and that is an) thing but uninteresting 
— it is kept entirely in the background , it is merged in 
the general question — the welfare of the soaet) W e 
are so sensitive on this point — at least, I am — and in 
deed on ever) thing that regards our appointments, that 
I am sure it, would be considered m the highest degree 
indecorous, not to say indelicate, in an) director to 
chink tile coin in taking his fee (3/) out of the little 
canvas bag of fees that always lies on the centre of 
the boardroom table. 1 have never chinked the 
sov ereigns. 
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I ought to say that at the end of the year the fees of 
the absentee directors are divided among the entire 
body One ’fcottld therefore suppose that those who 
are least regular would be most popular, and doubtless 
they really are so, yet there is a formulated opinion 
kept up as to the great virtue of the directors who are the 
most regular attendants As proof of this we used to 

hare a certain old Mr G P , who had attended 

fifty three Tuesdays tn one particular twelvemonth I 
do not know how he managed it He was a very opu 
lent person, and it was whispered, now and then when 
he got home at night he would lie down on his drawing 
room carpet and roll in his accumulated fees He died 
years ago, but he is still spoken of in our board room as 
the most valuable and smgle-mtnded servant and friend 
that the society has ever had 

Our directors, as individuals, are exceedingly tough 
Not long ago one of them, who must be between seventy 
and eighty , climbed upon his dining room table to m 
vestigatc an escape of gas. He had the temerity to do 
so with a lighted candle — remember, he is one of the 
most experienced members of our Fire Board. You 
may imagine what followed There was a terrific 
explosion, our esteemed director was blown across the 
chamber, through the doorway, and into the passage, 
where his head crashed into a glazed case of stuffed 
birds. This was on a Sunday evening and yet an the 
Tuesday morning following our exceeding tough director 
made his appearance at the board looking as if nothing 
particular had occurred ! Indeed, the concussion 
seemed somehow to have vivified our respected co! 
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leagues mental constitution It vole him up He 
brought with him a claim for compensation for damages 
sustained, -which, it is needless to say, was chtcrfully 
recognised and promptl) settled 

1S93 — -I am pleased to mention another matter, this 
time personal to myself It is the unvarying eonsidera 
tion and kindness that I have met v ith from my co- 
directors, also from the staff, ever since I joined — that 
was twenty n e ht jtars ago Yes, for twenty -eight long 
ytars we directors for the time being (an elected twelve) 
have one day in every week, been transacting business 
at a large green baize table in the centre of a room 
where the portraits of many former directors still gaze 
down upon us 

I have seen so many changes since I first took my 
seat there, and so many men hav e come and gone, that 
I now begin to look at the portraits silent as they are, 
with a feeling that perhaps we, and not the pictures, are 
the shadows 

‘You admire that picture,’ said an old Dominican to 
me at Padua, as I stood contemplating a * Last Supper ’ 
tn the refectory of the convent. The figures ate as 
large as life ‘I have sat at my meals before it for 
seven and forty years , and such are the changes that 
ha've taken place among us — so many have come and 
gone m that time — that, when I look upon the company 
there — upon those who are sitting at that table — silent 
as they are, I am sometimes inclined to think that we, 
and not they, are the *hadows '' 

* Note to I*og<rs s Itoly A Funeral 
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MY MOTHER IN LAW 

I must 'go back to relate my lamentable misadventure 
vnth Lady Elgin I mil begin by saying that the ethics 
of oaths has always had an interest for me I devoted 
a page to it m • Patchwork' (1879), to which I venture 
to refer you 

Although I am no better than I should be, I have 
nevfer been much of a swearer, indeed, malediction 
offends my sense of the propriety of things. Quite 
lately, however — I suppose from a natural irritability, 
aggravated by faibng nerve power and a young, \ery 
volatile, and irrepressible family of needless noise makers 
—I have sworn more than my wont I mostly do it 
under m> breath Now, I should be glad to know 
what this swearing means, and what responsibility 1 
cames with it Is cursing a mere protest against t in S s 
as they art., as compared with things as they oug it to 
be Is it a foible ? Is it a sign of a deteriorated moral 
condition ? Is it a recognition ? * . 

I hope that during al^these years the spintual part o 
my nature has not been quite starved I " ant to 8° 


the only soon of royalty who hal ilually swore when comers ng 
with the Arc! bishop of Canted ory 

There was a rood deal of execration when 1 was a 
Curiously enoutdi in a bookcase at Frogmore there used to he 
a eopy of Matthew Twocood s remarks on the • Profane on 
sard Use of Hie Mono*) liable Damn t « 74 & ) 
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on growing I should like to know whether this under 
one s breath Ililhnpgate « a good i„nora pou’ircl) 
l»rd one. It may l>e a foth’e, but surd) it implies a 
recognition Perhaps, like a good man) other things 
it is not altogether one or the other 

Lliubelh Countess of Flgm seas my mother in law 
She was gifted, had man> virtues, and a few oddities. 
She had a passion for cold air 

In 1850 not very 1 >ng after mj marriage, she 
honoured me with a visit at 19 Chester ‘street. You 
know that through all m) life I have been mrre or less 
of a valetudinarian, a shiver) ammaL I have also l»een 
a person of gentle manners. Well, one unlurk) winter 
afternoon on returning from the Admiral i) I found in) 
home desolate — cold, empt), and comfortless, the 
drawingroom was near!) pitch-dark, and vrr) cheerless, 
for the fire had been allowed to go out, and though the 
curtains were drawn, a window was wide open. All 
this depressed me, and constrained me to heave ft 
wholly languid and only half audible malediction. I 
had an unlightcd fiat candlestick in m> hand, and ni) 
first act was to drop out the 'candle Tins produced 
another, a more audible imprecation I rapped out a 
good round oath — arroath as round as possible. How 
ever having picked up and replaced the candle, I con 
tmued to grope m) wa) to the writing table for a match , 
but in doing so I stumbled badl)j ov er an abominable 
footstool, and dropped candlestick, candle, and ex 
ttnguisher^vilh a clatter on the carpet This complctet) 
demoralised me. I broke into a storm of execration 
long deep, and prolonged, but not munched at am 
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thing m particular I again essayed to find the table, 
but, stretching forth my hand in the darkness, I laid it, 
not on the lucifers, but can jou conceive it?— on the 
upturned face of my respected mother in law trim all 
this time had been lying prostrate on the sofa. I do 
not know if she had been asleep — that I shall never 
know — but I should think not, for she said, in the most 
widesmake, mellifluous tones of her very pleasing voice, 
‘Is that you, dear Mr Locker?’ This was all she 
said , she nnir said anything mom Heat en bless her 


POETRY — A CONFESSION 
There are not so many moments in our lives when 
we live entirely in the present and contentedly e 
have far too many unfulfilled longings, disappointment 
treads too closely upon the heels of joy But I recal 
my first fine careless rapture when that kind fellow, 
Thackera>, as editot of the ‘Cornhill Magazine, sent 
me a proof of mj > ersfes ‘ On a Human S u ' S 
daughters brought it to me. The flood o au o s 
ecstasy has never since nsenun me to t e g " a 
mark of that moment I also remember t e rs 
I saw 1 London Lyrics,’ open at the title-page, m a 
spicuous part of the window of a Piccadilly 00 se 
but in that case it was a nyxed feeling the isp } w 
so painfull) personal. 


Adieu, m* Lyre, adieu, fillettes, 
Jadis mes douces amourettes 
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There js ‘surpassing melody and an unapproachable 
’distinction in 'Lyndas / perhaps it is the finest poem 
in the language , but there is a something in parts of 
it that to my ignorance sounds like pedantry, and I 
could well have spared the censorious Pilot of the 
Galilean lalce. I admire Dry den’s genial power, his 
sonorous and splendid diction, his manliness, and what 
Johnson calls lus ' unexpectedness ’ He is a glorious 
fellow How delightful are his translations from 
Chaucer and Boccaccio ’ But in 1 Alexander’s I cast ’ 
he makes Alexander a great fool Heaven pardon me ’ 
l do not care much for Spenser I admire not a little 
Of Gray, and a good deal of Pope The felicity of 
Tope s language and the energy seem to b<- the outcome 
of a vivid imagination Read his portraits of Addison 
nrd Buckingham, his compliments to Comburf, Wal 
pole, and Bolingbroke ( great Dry den s fm.nd before’) 
Read the ' Rape of the IxkIu’ 

It is Wordsworth s meditative rapture, spiritual pas 
sion, xam. imagination and serenity, his power of bringing 
the infinite info everyday lift, that enthral me, bu\ for 
myself, nil Wordsworth’s IksI could be col!c< ted into a 
thin volume. 1 care little for lus ' 1 jodamia. 1 

It almost puts one out of conceit of the «avmg gift 
of l uruotir that Jfillon, U ordswo»th, and Shelley, who 
do n< * appear to have had a rpark of it, should have 
written such magnificent poetry However, l am in 
dcb’ixl t > VrrtLworth fo’ these four lines on lnt 
doomra! ehanoiv lu nter • — 

Ht-ly t *» *t ’ 1 h fniljl ‘■s’lmiv c iw 
t *vwt£ U> hi 1 h 1 loon »» I- ysr u;i , 
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S »rt »t tVc It *!nt rety ih j;\ (/t *», Ccrjhmn), 

On which *a oh he pt» (!r>l when * tnjr 

Alfred Tennyson has an cxqumte grace, glorified by 
subtle harmonics lie tx far more versatile than 
Wordswortlt. He has a more vaned diction He can 
gue poetic expression to playful as well as to philosophic 
thought , he also has in c)c for Nature and l admire 
whit Pitromu* might have called his ‘careful luck-’ 
A consummate artist, he is splendidly equipped. Mf 
selections from Alfred would make a much thicker 
volume than Wordsworths, but would it be mote 
jirecious ? 

Rums is one of the Immortals. What a fortunate 
thing for us that he was not educated let us saj at 
Eton and Balliol 1 There are many of Burns $ poems 
(humorous and pathetic) which are superb. I can 
say much the same of short passages of Byron, though 
he is not a wntcr to be judged by selections. I could 
make a thin solumc of cither Bums or IJyron, but the 
personality of Byron, apart from his persuasne rhetoric, 
inspires me with anything but regard. The region in 
which he usually moies is alien to my sympathies 
I rink Byron with the very greatest, but he docs not 
reach the cloistered sanctuaries of my heart I grudge 
him the position I am constrained to give him 

Several of Cowpers short poems are inimitable. He 
writes so very like a gentleman 

I have read Rosalind and Helen,* and I have read 
* Sally in our Alley,’ and I prefer * Sally I w ould rather 
have created the headlong drollery of the ‘Lay of St. 
Nicholas’ than wntten the ‘Undo of Abydos,' and I 
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would much rather hav e written * The Sohtary Reaper,’ or 
I could not lo\e thee, dear, so much, 

Loved I not Honour more, 

than all the four * 

I immensely admire about eight or ten pages of Keats, 
the joung Marcellus of our tongue He instructs us 
by means of delight He sees as scarcely any other 
poet ever saw, the kinship of truth and beauty, as a 
young lady once remarked of him to me, ' He is en 
chantmgly sensuous’ I dare say Keats liked little 
Jessica for saying 'lm never merry when I hear sweet 
music.' Keats was a boy when he died, but he had the 
‘divine particula aune.’ 

I care less for Shelley, who, for a great poet, seems to 
me to want substance (if Keats had lived, perhaps we 
should now be thinking that he also wanted it), and 
not more for Coleridge or Arnold, though there are 
admirable pieces m all of them I am very fond of 
Hood, who is strongest on hts whimsical side 

I greatly admire Coleridges ‘Youth and Age,' 
Arnolds ‘Dover Beach’ and ‘Urania,’ and have not 
we Andrew Lang’s ‘ St Andrews ’ ? I like a few short 
pieces and passages of Mrs Browning, and several 
minute but perfect poems of William Barnes. Austin 
Dobson has written some admirable little poems 

Three or four of Moore s melodies and verses leave 
little to be desired , and I can take up, and read, and 
like, Southey’s ‘Ode on the Death of the Princess 
Charlotte of Wales ’ 

* This is in i tie comparison I make it merely to show you 
how much I ■dm re Dr Barham at his best. 
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a larger thing indifferently so There used to be a men 
torious tragic actor who made a large income by his 
profession , he could also dance his fingers on \ table 
to ^remind one of Tigliom Where is that tragedian 
now? He is forgotten But not so his imitation, at 
least, not by any one who had once seen a performance 
so consummate We all know that Taghont was at 
the very head of her profession, and jet, while poor 
Roscius was imitating her with his two fingers you were 
almost deceived into thinking you were admiring the 
ballerina, whose chasteness of sentiment entirely 
secured her from Sallust’s reproach, ‘Saltabat melius 
quam necesse est probte 

I greatly appreciate a few pages of Browning he 
has intellectual momentum and a subtle and spiritual 
energy, he is hopeful and makes others hope But 
Browning crushes me, as Shelley has too extravagant 
an imagination, and dwells in too rarefied an atmosphere, 
so is Browning too — — (I must leave it to you, my dear 
children, to here insert any words you think most 
appropriate and most kindly to Browning, even though 
it be at your father s expense) 

Perhaps as a water he makes an excessive demand on 
the intellectual vigour of his reader I hope this is the 
case, as if so, the fault is mine, not Browning’s Poor 
poet 1 his hearth is desolate, so in age he still pursues 
that old, old coon, Society Can it be that the fairest 
of his lyric offspring are strangled in his white ties ? 

» Having said all this about poetry, and knowing, as I 
do, how difficult it is to write, and how easy it is not to 
write, and aspiring, as I do, to be something of a child 
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Yes, there is still a good deal of human nature in 
mankind, and the genius is much like other folk But 
he has a peculiar organisation, and a bent that is irrc 
sistible, he is more dependent than the ordinary man 
on the incense that comforts his immortal part — he 
must have it, or he withers. Then, it is a misfortune 
for a poet that he should be compelled to capitalist, 
his emotions, which often leaves the poor fellow with 
barely sufficient for even the conventional exigencies of 
everyday life The poet is strong, but he is helpless , 
he may have a remarkable talent for expressing himself, 
and yet he may be vain and self tormenting , he may 
have a delicate ear for metre and measure, and yet 
be lmtable and capricious , he may even possess ong 
mat thoughts and an extraordinary power of selecting 
and marshalling them, and yet be self absorbed and 
very absurd 

On this small mailer speak I may, 

For, gifted less l m weak as they 

How admirably do our poets depict the virtues of 
domestic life — the heroic devotion of a husband Co his 
wife, the self denying solicitude of a father for his off 
spring ! And yet, after all, with them it may be little 
more than affection m the abstract not seldom the 
poet finds the absence of his adored one a positive 
boon 

The man of imagination enjoys the luxury of affection, 
but often as a fine art only , he shrinks from the sacn 
Gees that go with the real thing As I have said else- 
where, it is irksome for a poet to be always amiable to 
the same human being 
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Read their biographies, and you will be struck by the 
manner m which many of our geniuses ha\e put their 
comfortable trust m the ministering raven, have 
requited devotion with a perennial exaction, and sacn 
fice with a persistent dependence — neither of which 
cost them anything 

It ts possibly an advantage for a genius, after his 
death, to have been disreputable. Think of Byion, 
Shelley, E Poe, de Musset, even Goldsmith. There 
ts, and always will be, an exceptional interest in them 
Southey was far too reputable a man for curiosity to 
centre on him. 

I believe that our best poets of this generation, the 
foolish fellows, have scrupulously paid their washing 
bills — they have washing bills— and have not paid too 
much attention to their neighbours’ wav es. 

The poet is vastly imposing in his laurel crown, with 
his singing garments about him , but be not surprised 
if, in the everyday concerns of life, when you get close 
to him, you find be is ordinary enough, and rarely so 
really agreeable as when encountered m homely cloth 
or a morocco jacket 

Genius, and the prestige that it brings with it, aie''- 
impalpable essences, of little avail in our commonplace 
affairs. Put your poet into Parliament, or make him 
a peer, and he is marred — you will at once see the 
incongruity But seek him out at odd times, and in 
* his accustomed haunts, and ‘ he 11 murmur to the run 
nmg brooks a music sweeter than their own ’ 

To some up all, what nght have you to be disap- 
pointed that the man of imagination, who produces 
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such beautiful % erscs, who has been so bountifully 
endowed on one side of his nature, should not be 
altogether superior? Rather be grateful for what he 
has done for you Tate, my word for it that Sterne 
and Coleridge, and Campbell and Burns, were very 
seriously handicapped- It is curious that the very 
defects and foibles of some geniuses, like Steele, Gold 
smith, Lamb and Eduard Fitzgerald, endear them to us 
Lfur Lumpen stud bescheiden I haie met with not 
a few poets who were very delightful companions, but 
they were inferior poets Poor fellows! let us hope 
that hereafter they may find a compensating Vale of 
Tempe of their own Some day I will give you a list 
of poems for which I have a sneaking kindness, but 
yvhich the literary world ignores 


BRIC-A-BRAC 

There was a time in my life when I was much taken 
up with art Thanks to my father, I had alwaj s more 
or less lived in its atmosphere, but the taste waxed 
really active within me after my first marriage, and this 
was only natural Bees do love their hives, and birds 
their nests, so, by the same instinct of Nature, I 
hungered for the Lares Urbant I wished to adorn our 
dwelling, and collecting became my amiable madness 
I bought ancient furniture, Louis Seize gimcracks, china, 
and curiosities, also a few pieces of old silver — enough 
for decorative purposes — and I still have most of them 
My tables smile with silver The result was that my 
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apartment nt thought interesting, the affinity between 
the nun and h * duelling place was recognised. Hut 
its greatest attractions were the guests who from time 
to time found Ihctnwhct under my roof Ncarlj all 
were agreeable, llifn; was no assumption, so there 
was no restraint , some talked, and the more silent 
took. |Kkrt in the conversation by their sympathy It 
is a feat to talk agreeably, but it is a rarer merit to be 
attractively silent. 

Hits cuno-hunting brought me into communication 
with all sorts of people possessed with a kindred taste— 
the tognoternh 1 ranks, of the llntish Museum , Robin 
son, of the Kensington Museum, V Castillani, of 
Rome, 1) Azegho, the Italian Minister Balt, Ttlis 
Slade, John Malcolm, and William Mitchell (not a few 
of them old and valued friends), besides a host of 
others too numerous to mention, \mong them, several 
of the de Rothschilds, liners, the Due d’Aumalr, 
Pcrsigny, and other foreigners. 

fhcre are certain characteristics common to the 
whole of the collecting tribe— a tribe a good many 
of whom, I must own, are tolerably tiresome. They 
may be dullish fellows, but they are unmistakable. I 
think I could pick, out your genuine collector from 
a crowd of any number of non-col L cling bungs. 

Then there are collectors and collectors I once 
met a divine who had a craze for the halters with 
which the more notorious malefactors had been hanged, 
and only a week ago another enthusiast showed me, 
with infinite glee, and as a gTcat curiosity too — as 
something m fact, to be piously preserved — a copy 
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of the ‘Times’ newspaper of January 23, 1882, which 
contains a word that a malicious compositor had inter 
polated m a report of a speech, which some people 
might consider indelicate Parvum parva decent 
This was hardly decent, but it was a treasure 

You see, some collectors are less ambitious— do not 
fly so high as others ‘ mais tous les goftts sont 
respectables ’ 

Mr Matt Dawson, the trainer, has a small piece 
of a chestnut horse’s skm framed and glazed, a portion 
of the hide of the once famous racer, Eclipse I think 
that may be considered a justifiable relic, it hangs 
underneath the picture which represents him to have 
been a heavily built animal — anything but a smasher 
It is not a misfortune to be bom with a feeling for 
association I seem nearer to Shakespeare when I have 
his volume of ‘Sonnets (edition 1609) open before me 
I am nearer to Titian when I have one of his masterly 
sketches m my hand This enjoyment is not given to 
everybody Tennjson would not give a dam (a very 
small Indian copper coin) for a letter in Acam's hand 
writing, except from curiosity to know m what characters 
Adam had expressed himself The influence of the 
associating principle is exemplified in the constant 
Penelope, when she shed tears over the bow of Ulysses 
Believe me, there is exhilaration m collecting I 
would call it a perennial joy, if it were not so often 
pierced by despair 

My friends w ere mad about it , however, I hope with 
some discrimination As regards myself, I had little 
monej , but what with an abounding energj, chopping 
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any rate, Stars shook his head over my dish. However, 
just then he happened to know where to * place it * He 
had a customer who wanted a reptile dish — ' which isn t 
everybody’s money, you know ’ Stars gave me in ex 
change a very ugly majolica tazza, lustred, signed in full 
by Maestro Giorgio, and with the magic date of 1623, 
which I afterwards resold for nearly forty pounds 

You see I had a good deal of worry about my dish , 
and yet, after all, I sincerely believe that it was an 
inferior but genuine work of the famous potter I hope 
its present possessor is of the same mind So much for 
Bernard Palissy and Co 

Art is a mighty mother, but at present we English 
people have little filial feeling We cover our walls with 
pictures that narrow the soul, instead of expanding it — 

1 des platitudes bourgeoises des misferes sans valeur et 
sans gottt,’ which make one despair for poor humanity 
The fact is we do not care for fine art, and not generally 
for fine literature. 

As a nation we are richer than any^and jet our most 
important possessions are graduaTlj leaving the country, 
whether it be in the shape of a Rubens a Botticelli, a 
choice Caxton, or a unique Shakespeare quarto They 
find a home in Pans, 01 Berlin, or Chicago 

As I dnve past the houses of palatial London I often 
think that, if their excellent and eminently practical 
occupants had real!} cared for rare and choice drawings, 
I should have secured none of mine Many and manj 
a time, even with my slender purse, I have outbid, un 
wittingly outbid, the Bntish Museum. The unfortunate 
Museum is htlpless, the Government is selfish and 
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absorbed, the House of Commons is distracted, and the 
public are ignorant and indifferent 
It has been said that music thrives only where the 
grape ripens, and that Britons judge of it by the eye, as 
they do of painting by the ear Now, of all the windy 
gospels that are preached, none is more empty and tire- 
some than that which pretends to explain the cause of 
our apathy and to provide a remedy A nation’s taste 
must grow up gradually You cannot build it up , you 
might as well try to build up a forest tree like the huge 
oak at Gunton — 

Three centuries he grows and three he stays 
Supreme m state, and in three more decays 

We are a rude people, but just now house decoration 
attracts a great deal of attention , applied art has become 
a cult — it has its literature Formerly any attempt to 
make an ordinary dwelling artistically pretty was thought 
eccentric, and therefore ridiculous, and was most un 
common Now people rum themselves to be fantastical 
All houses should have their character stamped upon 
them by the people who inhabit them This comes 
gradually, insensibly 

One of the most curious instances of a man stamping 
his individuality on his house was that of my old crony, 
Allerdyce He had been an athlete, and was vain of 
his thews and sinews, so while in Rome he com 
missioned McDonald to take his full length portrait in 
marble, colossal sire, as Hercules, and therefore without 
a stitch of clothing, except a babj lion’s skin fastened 
athwart his shoulders — a garment barely wider than the 
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garment of our first parents However, to make up far 
Uws startling nudity, lit, was armed with a tremendous 
dub It was a sinking portrait, for McDonald was 
excellent at a likeness. Hie first object that greeted 
the coy suitor on entering Alkrdyces house was his 
lordship erect in the lull, in a decidedly threatening 
attitude, keeping watch and ward over the great-coats 
and umbrellas V dcliriuus setter, Allcrdyec was very 
eccentric He had all sorts of likes and dislikes lie 
went to church, but his do out spirit was easily dis- 
turbed he could not say his prayers satisfactorily in a 
gallery pew At the hotel in Pam he did not approve 
of the way in which the firewood was cut, so he bought 
himself a hatchet Then he hated liaroncts he always 
knew when there was a baronet in the room 

As time went on, my passion for bibelots grew cooler 
Aiming higher I gradually secured a few typical dtaw 
ings by the great masters of the Renaissance, and three 
or four little oil pictures which have been appreciated at 
Burlington House , also two or three fine illuminations 
and some rare sixteenth-century engravings But, as I 
have nheady said collectors with long purses crowded 
into the market, up went the prices, my innocent 
pleasures and pious excitements came to an end, my 
chance was gone, and I was obliged to retire from the 
unequal confl ct However, it was necessary to do 
something, so I turned to old books — little volumes of 
poetry and the drama from about 1590 to 1610 I 
haunted the secondhand bookshops in many a by street 
of London, and studied the catalogues, giving out my 
heart m usury to such pastime I was often unsuccess 
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fii , at other times my success was qualified, for I had 
to pay ruinous prices But someti mes I have been lucky, 
and these shabby looking little felloe s now form a limited 
bat curiously rare and highly interesting library of imagin 
ative literature — a dukedom large enough for poor me 

Old poetry has also risen in value What I once 
could secure for five pounds now costs five-and twenty 
Moreover, such books are rarely to be met with , so I 
am abandoning this pursuit also, and, having nothing to 
fell back upon except a wife and children, if I live three 
or four years longer I shall print my catalogue,* perhaps 
preparatory to selling the collection , then will I gather 
my virtuous old cloak about me, and beat a final retreat 
from the auction room 

Mr Bedford, the famous bookbinder, was an old and 
valued acquaintance of mine, a rare friend to the book 
collecting race A good deal of common sense (and 
uncommon sense) and uncommon kindliness lay funded 
in his little carcase t 

* It is now (1SS7) completed, but it is a failure as regards my 
original intention I had hoped to make it a catalogue ratso/im’, 
and to give some amusing and curious information respecting 
many of the books — their ilcissitudes, and how they came lo me, 
This would have been interesting to my children and would not 
base offended the public, but health and its accompanying de 
spurn! ency was the obstacle I began to revive when the work was 
almost through ibe press, but then it was too late I do not like 
lo look too curiously into this catalogue 1 fear it may be full of 
small errors All such books are 

t My friend Mitchell has lately confided to me that Bedford, 
not long ago, said to him that l was 'cuttingly cynical that I 
‘shrivelled him up’ with my ‘sarcastic rematks.’ This only shows 
how people may be misunderstood, foe I was never jn Bedford s 
company without having a real desire to please him. 
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since I buried that Fynson ’ /latent et sua/ata ltbe% 

as the Latin grammar has it 


LADY CHARLOTTE LOCKER'S DEATH 

It was after our last visit to Rome (1866-67) 

Lady Charlottes health began perceptibly to fail, but 
it was in the spring of 1872 that her decline grew more 
decided and our anxiety deepened Her mode of life 
was straitened, she became a confirmed invalid, and, 
though she said very little to me, and less to others, 
I saw that she was preparing for the ‘great change,’ 
and with a serene mind* The ensis came while we 
were in Victoria Street she had a much mote violent 
seizure, and died two days afterwards, on April 26, 1872 
She was buried at Kensal Green. 

I will say nothing here of her winning manners, her 
genial spirit, of her fresh and sparkling wit She was 
not a worse woman for being a witty one I never 
knew a sweeter temper or more dignity of character 
united to so much real humility The garment of 
piety did not obscure the \esturc of daily life, for she 
walked gaily among us, the unassuming servant of God 
Her conversation was a human delight, her extreme 
lovableness a perpetual surprise 

There was an enlarged humanity about Charlotte 

• Cowper, (he poet, said 'It is well for those who can stand 
on the mountain lop of life, and, white gazing down with some 
thing akin to pleasure at the green valleys through which they have 
passed, can stretch their wings in joyful expectation of a flight iota 
eternity ’ 
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She never forgot those who had depended upon her, 
and all such instinctive!) felt she was their fnend, as 
well as the fnend of human nature. Heis was the 
memory of the heart 

She saw things and she saw people as they really 
were, and ) et to her nobody appeared base She found 
large redeeming qualities in eiery one, for all n ho came 
within her influence could not but exhibit themselves 
under their most favourable aspects She got much 
happiness through this appreciation of the good qualities 
of those immediately about her She drew out the best 
that was m them, and then unconsciousl) formed an 
estimate which was nearly always a just one. There are 
not so icry man) monsters m the world there is a fair 
proportion of good in most people Some favoured 
beings are bom with a sweetness which naturally impels 
people to lo\e them, and that through no effort of their 
own 

Clad hearts without reproach or bio! 

Who do God s node and know it not. 

Of such was my dear Charlotte 

Her thoughts were for her fellow-creatures — for her 
suffering fellow-creatures As I have said, she was the 
fnend of the unfriended poor This went on to the end 
of her beneficent life Her last faltering words uttered 
only a few minutes before that seizure from which she 
nexer Tallied, referred to her anxiety about a poor girl, 
K tie Gibbs, who was in a decline. 

I here is a memorial window to Lad) Charlotte m 
llilhngbury Church It is within sight of the pew 
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where she had so often offered up her prayers. and 

thanksgivings. 

The following lines are on a monument erected W 
Dunfermline Abbey . 

Her worth, her wit, her loving smile, 

Were with me but a little while 

She came, she went — yet, tho' that voice 

Is hushed that made the heart rejoice, 

Aod tbo’ the grave is dark and chill. 

Her memory is fragrant still — 

She stands on the Eternal Hill 
Here pause, kind soul, whoe’er you be. 

And weep for her, and pray for me 


RE MARRIAGE 

In the autumn of 1873 I renewed the slight acquaint- 
ance I had made the previous year with Sir Curtis and 
Lady Lampson, and it ended in my becoming engaged 
to Hannah Jane, their only daughter We were married 
at Rowfant on July 6, 18/4, by Arthur Stanley, Dean 
of Westminster Amongst those present at the wedding 
were William Mitchell, my best man, my brother Arthur, 
Alfred Tennyson, Wilfred and Lady Anne Blunt, and 
Annie Thackeray. 

1 believe Janie's mamed life has not been an unhappy 
one But this ts small credit to me — it is mainly due 
to her absolute uprightness, her affectionate nature, and 
— long, long .may she return them 1— her never failing 
animal spirits. However, I am not going to praise the 
living 
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A T oun» fnend or mine has a favourite cat. It grew 

“> at '“ ,B °T" “'r^ol ,T— race ■ It has 

joung heart among the full grown flocl 


THE SHAKESPEARE FOLIO 
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The Shakespeare folio 01 10 0 . lfles u^g. 

volume in tmafts 

the first authonsed «d [el „, a scarce 

of no less than twen ) P 5 ^ ^ lhe oiaAet ever) 

'’“’‘‘"^"'BuTmTperfKt “>1 <*« su,e '* ■»“'“> 

season B «t»»P” re3ll satisfied,, copies 

bool, not above fou. or B > of lhe centur) , 

having turned up since b ^ t „e first ,wo leav es, 
for it is almost mvanabl) delec . , of1 . he leaf with 

vir the title which ^ ot a „ ,s the verses, 

Ben Jonson s verses Thc ™^ v „ d therefore has 
probabl) because n is nearly blanV. ^ ^ ^ 
hxn less cared for 1 «<thout the verses, 

ha\e the title, more or less » b j on lj know 
1 Lnow of several whrch have aote, . ^ > rcnB 

most difficult page to get 
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Some years ago I was offered a splendid example of 
this folio Shakespeare (1623), it was one of the tallest, 
largest, and cleanest copies m existence, but it lacked 
the verses The owner guaranteed that if I would buy 
it he would before very long get me the missing leaf, 
and it was upon this assurance that I closed with him 
Since that time five or six copies has e been sold One 
was to all intents and purposes perfect, and ultimately 
fetched (I think) either 1,000/ or 1,200/ , others had 
no title and no verses I heard of several which had 
neither, and one which had a rag of a title and no 
verses But none had the verses without the title- A 
book so defective might, if it turned up at ah be got for 
150/, or less, and this would have been my opportunity, 
for the possession of it would have enabled me to make 
my own copy perfect One day — a day to be well te- 
membered — I heard that a bucolic, Mr Zachary Dent-, 
living in the West of England 'an illiterate booby,’ had 
such a copy Just then the possession of the Ben Jenson 
leaf was the absorbing ambition of my book-collecting 
soul, so this was indeed news, and at once set me 
scheming I had no sort of acquaintance with Mr 
Dene, but after inquiry I found that the brother (a 
great man) of one of my friends was his neighbour, and 
knew him well I immcdatcly got my friend to write 
to his big brother, and it ended in the owner of the 
precious book very civilly proposing either to send it to 
I-ondon, or that I should run down and see it at his 
house I should haic much preferred the former course 
— very much preferred tt — but 1 lardly liked the re* 
sponsibihty of hiving the book in my possession , so I 
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determined to go and see it. X own I was encouraged 
to tale this trouble by bearing that Mr Dene was 
exceedingly needy — that half his farms were thrown on 
his hand«, and that he did not know which way to turn 
in his extremity This news was del ghtful 

When I left London it was a dark, chill morning, de 
£-ced by angry storm gusts and a threatening sky — 

with 1o«. hong cl wi 1 i that d p thceuch cs in ra-n 
To jhiVc then Pews on the t-vnh a£n.n , 
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much at my place Like many another landowner, 

I am suffering from bad times, but I have taken the 
bull by the boms and sent away all my men servants— 
Xve only two or three maids’ ‘Dear roe 1 ' said I, 
‘I’m very, very Sony’ However — though it sounds 
brutal to say so — this vras about the best news I had 
heard jet, and I began to think that the folio (1623) 
was as much mine as if tt were safe in my portmanteau 
I required this consolation, for it was raining hard 
I was getting very cold indeed, and beginning to be 
exceedingly damp 

Mr Dene then expressed a hope that I took an 
interest in heraldic archajology , that for himself be 
did not care for novels — ‘storybooks, jou know’ (this 
was indirect, but it was his first allusion to Shake- 
speare), and when I mentioned the name of Walter 
Scott, he strained the privilege of country squires to be 
unlettered, for he had not read a line of him 1 Here 
was a good fellow ' Of course I happened to be 
‘interested in heraldic archeology — particularly so/ 
and if he had not been quite so dripping, I could haxtt 
hugged him At this point a gate barred our pith, 
which I had to descend from the lofty gig to open, 
and from that time to the end of our drive, some two 
miles farther on, I had nothing but gates to open 1 1 
had to clamber up and down in the ram and mud 
to open gates — the mud wa 5 everywhere, sloppy 
meadows, watery expanses, a universe of slush And 
these abominable gates foUow L d each other m the 
most senseless manner, then was a gate about ever} 
three hundred yards or so. All this would have been 
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simply intolerable but for the ’ " 0 " 

nimble luxuriance ol wnicn rt nous 

top, of the tall chimnejs There •» » V 
co, tile, an arched cloister, and .he nan. of a , 
medical wall This was tumbledown I, Il r con! d 
else, and no wonder, seems that all the ^ 

do was to keep h.s '“’'""“''^“d’.hcTrcery rooks 
ceased, the son was m the ^ Thc Joor mt0 

sreic sat, clous on h > ' £ ^ , o fcmt us> 

the yard was open, nut llKK _. rt man 

so down ho jumped, uMmt m '’° ,„mobod),’ 
tcau into the house, *l» e , , , wtnt an d soon 

vrlnle he looVcd after thc trip ’ rc f inc( j 

found *n>sclf ,n thc P-ncc ^ ^ ^ 
and an„ab,e pcr,o„ ».th -. ' -e^, u ^ ^ 
prettj, appeal, n S Irene!, ace . (rom our 

manner, hut an apprccrali 

outer .odd Me prt on fonow’ > hale 

youns. Uaunfut. and hew, ’chins. I could 

<r"z: r" 

he, nairow Jo,,. and her cl '■ . ^ 

lap (ton* thc sh-d— 1 bad I >C . ^ i friey 

lud Jx-cn ard why » '« u< . or t p» 

»• had l«n a.|—,on of sm.Vb^- crt 
w^Vd ltn on, and »»->« "-« w * ^ C 
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day Poor soul I she had not had so sympathetic 
a listener for many a long da>, perhaps not since the 
lovemalong time, even if then Her life, beyond the 
superintendence of certain domestic trivialities, must 
have been a very uneventful one. 

Goethe says that women value order more than 
freedom I have observed that they resent neglect 
more than positive ill usage The only one of her 
husbands that the wife of Bath really cared for was the 
fifth, who, on her well thumjicd ribs, left tokens of his 
love in black and blue 

Wl dined— a hospitable board The good fellow 
actual!) offered me Madeira from his cellar, but I 
would have none of it, and preferred h,s unsoplnsti 
catcd cowslip Our fiice de rfstsluiee was a pasty cbm 
tosed of some of the lately mentioned rooks and a 
jute) puddm 0 They encouraged me to cat in the 
spirit, if not in the letter of 


Ttii* i nd 1 ng » good this co\»st p » l c il ni 
fray dip jour « tiLskeM an 1 your la 1 n 


The meal finished, we adjourned to the drawing 
room, an ajwrtment telling a tale of vanished statch 
ness, anil furl) comfortable, the rest of the house was 
a lu> k lh> linn of hrmlur rooms lklhroptron sru 
tHimincd for ULmt 6y Pr^na brforc the 

Mors .tiros „r I, osinaln, porm.ru, 1 him approach 
Imsmiss anjliuuj I Imtslcd my tors al l!,< f ir ,, M ppw] 
my cof,o, bmccl myself for rim all mrporum „, 01 „ mli 
and deerm nul to male the plans- I, had comc- 
or rod It »u cuumo, as I got nearer to the 
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inevitable, and sangu.ne as I ^ 

I became Ml spints had graduall) fallen, lie »>"“ 

"wn, but a - ncccssarj .0 

tiling so I observed ‘I tbml Jou must non ™ 

jour very mteitsting boob-jour Shatespeate The 

sound of the great enchanter's name. f ° ^ 

fast tune , ns.de these nails, seemed to m> h bhh s.ran 

nerves to vtbrate, and huger, and echo, and pass > 

,„,o space with a strange s,gn,f,cance Mr 

sponded vrtth alaent), passed tnto the 

and .pccd.lv returned vct.h the env.ed volume under 
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which yours has I really think I ought to show my 
magnanimity — take out my title, and make joua hand 
some present of it** He laughed with a brutal frank 
ness * Or perhaps,' continued I waggishly, ‘ you might 
cut out your verses and give them to me ’ Then, the 
ice being broken, I went on, and spoke gravely, 
earnestly I said that his copy was fatally, almost 
irremediably damaged, that he would never be able to 
get that most important leaf of all — the title — and that 
he had much better sell his verses, from a printer's 
point of view the least important leaf in the whole 
volume But he interrupted me at once He said 
that nothing would persuade him to injure his 
book ‘Not, said I, rendered desperate — ‘not if I 
gave you an exact facsimile of that leaf and 80/ into 
the bargain > • At this his wife nearly jumped out of 
her chair, out of her hnsey woolsey gown, out of her 
skin 1 I saw at once I had an ally m his wife 'No,' 
said he, slapping down his coffee cup on Hemming and 
Condells dedication— his precious folio was open at 
that page — ‘I wont spoil my book for any one!' 
‘Spoil you^book? Why, you blockhead,’ shouted I, 
‘four precious book IS utterly spoiled already It is 
cropped, it is incomplete, and can never be perfected 
unlv=syou pay some 200/ or 30 al for the missing leaf’ 
This vkaj e ^l “ substance of what I sard, but clothed in 
tfie mo\j eas Jed and courteous language 
Well, \ an jlioV oint * W3S completely au bout dc »>on 
fa tm traced', " as U P« !t seemed to me that 

Mr Der)_ lme( j t0 gnOrant and obstinate idiot, and no 
v»onde^ ever j j t ^ere tenantless, and that he had to 
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tahfbeoT B“* - " h ° e 3on,ghr "tS 

They insisted on my remaining ^ ° ™ a j^ make 

myseU agreeable 1 had an exploits He had 

™aed histones of h.s a ^ whlch 

published an account o ^ ^ th[0ugh lB 

he exhibited to me, an There was St 

elevations and all Us Nynya n’s from the 

Njnyan’s from the easb ^ thl! w by N , 
vest, and from the N N ass . Then ue had 

and Iron, all the pomurf^ ^ the Lady Chapel 
the crypt, and 'be cleres ry, M „ Denc 

Then came the bcnd*> h , mle on 0 „ e sld e, '.f 
sportnel, tree tether, I shall 

you are .0 be up the ge ^ thmg d „ gged on. I 

beg to say 8°<>8 nigM Noughts ,„„ derct l_I 

,, “"\ h ' 5 'Tra," «hom being anyuhere Use- 
teas absent, but, alas d .ed 0 f ,t_and I had 

I appeared cheerful, but 1 n 3 
brought n all upon myself I At last 

T». sat .hr h™. ■"»' "»»=" u,< '"“ Eh “ i *' _ 

I escaped to a penitential pillo” bleat 

A martyrdom availed m< = ■»> ‘^gu, ^ ^ ^ 

Chamber, small and lo« , h draught of .e) air 

but m its stead a powtnui , 0 mcr> of 

m, ogled nub smote, and through b 
• *D*a me fan U ^ 
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THE PHILOBIBLON 

I have been for many jears a member of the Philo- 
biblon It is a small and select breakfasting society, 
and it has an object Half a dozen times during the 
London season we meet at each other’s houses and 
admire each other's illuminated books and ancient 
manuscripts On these occasions I have seen and 
handled the most priceless volumes, bindings glowing 
with the arms of Mazann or the cjpher of Mary Queen 
of Scots, or the skilled needles of those apparently 
overworked virgins, the nuns of Little Gidding — books 
so rare that the individual copy was almost the species 
The mere remembrance of such treasures must have a 
benign influence on the soul of the true book lover, 
indeed, it can emolhently affect the nervous system of 
people who have no real sensibility However, I may 
remark that it is a mistake to suppose that your book 
collector is much of a reader Your true bibliophile 
rarely reads anything— he contemplates, he examines 
bindings, criticises illustrations, and scrutinises title- 
pages or pagination fixie does not read, but still, 
when he shall have passed away into bookless ether, at 
least let the lingering scholar drop a flower, or flyleaf, 
on the turf where his once book-collecting body is laid 

Thesb books and manuscripts are the ostensible 
interest of our meetings, but there is another and a 
more pressing, a far deeper interest, of which I will 
speak to you presently. 

The Prince Consort was our patron, and he was 
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succeeded by the Due d’Auraale, who, while he lived 
in England, entertained the Society most royally, and 
W ith a captivating btmhomtt Among our thirty five 
members are, or were, the Prince Consort, the Dube 
of Albany, Robert Curzon the Dukes of Hamilton and 
Newcastle, Richard Ford, Evelyn Shirley, Deans Stan 
ley and Milman, Stirling Maxwell, H Hucks Gibbs, 
Silvain Van de Weyer (and his widow after him),* 
Bishop Wilberforce, ‘Big Higgins, Lords Ellesmere, 
Acton, Dulfenn, Salisbury, and Houghton, Henry 
Ruffe, and Hildebrand Buggins 

The last is the widely known vinegar merchant and 
virtuoso, and he would thereby be well qualified for 
membership but for his bearing and conversation, 
which are noisy and arrogant — so much so that the 
man and his manners have become almost ridiculous 
I do not think I ever remember a Philobiblon break 
fast at which Mr Buggins did not very much assist 
He is now exceedingly old, but he has yet to leam that 
an occasional absence has a charm 

During the first year of my membership wfe happened 
' to be breakfasting, I think, with Lord Powis I was 
seated between Messrs. Ruffe and Buggins, and I com 

‘ * \an de Wejerwas much regarded by the Society, and with 
reason, so when he died his wife was elected in his place Her 
name appears in sol nv among the list of members Vicomte 
de Tharon, of the Affaires Etrangercs told me that in the French 
war with Fngland a French commanding officer had blown up 1,15 
ship (and himself) to prevent its being taken, and that his Govern 
ment had recognised his heroism by entering his sisters (h»s 
surviving relative) name in the place in the French 
which his name had occupied, where it remained till her dc * 

7 
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plained to the former of the way in which the guests 
were packed 1 Seven or eight lords huddled together, 
and we two or three ignoble ones' (ignoble because 
untitled) ‘left out in the cold ’ ‘ Oh ! ’ says Ruffe, m a 
grave and nervous whisper, ‘thats not it — that isnt 
it Haven’t you observed as we walked m to break 
fast how everybody tries to get away from that brute 
Buggins? — thats how it is that we get “packed,” as 
you facetiously put it I assure you there is no sort 
of notion of exclusiveness, altrol ’ 

Ruffe may have been right , but, as a new member, 
this extreme unpopularity of Mr Buggins had not 
come entirely home to me, for we are much too polite 
a society to even hint at such a thing However, 
certainly on reflection I called to mind and it sank 
pretty deep into my soul, that hitherto, for the fe w 
times that I had breakfasted, somehow or other I had 
always been seated m Mr Buggms’s pocket * 

Since that morning in Berkeley Square I have greatly 
hardened my heart, hue frantically struggled, and have 
generally succeeded m escaping from Mr Buggins I* 
requires alertness, added to considerable presence of 
mind, to do this decently and decisively However, tt 
is practicable, for providentially we have two much 
valued members, both of distinguished rank, one of 
whom is exceedingly inert, while the other is as meek 
as he is long suffering , and I obsene that the uncon 
scious Mr Buggins almost invariably sits by one or 
other I can assure you that the fifteen seconds of 
time during which we are passing from the library to 
the diningroom is an ordeal When the company IS 
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assembled and seated, the first thmg ttot “f^ody 
does ts to glance round the table funnel), to find out 
which of the part) hare fallen a prey to Mr B“SS'" S 
Now j ou know the supreme interest of our breakfasts 
the might and main, the hammer and tongs struggle 
escape from Mr Buggins . 

Perhaps Ruffe expressed himself intemperate T 
he called Buggins ‘a brute, 1 but, poor fellow' he had 
suffered He .5 large and unwieldy , added o that, he 
has terrific attacks of gout, and after one of these he is 
completely at the mercy of this uncouth person. “ 
does to, best to escape He hobbles- or tor h-rt is 
good, could he go faster than he could ?-he hobble* 
but sometimes he is headed whereas I can slip through 
and away like a lizard. , , 

Hildebrand Buggins is an extraordinary animal, snrf 
it ran rr/ta He is entirely destitute of social ta« , to 
cunously combines the foibtes of > out wit . 

of age, he bawls, he brags, he domineers, he gr jr 
exaggerates about his biddings, his pictures, his china 
the prices he has paid for them— and his exploi g 
ally His flights of fane, are not calculated mendacity 
—they are merely a mental mirage. 

Mr Buggins s philoblbhcal ego is enormously dere 

“^e Due d’Aumale, for rnslance, will he 
exhibiting a cop, of dm rery true yo d 

Rabelais’s Tlaisante et joyeuse H ‘ sto > re * . 
gcant Gargantuan on vellum. bound^J ^ de 

loup, perhaps w ith the arms , which he 

Choiseul, due de Praslin, m gold, on the s e. 
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has just had the astounding good fortune to secure 111 
Pans, or The Hague, or on a bookstall in Pekin Well, 
above the gentle susurrus of polite conversation >' ou 
hear Mr Buggins’s detestable sta&alo, ‘Yes, sir, I*'® 
tv,o copies of that book, and mine are taller and finer 
One of them is with the cancelled leas cs, which opp 3 
rently your Royal Highness's don’t possess,' &.c. The 
Duke >s not the least anno) ed, and talks of ‘ce <d> cr 
Buggins ,’ but his Ro)al Highness does not sit next to 
him at breakfast. 

If I w ere asked whether Buggins was alvray s disagree- 
able, l should sa> he is always as disagreeable as the 
special circumstances admit of You sec, he would E° 
out of his way (if he had an) such to go out of) to he 
unpleasant. Perhaps there arc people in the world 
more annoying than Mr Buggins, who more need our 
prayers hut they are not Ph\loh\Wons 

Is it fair to gibbet anybody as n social scarecrow? 
Is it kindly to be nitrciless to the absurd? Certain!) 
not And now, my children, I tremble, for is it not 
well known that a man never betrays his own diaracter 
more completely than when he laughs at that of some- 
body else? 11 owes cr, I hope I hardly e>tr laugh at 
any one unless I like them— just a little 

My dear children, let me whisper in your cars* make 
up your minds that there it no such person at Mr 
Hildebrand I)u t *gme 
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MR DOO 

‘On the 15th instant, at his residence in Eaton 
Square, deeply regretted by all who knew him, John 
Doo, Esq, FSA.FGS, FR.GS, JP,in the 80th 
year of his age Friends are requested, &.c 

A propot of this announcement, 1 must tell you an 
other long story of a little book, a volume of extraordm 
ary ranty, and of which at one time I greatly coveted 
the possession It had the scarce title page without 
the date , there is only one other copy known with this 
peculiarity, and that copy is locked up at Sion College. 

This little book is curiously connected in my mind 
With the above named Mr Doo, a consequential old 
gentleman whom I used frequently to meet at the club 
I fancy I see him He would stand before the fire 
mth a pinch of snuff between his finger and thumb, his 
coat tails and the * Art Journal in the other hand He 
had a slow, a deliberate cough, a pug nose, and long 
hairy cars — ears as long and as hairy as the ears of a 
jackass — which he was He had eyes with scarlet runs, 
and a prodigious quantity of white whiskers , but th^re 
was nothing venerable about Mr Doo.* To look at 
him, it seemed impossible that he could ever haie been 
dandled in a fond mother’s embraces , but people do 
change considerably Mr Doo was a patron of the fine 
arts, a person whose conversation was pompous and 
empty — m fact, so extremely tiresome that his fellow 
creatures, myself included, gave him the widest possible 
• | xtracted from paltkwrk 
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berth He had once beguiled me into seeing his collection 
in Eaton Square, and had often pressed me to go there 
again, or as he phrased it, to • overhaul his portfolios ' 
One day, while he was holding forth on art revival 
and the decay of literature, and I was meditating how 
it would be possible to give him the slip, he mentioned 
the title of the rare little book at Sion College. I 
instantly pricked up my ears But when he casually let 
drop that he possessed a copy of it and without the 
date on the title, I was indeed surprised, and at once 
became interested in everything concerning him — his 
collection, his conversation, and even his cough! I 
am ashamed, too, to confess it, but from that moment 
I was a deal more attentive to him than I had hitherto 
been I sought him out and listened respectfully while 
he expatiated on what was exploded, enlarged on what 
was trivial, and bragged of his influence in the art 
world. I stultified myself by defending him behind his 
back After this, when we met, our talk somehow 
always got round to the rare little book 
One day — it was a memorable day for me — Mr Doo 
cleared his throat, and said, in his usual humdrum 
tones • I have been thinking about that shabby little 
book of mine Ii is tossing ubout somewhere in my 
town house , I begin to think its quite wrong for me to 
keep the little fellow all to my self — it’s much more in 
your way now 1 and then he paid me one or tw o rancid 
^ compliments about my ‘Lymes’ which I should be 
ashamed to detail here, and which I am more ashamed 
to have half swallowed then 
I ought to have Suspected tliat Mr Doo was acting a 
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long, long history about each, and all to his own glorf 
fication At first I listened with interest, and then with 
politeness and patience, but, as has been well re- 
marked, tediousness has a peculiar power of propagating 
itself, and I began to be very stupid, for there was no 
end to the stones and no mention of the precious little 
book It was then that, to my horror, he brought out 
his ‘folios These were a caution to snakes' — heaps 
and heaps of seventeenth-century pnnts, worn-out 
impressions after Goltzius and the schools of M Angelo 
and Rubens — 'the sort of rubbish one used to see ex 
posed for sale m an old umbrella in the New Cut I 
feigned as deep an interest as I could, but my nerves 
were fast giving "ay under the strain I was very 
weary I began to suffer from a queer sensation, as if 
I were being nibbled to death by ducks — in Other 
words, 1 had an acute attack of the fidgets and should 
have liked to kick Doos shins under the table Twelve 
o clock liad struck — one o’clock had struck , I washed 
old Doo at the deuce, and began to perceiv e an ominous 
something in his manner that made "516 suspect he "as 
beginning to have much tbe same sort of fueling about 
myself It was getting on for two o'clock, I was bored 
through and through, and, as we turned over the last 
Goltzius, I yawned cavemously in his fact, and 
murmured something about its being ‘time to go/ and 
of ‘an appointment at the Zoological Gardens.' I 
thanked him, I spoke with effusion of his ‘extreme 
kindness,' I begged he would excuse me ‘I must be 
off— due at the Monkey House at two o'clock ’ Not a 
word about my precious httle volume 1 ‘But you have 
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not yet seen my folio of I rcrdtn^cn*. ' Great creator, 
Eserdmgen, rta'aeun I ifore trmrt— eh?' uul Doo 
‘Oh, hang jour hetdingeml' l mentally ejaculated 
' where* my bool ? Not a word was uttered about it 
1 again wid, 4 ! fear 1 mutt go and for the twentieth 
time I glanced at all the corner of all the table*. I 
did it, and yet I knew it was quite useless. And old 
Doo saw me doing it In sun I sought it for u was 
not there. We shook hands. I rooted to go-— I went 
but as I grasped the handle of tin. door I turned round 
and, with a cadascrous smile a smile so sickly that the 
hand of death was upon it, I said ‘By the bye, Mr 
Doo (spnghtljly, just as if it was occurring to me for 
the first time), I haient seen that little book of 
jours’ *0h' — oh says Doo in his csaspcradnglj 

deliberate way — 4 the book ch? \cs I ve been con 
sidenng about that little fellow Hcs a gem and 
really — 1 dont know — but the fict is, you sec I've 
been thinking I ought to consult my rclatiics 
(mind, he was not far from eighty years of age) 'be- 
fore I proceed further m that mailer Good mom 
mg’ 

I never felt in such a rage in my life I nearly 
bawled out, ‘You and your relations may go to 
glory, sir, for aught I care and be blest to you!’ 
I was furious — I had been so completely bam 
boorled and made such a fool of But I sttfled 
my wrath, I kept silence, though it was a pain and 
gnef to me, got out of the room and out of the 
house as quickly as I could and banged the door be 
hind me 
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I banged Ihe door with such a slam 
It sounded like a wooden d -n * 

All this occurred three years ago, and even now I am 
in doubt as to the exact object of that miserable old 
man ; but I am inclined to think that from beginning 
to end it was an artfully devised plot to humiliate me, a 
scheme earned out with deliberate malice and con- 
summate cunning I doubt if he ever had the book at 
all. However, I shall go to the sale of his library. 

The whole affair, like unto Gil Bias’s legacy, is only 
another instance of the deplorable uncertainty of human 
hopes and expectations 

Unfortunate old man ’ I do not sa> that he was ft 
humbug and a traitor, but he hid that order of mind 
that inclines its possessor to villainous courses. I 
suppose he could not help itt 


THE BARBARIANS 

I have paid many a pleasant visit in my day, some 
to smart people in smart houses, one or two to Lord 
and laid) Tadcaster at Babram, former!) Babnhim, 
near Boswonh, the land of Robert Burton and George 
riiot , but Burton and George Lliot are prophet and 

• Tonr ‘*g»rwel!e an 1 lu* * Ah n-e* gage* ' mrr gage* ! tout le 
nvn-Ae ext content . H n y » <jce mot *eul <Je milf-eurea*.* My 
txxiV ! my t*»k 1 my book ' 

t Thu (Vetch * pixarol in Thai work «u i«uct 

to the jniUic on a VV edoevUy, «vl, eciKxiily nv ugh, ot I !>*» 
«’!o! «t the Fn lay f llnwi-g My fmrvh prrten.! lhat he tea J U 
*1*1 iDi'iruljr took to hi* led. 
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prophetess about whom Bahrain does not rn, S b.,l) 
concern ..self I toe been to them at H e Hu. 

The Tadcasters are addicted to tire turf, and their 

unt chose surprenantc que sa au e 
nccted with the Cavendishes, C.c.ts, \e . 

““a wou.d hale respected— and .hr . ««- 

he, affection. Ihc ,-a.h « very fine. " 

scarcity of water .ha. would satisfy esen a > 

These, howeser. were no. m) P™ c, £ herself 

Bahrain M, nt.rac .ons ner. to^ ^ 

and the mtin.stmb library * 

plicc the fair lady first .. .^le *u!um«— 

Amoru» many important ai d - count) 

quaint BlbJcs, patristic fohos. choice t M *** ^ 
histones, and solemn jews boo ul 

btisbesjicare a quartos or . atrsordinary 
( an you concenc ,. ? — die, hare she four bhsU 
folio*, the ‘bonnets* (1609), Romeo § j 
(, S ,y). 1 Richard 

‘Midsummer N'tht * l.rea-n ( is eh Men 

•Ilsmle.- of .ha. to asy nothin; of An hen, 
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day’s 'Banquet of Daintie Conceits’ (1558) and 
Edmund Spenser’s ‘ Shepherd s Calendar,’ first edition 
Now, m cold blood, I ask myself why, vn the name 
of all that’s wonderful, have I not appropriated a few of 
these little old books ? Why ? ob, why ? They would 
never have been missed, and there would have been 
some chique in adding the ‘Hamlet’ of 1604 to one’s 
starved little treasure house at home — that is to say, if 
it had been stolen ' 

In those days we used to sit a good deal in the 
library, where the beautiful old bindings are in perfect 
harmony with all that female taste and refinement can 
devise for the adornment of such a room However, 
during the talk, which now and again indicated a 
slackening of mental activity (there are such laa/nee in 
the most refined circles), ‘poor old Bibliophile’ could 
not help sometimes saying to himself (the gay and 
frivolous scene before him glittering, as it were, through 
the passing gnmness of the thought), ‘ By Jupiter ' and 
all this time there are those disregarded quartos within 
a few yards of all our heads 1 ’ 

You now know why I specially speak of Babram 
Yes, it is those priceless books — and a pair of beautiful 
blue eyes I would call them ey es of 1 vaickct hue if I 
were quite sure what ‘watchet’ means Would that 
we had a Latour or a Cosway to do justice to the eyes 1 

The power that she has o er me lies. 

Not m her books, but in her eyes 

As a child of the epoch, Lady Tadcaster is graciously 
exclusive and captivatingl) matter of fact , her style is 
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50 excellent that it seems something veij like impcr 

tmence to praise her <ntitnT ,. p 

Did I rate the following lines m her venters book 
If so, it must have been a long, long time ago 

A WORD T1UT MAKES US LINGER 

Fa r hosiess mine raud d* <■** 

And weleomed me bemaih 

Who maV« »= here tags! the pin 
And nil the ptea*«"« ° f Co **&, 

Now. pen in hand .nd rime* »» h *” 

I’ll write one word before 1 go- 
A word Out dies opon *7 Jr* 

ESS- 

"er hly h.nd I 

1.1 1 «.<■"»« .hnt dre.dW -»» 

There ,s a good deal tha. ,s exhilarating in *'«»«> 

of the * Barbarian.’ 1 tTomml) “and both 

men are so manl>, the women the> 

are W good l~kmg,» I>l»Aj.«™ ^ Jo) 

life so smooth and which, I *- e } door and 

to\c at first sight It is these Out open the 

let the stranger m. 
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of one, or, it may be, even two generations of an assured 
position I must not be thought ungrateful if I now 
confess that unadulterated baibansm has its drawbacks 
and (I brace my resolution to say so) its drearier side 
The truth is that there is more than the probability of 
the Barbarians missing nearly everything that is finest 
in literature and art, and possibly in life itself This is 
a discredit, seeing that they have abundance of capabil- 
ities and opportunities, and, if they would but determine 
it, a luxury of leisure. 

With tastes and instincts that are excellent, they do 
themselves scant justice, for they give themselves no 
time for that which is the outcome of simple living — 
and of that only Not that they are indolent , on the 
contrary, there is a self reliance, an energy about them 
that is remarkable. They dress, and dance, and shoot, 
and nde, and please themselves , they are passtonately 
fond of pleasure, new frocks, love letters, and many 
other good things gush forth at their feet in increasing 
streams. And no wonder they indulge They are often 
inconsequent and capricious, but not specially selfish 
or insincere, but in everyday life they are apt to be 
govrmed by the humour of the moment, and to be 
infli ien ced by the chance sympathy of any one who 
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•hey would part, heroically part, sn.h 
ilioe-bucMcs, and take cheerfully t° P"™ h d , 

I suppose the) .tun), that they duatharsc thcrt^JM 
to their (cllow-crcaturcs by simply ex.su g I “ 
teal pursuits are no special concern 
Properly belong to <•* 

and 

f0 Vt h ,™hu, 'thq spend their carelcss hourt Timers, 

m > VtC> enc, ; rto t "“C N .“rn«.t 

ourselics as .ell as (or our fel^ he[afte( But 

July without worrying £ unknown opj>r«s« 

a, I get older the -W-* ■» *£ account (or 
me, merpo.cn me, * nd ! h ^ w c , and may ha™ 
the rather fleeting vie* 1 , « How it ould I 

unduly influenced these , ,pm young 

and .hat should I do, i( ‘ 
and active and buoyant as those about me 

A» r. an 

An! I the "tU’c ^ - J,-S.rsr( 
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SOCIETY 

Dear children, I told you in a former chapter hoj 
much pleasure I found in the company of the Ba 
banan , but writing as I now do, far away in the Rov^ 
fant woods I venture to hint that the sort of existence 
these attractive savages make for themselves is not 
altogether satisfying One values the privilege of 
enlrie , but it must be indulged in with moderation, for 
they lose it that do buy it with overmuch care 

The more estimable of the people who compose smart 
society (what will it be called in the next generation?) 
are courteous, obliging and hospitable I admire their 
simple manners and good breeding their frank self 
reliance and tempered reserve, their graceful negligence , 
sometimes a certain freemasonry of refined clownish 
ness — a tone which cannot be acquired, and which is 
the inhentance of a privileged class that, for many a 
long day, has not been disturbed by the feeling of 
social insecurity, and has breathed an atmosphere of 
more or less refinement 

I especially recognise this agreeable negligence, this 
freedom of demeanour, in royal personages. I observed 
its dawn in the young princes and princesses (the 
Queens children) as they grew up Its possession is 
small credit, for by reason of their being placed in such 
an exalted condition they can be perfectly unaffected, 
and say exactly what they choose without jeopardising 
their status , they can afford to be merciful to the 
absurd and indulgent to even the presuming 
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Consider what an advantage it gives a royal, or even 
a titled converser, to be sure of a deferential and appre- 
ciative audience t He can talk when he pleases, and 
change the subject when he so decrees it He can 
skulk behind his title 

At a state ball at Buckingham Palace I was struck 
with the demeanour of the Shah of Persia He sat 
enthroned, and gazed at the dancers as at an anthill , 
he looked material and stolid enough, and his manner 
and gloomy stare gave one the idea of indolent indiffer 
ence , but it was indifference engendered by a supreme 
will, the result of power that had never been cbal 
lenged 

However, to return, I see in these exclusives who 
consider themselves of the ‘ haute volee, ce qu 1I y a de 
nueux au monde' (they ignore some three-quarters of 
the Peerage because it does not happen to be in their 
set), the same weakness that is to be discovered in all 
cotenes They think they have the monopoly of every 
thing which is of any real importance , that those who 
are not in their sacrosanct circle are nowhere- They 
may be wrong, but when people who have a powerful 
position have made up their minds, it becomes embar 
rassmg 

As regards the least gifted and most trifling, if they 
ever reGcct, if they are ever mindful of the outside 
world, it is with a careless cunositj, perhaps with a 
good natured contempt , and yet, if you took your 
brainless Alcibiades, or vapid Lady Clara, away from 
their special babblement, their futile pleasures, and the 
fineries and impertinences of life, you would discover 
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they had just as much to say for themselves as, and not j 
more than, any other gabies. Their little lives are / 
rounded by the vision of eligible lovers, becoming cos* 
tumes, luxurious upholstery, and all the other exigencies 
of a frivolous existence, and from that, as time over- 
takes them, they pass easily and by slow degrees to 
small scandal, conventional prayers, and a serene or 
acrimonious nothingness.* 

Consider the opulence of their surroundings and the 
penury of thur talk ' It is indeed small, it is humiliat- 
ing — the iniquities of a cook or a governess, the naming 
of a thoroughbred, social tramsseries, poor political in- 
trigues, the last on dit, or the general question of the 
distractions of yesterday, today, and tomorrow. 

Like Mary Wollstonecraft’s baby.t they are passion- 
ately fond of material enjoyments, and they pursue 
them (without always overtaking them) with an ostenta- 
tious candour which, in people of less assured position, 
would be thought almost shocking 

On the other hand, there are your (ourgeott acquaint- 
ance, some of whom may have become suddenly opu- 
lent, and arc pretty sure not to have been improved 
thereby. The wealth of these people is apt to rot into 
luxury and extravagance. Material enjoyment is much 
more expensive titan intellectual reading cost* little, 
thinking and conversation cost nothing at all Yes, 

' * An <4J, old »oeui who a«lo! how i‘* cvvlilred to gel 
I’rosgH her d* 7 , njWi ‘Writ, jt*» xt. I cough* a til. and l 
a U», bjvI I joji a tit, and all U!j» to j« u ■(,«. tiow,' 

1 Maty WiiSitar- m*t nil of hr* to'y , a )xtl it* Woking *1 

r*> t'-tre liter o’ker iMnjj* lh»* de' l hrr— lt> rid* l*> • 
r» h, Vn ixk »l a araiiti w» wevat, »r<5 1 a hetf ki>($ tn.«le * 
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matter ts more expensive than mind, so I cannot help 
contrasting such people, to their disadvantage, with 
persons of birth and breeding, and maybe even larger 
possessions,/ who conduct themselves with dignity, 
moderation, and decency Such are greatly to be 
admired 

There is something almost ludicrous in the arrogance 
of many of the suddenly enncbed Pride was not made 
for Adam’s posterity, especially placed as they are in a 
corner of a fussy and very inferior planet 

My children, I have been speaking of the delightful 
characteristics of persons of rank and fashion, and I 
wall add that these are the qualities which their satellites 
are apt to imitate, distort, and even defile Persons not 
naturally belonging to exclusive circles, but who obtain 
admittance to them and habitually haunt them, are apt 
to develop into what have been brutally called toadies 
and flunkeys These are men and women not neces 
sanly base, but upon whom Nature has bestowed an 
abnormally flexible spine. 

Who fetch and carry nonsense for my lord 
These people are often affectionate, sometimes intelli 
gent, not seldom cultivated and agreeable, and not to 
be despised However, they are not to be admired, 
much less to be imitated I have known many such 
people. And there will ever be a certain demand for 
the parasite, who begins by being tolerated, then grows 
useful, and often ends by becoming contemptibly indis- 
pensable The ‘■Rambler’ says that few can be assidu 
ous without servility, and none can be servile without 
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corruption. Such is poor human nature I ‘Fuge 
magna . . dulcis inexpcrtis cultura potentis amici; 
expertus metuit' There is force in these words of 
warning, coming to us as the) do across the ages, and 
uttered as they were by a satirist whose father had 
been a serf I would have my children lay them to 
heart However, I think the tone of Criticism on this 
subject usually indulged in b> people not the best 
qualified to judge is crude and misleading 

I know people who are under no special obligation to 
the anstocracy of their country, but who are curiously 

dependent on them. For example, there is S , a 

kmdly, a domestic fellow — a tame cat — and, in what he 
calls his own set, rather looked up to than not Quite 
btely he and I were spending the evening at Mrs. 

** w hom we all like so well There were eight or 
ten guests, but not one of them had an> social vogue, 

and. as they kept arriving, S became languid- 

more languid— almost plaintive. This continued nnd 

increased till I-ad> (. armed— not the joung and 

clever, observe >ou, but the aged and dull However. 

with th.s addition to our party S soon got back all 

»s spnghtlmess. He was complete!) braced up bv the 
,n ,tSclf a,m0 *t regal, of kindl) old 

J“ d , beeft ‘ hc abscncc " f P** n c»n ox) gen in 
our soeul atmosphere winch had disturbed him. Mrs. 

, un * * nd sjwike to me about it. ‘ Didn't 
-ou nobee him?* „ t<J , . mt!wd , <IlJf ftnd 

hehan^ltolumr ‘I Lite you foXtlnt,' quoth she, 
;avt now I pointed out the idfotic w 3 > he was 
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going on to Molly F , and she was so taken up with 

that pretty new lilac nfghg£ of hers that she hadn't 
noticed it Is that because she is so stupid?’ *No,’ 
I replied, 'I think it is because you and I are more 

sensitive— may I saj, more m sympathy with S ?’ 

A worldling, a boudoir Diogenes,* has observed that 
it is advisable to associate with the highest, not because 
the highest are the best, but because, ir you become 
disgusted with them, you can at any time descend , but 
that if you begin with the lower, woe unto you, for the 
ascent is wellmgh impossible. In the grand theatre of 
human life a box ticket carries one all over the house 
Our aristocracy is fast becoming a plutocracy, and vre 
know tint each section of society has its besetting 
virtues and its characteristic frailties , but m the great 
essentials the various ranks are more alike than the 
observer who spends his time in contemplating the 
surface of things would imagine. However, all are not 
equally pleasant to live with 

I dare say nearly all I have been saying here has 
been said before, and much better said , but u is the 
result or my personal experience, and I repeat it 
because I would have my children retain their inde- 
pendence of character, and at the same time keep clear 
of cant Traditional class prejudice ts the bondage of 
Unreason 

* The Kev Caleb Colton, anchor of 
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MY GUARDIAN ANGEL 

‘ Abra was ready when I called her name, 

And, tho I called another, Aiwa came ‘ 

I will here describe a ridiculous misfortune that 
happened to me about fifteen years ago, and record my 
obligations to my guardian angel 

I was calling on some friends in Pentonvillc (l do 
not care to reveal the exact address) It was in June, 
and they were not at home , however, as I had come a 
long distance, and really wished to see them, I asked 
the servant to let me wait their return Hus hand 
maid was past her giddy youth, but had not nearly 
arrived at middle age She was of haughty eye and 
serene countenance Some people mi e ht have called 
her comely, some attractive I found her anything but 
cordial, in fact, she had a slightly chilling manner, as 
if she was not overjoyed to sec me, and would not 
break her heart if she never saw me ag-un However, 
jn I walked, and was taken to a drawing room on the 
ground floor with h tench windows (open) to the garden. 

Hie apartment was gorgeously furnished — gold wall 
paper, sumptuous hangings, and an aggressn e crimson 
and orange carpet It was quite new, of the kind 
which, I think, is called * velvet pile.’ There were books 
On the inlaid tables — depressing books, books of beauty, 
, illuminated volumes of devotion, views in the Holy 
lvind, and gems from our {wets, all elaborately lioumk 
Humming bird* were stifling under glass shades, there 
were gmicrack ornaments, frail, carved ivory abserdme*. 
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only waiting for someone .0 smash "?" f 

like, Tor there was no inkstand in the roo , 

Tf",.; Fifteen years ~ 

fifteen years younger than I n ° ( hap J ened that 
more often trrtttnsjn * for my ([lcndSi 

such became the case as i mic ht 

and I felt ,f I ^ “ “"f “=”» pend, Sd only 

be lost to me and for ever I I felt 

the back of a letter So, mte — ^ 
ashamed of what I was doing P Thcrc t found 

stole across the passage to the lAmrj Th ^ 

pens and a gigantic : 8 .lass ink und. ^ ^ 
the form before, and 1 am n . centre 

It again I bore it »- *«“” f “ d den, without 
of the drawing room , the • ■ u (hat momen , I had 
any warning, the louer port l of glass) 

supposed the bloated monster to ^ ^ ^ hand, and 
detached itself from that whi f e jj t o the 

to which it had hitherto clung corr ° ’ etc hed cnmson 
floor, rolling over and over a ong contents 

and orange velvet p.1* and emptying its ampl 

as it rolled 

• However, , „ b- 

A pair of pearl tinted kid gloves. T a* fair owner had left 

S, -re «S p.«= 

them She had actually lea 
of 4 Old Cheeseman ’ l 
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Can you conceive my feelings? I spun round the 
room in an agony I tore at the bell, then at the other 
bell, then at both the bells, then I dashed into the 
library, and Tang the bells there, and then bach again 
to the drawingroom The maid who had admitted 
me came up almost immediately, looking as calm as 
possibly and when she saw the mischief she seemed 
all at once to nse to the gravity of the occasion. She 
did not say a word, she did not even look dismayed, 
but in answer to my frenzied appeal she smiled, and 
vanished 'In the twinkling of a bedpost,’ however, 
she was back again with a pail of hot water, soap, 
sponge, &.c , and was soon mopping up the coptdus 
stains with a damp flannel, kneeling, and looking beauti 
ful as she knelt. 

Then did I throw myself into an easy chair, exhausted 
with excitement, and, I may say, agony of mind, and 
I swore to myself ’Good heavens, if this blessed 
creature should really help me in this frightful tmbroglio 
I will give her a sovereign It will be cheap at a 
sovereign Yes, she shall have her 2 or f ' 

Well, what with sponging and dabbing, the great 
black stain began gradually to wax fainter, and my 
spirit revived in proportion, and all the while this 
angelic being spoke so cheerfully, and had altogether 
a delightful air, that I longed to assure her how 
ly I respected her 
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confes* it— I began to revolve m my mind whether 
ten shilling* might no* be a sufycient recompense, for, 
after all, *hc had not been much more than ten minute* 
about the whole affair Well, the sctuIjI wj, went on, 
then ihe tool to her l rush, and in ccttaml) tes* than 
twenty minute* the *lain* had entirely divij jxruwl and 
n>y guardian angel r«e to her feet and aikcd me, with 
a quiet little smile, as though it wen. all the most 
natural thing in the world, if I should like to lasc a 
cup of tea. I accepted her pious offer with ;oy and 
gratitude, and there 1 sat me down, and gued com 
placcntJ) at the again gorgeous crinn >n and oran, t 
schct pile, and sipped my tea, and by the time f lad 
finished it (and my rhyme) my esteemed fnends made 
their appearance 

You ma) supjxisc tlut at first I felt a little uncom 
fortablc, «j)ecull) so when, in something less than 
ten seconds, my good and demonstrative friend bawled 
to his fascinating wife who had become at once occu 
pied with her roses, * Milhcmt Milliard ’ look here! 
Now, isnt this too bad? Just look at my carpet’* 
My sou! died within me. 1 lud m> back to him. He 
was not far from the window he seemed close to the 
spot where the catastrophe had happened ‘Yes,’ said 
he, ‘they will leave the windows open, and your brute 
of a pug has brought oil this filthy gravel in on his 
paws * I breathed again, and feeling constrained to 
say something I obs<_r\ed, with a sickly smile *So 
our friend Edgar is scry particular about his carpet, 
eh?’ ‘Particular I ’ says the little woman, ‘I should 
think he was particular — and awfully so just now, for 
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this is a new purchase, don’t jou know; it was only 
laid down yesterday. You can’t conceive how awfully 
fidgety Edgar is about lus carpets— it’s perfectly ghastly l 
Won’t you have some tea?’ All this tumbled out df 
her pretty mouth w ith enviable ingenuousness, of which 
she alone had the secret But it was not reassuring. 
I lost heart , I became completely demoralised. I am 
ashamed to say I made a hurried excuse, bolted out 
of the room, and out of the house, without telling my 
fnends a word of what had occuned On my honour, 
I had intended to tell them, but could not muster up 
courage to begin, indeed, they ne\er gave me the 
chance 

As 1 journeyed home I speculated whether that 
dreadful stain, like the enmson traces of a foul' murder, 
might not reappear next day, or— hornd thought!— 
whether my beloved parlourmaid might not betray me. 
I feared she might do so , therefore, and before I went 
to bed, 1 wrote my friends a penitential, I might almost 
say a pitiful, letter, giving a full and true account of 
what had happened. I threw myself on their mercy. 
I posted this letter— I posted it myself— but 

I do not say that anybody is bound to reply to a 
etter, unless it i s greatly to his interest to do so 

I have almost forgotten to say that I presented 
my guardian angel with a handsome donation of five 
’>■ S 1 ln 2 s * This is the end of a true story 
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MRS. BRANAGH \N 

lou, o, rue >>-.» ago Gran. end I •« »» 

our way .0 Great Resell Street, .0 "I”" ” 

Sylm Rob, men, .be Cutcrpe ot Itlocrntbury £. tap 
joe ncter heard ot that fo-P™ *«"« 
remote and out of fashion, aa it 1* 1 g> humdrum 

indeed, our genteel no, chat, 
old nloomahury <rhen they leant .0 P° , , 

social degradation The man -ho ”f^ ltKl 
done, the man .ho haa ■» „ Miss S>l"a u 

to that burztms region d t on 

muae, and her 

my beat tat the more completely J® 

Great Ruaaell .. » '«7 l°»S “"*■ . ,0 

ram hard arhde we had sti * 0I ^ C n f( _ w undignified 
out or consideration to my hat . h ] t0( ,v 

pace, and then, a, “ . na^Vaerge of 
refuge on a doorstep "hich . y to the 

shelter, aahile Grant made the beat of hia stay 
maiden’s bower against the front 

Whilst I was leaning n > chemists, and ‘ n 

door an errand boy arrived rom nosed, black 

ans.er to his summons a strapping, opened „ 

browed hussy of a !c "*" E a backwards on 

behind me, which caused notice of me, 

to the mat. The girl too n° olltotIUJtlco lly slammed 
received the physic from tne /. wllJslkC< i past me, 
the strcct-dooT on his retiring » -t^is was all done 
and flitted down the kitchen stairs 
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before >ou could sa } Sjlm Robinson, and thus, to 
my surprise, and, let me sa>, pcrplexit), I found myself 
completely sheltered from the storm, but standing m 
the hall of an entirelj strange house ! 

High, immediate!), and ere I could make any 
arrangement for absence of bod), let alone presence 
of mind, a rather tall, ample, and majestic-looking 
) emerged from the * front parlour * and sailed into 
the passage. 

She looked about forty , she was dressed in a light 
CO oure and voluminous dressing, or rather tea robe, 
her hair, although no doubt it had been scrupulously 
tot r, was curiously dishetclled, almost standing on 
rJwi su <*"<Ws dolls, neglected dolls 

do! which, after being subjected to the most fngb. 

“t ha ' e tjcen lhrust awa y into an untidy 
hair ry r , ' m ""' Wes out with just such heads of 
B " L su-h ’ d> M ° h '' ° r R “ * 

apparition made me a sweeping curtse), 

, m abject falhion, to apologise for 

the way whto, ,, „ ent „X fr^n/myself 

" h , | h ?" j; h '«^ , med/' 0 hi nerer nund, sir, 

'it^raifne 1 d ' > r0 “ ' <T h * Sll S hl Insh 
■ Jid ZZ V* st, awhile?' I 

id 1 could not th„£ ^ Such , lh , hat j ^id 
not possibly trespass further on h „ , ndul B „, 
the gnaous lady insisted anH , n i , b t 

found myself seated by\e;s"d = m,h“V 
I wa, brwtldemdTV a 1 " 5 . r 

fbnnnlil .1,« , , \ d n0t ma ke It OUt I 

thought site might be V little eee,nt„ r a, a „„t 
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know uba, to think I am no, 

I behaved as if I had left 1 ba d brought one. 

X should have left my umbrel 

However, I concealed my pro- 

began to tell me about hmd ^ ote . ure 

longed agonies — ne "“ ^ , u „, ove l y chamber, 

malady Poor soul > seated po ur het 

it seemed to do her S<>° 0 (hmk j wls not a bad 

lst e e„°“ ZZ and courtesy had ftmte iron 

“ seemed she 

\ZlToZZ half hour a, .east, lias harmless, 
possibly sympathetic Erf * > ' her of my 

After a while I again and reiterated 
presence , but she would ^ (0 see me she 

and insisted that she , , ie ^ \ wo uld take 

eien, kind lady, ha, ^ Lpitabl. offers, 

anything I was °™' c sl Jation was a novel one— 
but I must confess te landmarks of eonven 

so strange, indeed, that all y p the te a, 

non seemed fast crun*h S ^ , he We 

and fell to talking of the P ^ aIgu cd-we took 
bnghtened up, we d«usscd^ ^ , However, 

sides She was for Jone > j must not trespass 

at last, saymg, and indeed e & Sun day hat in hand, 
further on her great km" ’ de fe,ennal salutation. 
I made her a ™“ d up eoumge-or rather, 
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alone, so for lack of better occupation I fell to talk 
■with the custodian of the ground, a civil fellow He 
spoke with pardonable complacency of the many dis- 
tinguished people who had been buned within its 
precincts , amongst others, of that good and illustrious 
man, Michael Faraday, the blacksmith’s son, the book 
binder's apprentice, the humble-minded seeker after 
truth, the greatest experimentalist the world has yet 
seen ‘ And then,’ said he, * we have another that used 
to be a deal talked about You’ve heard, I suppose, of 
Tom Sayers, the fightin’ man?’ This interested me. I 
had heard of Tom, and before I left the ground I 
found my way to his last resting place It was not 
difficult to identify, for, although the inscnption was 
almost effaced by time and weather, and the imagery 
was fast mouldering away, the grave was recognisable 
by a rather coarsely chiselled bas relief which claimed 
to be the portrait of Tom himself, and by the sculp- 
tured effigy of his favourite mastiff, Lion 

I should have liked, there and then, to have sent 
for a monumental sculptor and had the inscnption 
recut, but the custodian told me this was impossible. 
Litigation as to the possession of the grave was in 
progress, and while that went on the stones could not 
be interfered with. In fact, a battle royal was at that 
very moment raging overnighting Tom s remains 
p I have no idea what kind of an animal Thomas 
“V have really been in familiar and pacific lift, 
but I had seen enough of him to recognise a remarkable 
simplicity and steadfastness, and the sight of those 
weatherworn effigies earned my thoughts back to a 
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memorable spnng morning some twenty years ago and 
10 a merry -mill' in a Hampshire meadow, near 
stream, no, half a mile from Farnbomugh rathiay sMmn 
In imagination I am again at the London Bridge 
terminus,* noth a -there and bad. ' tide, in my pocle, 
The hour is about four in the morning Bluest 
motley croud, a huge gathering ere 
from Newgate Marlet, fish porters from Billingsgate, 
bringing then semacular u.th them , there are pupils* 
and poets, statesmen and publicans, dandi^ men of 
letters, and even divines, elbowing each other 

SC ;"enou, seats ^re ,s considerable delr,. 

hut at last a bel^nn^ere* „ ghtcd 

red "Oncebejond the station « qtneta. up A™) 
we tear m a gale - « 2TJ!t 

on the deal s mantle, steepled city 

through ma, bet gardens ^ f h 

t h c~,r:^--^-dour 

-n London 

T'a me deld tiniber of the official desL 
payment and the . dchghtfulness of the 

„ow well I reniember the s J ^ ^ fat> Md 
green trees the fresh pass face! A 

the graerous April arras , ,/^e our heads rejo.ang 
Urk is soaring and smgmg and costcr 

» his ^ 

monuers are clamoenng 

^ j .roimroosK 

* In iho'f day* ttie * 2 
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And there, the observed of air observers, is the veteran 
Tom Oliver, superintending the erection of a twenty 
four foot arena 

Sayers vras the first to make his appearance in the 
ring but when his opponent, Heenan, threw his hat 
within the ropes followed it, and stripped, there was a 
murmur of admiration He was at once recognised as 
the most magnificent athlete that had cveT been seen 
m such a place. He was five inches taller than Sayers 
. — who strictly speaking, was only a middle-w eight — -some 
two or three stone heavier, and (no small matter) he 
was eight years younger , while his length of reach was 
remarkable for even so tall a man 

Then, shall I ever forget the look of perfect self 
possession and calm courage, mingled with curiosity, 
with whtch Sayers faced gazed up and smiled at, his 
temble antagonist? He had never set eyes on htm 
before. Having lost the toss, he was obliged to accept 
the lower ground But there he stood his enormous 
shoulders shining in the sun, in his writ known and fault 
less attitude tapping the ground lightly with his left 
foot his arms well down, his head thrown back, ready 
for a shoot or a jump, and a smile of confidence on his 
open but not classical countenance 

Still— and no wonder — then, was a pretty general 
opinion among outsiders, expressed m the flowery but 
forcible vermeil lar of the ‘fancy, that the match was 'a 
horse to a hen*— that ‘Heenan would knock Sayers into 
a cocked hat in ten minutes * for how was Sayers to get 
at him ’ > I could not hut f«l the force of thts opinion, 
and tlvu Bob Brcttlc s observation wav an apposite one 
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. t\ HI, Tom may boat him, but maj I, etc , if ho can cat 
haul’ However, as it turned out, Sayers had no 
difficulty ,n getting over Heenan s guard, for he pun, she 

' h ’T JSSCy strange tremor as the men stood up, 
advtmced, shooit hands, and tooh up 
The fight began about half past seven andfin^soon 
after ten I am not going to describe it H 
been already described ,n the racy columns of our 

“ science^tempery judgmem, and staying qualities 

L°t'™roX mem-b.X «• «« 

to the uttermost Livy’s facere et pa i for ou{ 

beginning of the encounter Heenan w f our th 

generalled and outfought, but as early * ; the founh 

into the nog It ended by the umpire wisely deciding 
that it w as a draw 


* He was mote remarkable Ned 

tav, •«« l»«r. ■!»*»>*“ M1 „ . but » f«J» ° f 

IJonaU) were quicker, and *o extraordinary skitt of 

“"-‘huto t'vSnoid. bts tun. to , he 
1 inurff by the movement of tu* bod) 
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Volenti non fit tnjuna may be barbarous Latin, but it 
is sound sense. A boxing match is a voluntary exhibition 
of pluck and endurance , there is no malice , and it 
proves to the uttermost the stuff of which a man is made. 
There was something in this great fight which the whole 
nation recognised, for it appealed to a very universal 
sympathy It affected all classes, in a way that boys and 
men always will be affected when they hear of the 
exploits of a Peterborough or a Grenville It was 
magnetic — and why should it not continue to move us ? 
Though, when I recall this battle, and Heenans face, 
out of which all that was human had been pommelled, 
I cry, ‘ Heaven forbid that the pme nng should ever be 
revived in all its hideous and loathsome degradation i ’ 
So long as manly sentiments and sheer English pluck 
are valued, so long shall the name of Thomas Sajers, 
the Polydeuces of our country, be held in honour 
Dear reader one of these days make a pilgrimage to 
Highgate climb its steep ascent, and enter the rueful 
looking, the lonely burial ground The custodian will 
be pleased to see you , he will greet you as he did me, 
and pilot >ou to the green resting place of Michael 
Faraday, of whom a distinguished man of science well 
said ‘ He was too good a man for me to estimate him, 
and he was too great a philosopher for me to understand 
him thoroughly Michael Faraday had the true spirit of 
a philosopher and a Christian He was indeed, one of 
England s worthiest sons, so it will do you no harm to 
muse awhile beside his grave 
Then, if by chance you should come upon another 
grave — a monument of mouldering stones, a forlorn hu 
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jacet {it will not be far to seek , you will surely recognise 
it), you may at once pass on You need not stay , but 
at least have a kindly thought for the plucky Englishman 
who lies buried there 

The grass on Tom s grave is also very green , and jou 
will be as like to see the lark soaring, and to hear him 
rejoicing at heaven’s gate, from the one grave as from the 
other 

Alas, poor Tom > Like most of his calling, he died a 
) oung man I happened to meet him on Hampstead 
Heath shortly after the battle, and not very long before 
his death. He was walking alone where John Keats 
had once liked to walk, m 

A melodious plot 
Of bcecfien green and shadows numberless. 

Wc saluted as we passed, and I had the honour of 
grasping his hand — that fist which had so often 
administered his terrible blow, * the auctioneer ’ 

Hccnm died much about the same time as Sajers 
There is \ spice of romance in the story of the gallant 
Bcmcia Boj He was the husband of Ada Menken, a 
handsome actress with dark blue ejes — glorious eyes. 
She was the * Infehcia' whose love poems Mr Dickens 
introduced to the reading public in i S68 

I remember seeing Ada at Astlcj s Amphitheatre in 
* Ma«ppa , ‘ and, from what I hare heard, 1 am inclined 
to think that, tike some other splendid women, she maj 
have been a handful as wdl mi an armfuk 
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NINE MINUTES AND A HALF 
The fashion of women walking about unattended is a 
feature of the present da), and I hope it is a sign of that 
higher civilisation which is nothing more than the 
progressive development of our faculties. This license 
his made prodigious strides during the list forty years 
I can recall when Bclgravian virgins were first permitted 
to pay their Belgravtan visits alone , and S) dne> Smith 
insisted, in consequence, that — at least m that Arcadian 
quarter — all the women were brave and all the men 
were virtuous. 

Let us be thankful that in these latter dajs an 
audience would recognise very little point in such & 
scene as that in Vanbrughs ‘Relapse’ where, on the 
arrival of Tom Fashion at his house, the knight bawls 
out, ‘Let loose the watchdog, and lock up Miss 
Hoyden ’ * 

Years ago, as a young man, travelling by railway I 
occasionally had an opposite neighbour in the shape of 
a )oung lady, and if I chanced to address her, she 
would look scared — perhaps sidle away to the other end 
of the seat, and feign to look ouf of the window It is 
different now As an elderly gentleman, I find that if I 
now hazard a remark under precisely similar circura 
stances, my young lady jumps up from her comfortably 
padded comer, comes and seats herself beside me, and 

* According to the pnnted copies of The Relapse and A Trip 
fa Scarlareugh, this is not strictly correct , but I hare read 
somewhere tint Mr Gatty, who i npersonated the knight, >=o gave 
It with applause 
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makes herself very agreeable forlherema.ndcr ofthe 
journey All thm she does-and yet, am I altogether 

“'I hat ? gtven a sl.ght outlme of some years of my hfe^ 
and with tins preamble I now venture to gave you . a 
more detailed aeeount of nme nunutes and a half of it 
Not so very long ago I tools a tram at Three Bodges 
to go to Rowfant , and, perhaps because at the moment 
I las especially unde, the influence of my beneficent 
Jam*,, I contented myself with a Hordes ticket 
There were no elbow resBm the 
turned on, there - ^ ,„ok 

rn^Tr^halte greatest of natnm, 

attract, ons-she had youth • However, .t «emed to me 
that evcept for her little kitten face, she hadnt very 
TOCh else to boast of She wore, perched on the top of 
her head, a self asserting straw hat, tnmmed with lig 
bto nbbon, and round her neck * adoubl _= mwof 
rather aggressive light blue glass * te red to 

ornament .ha, must have bu, meagrely mnusmrrf to 
her vantty She looked as >f she might be the daughter 
ot a small shopkeeper in a small country town , 
ns it turned out, she was. ^ 

When I entered the carnage this 5 ° U "S 
reading a letter, and, without peeping (or hcr 

I could hare almost told what it was u 

countenance betrayed every passing , e "’° m , t was 
pressed live!) satisfachon and t S °"°ld tender b > turns, 
pleased, indignant, scnumental, t m o,e 

It was debghtful to watch bet 1 neter si 
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transparent face He# changing feeling w ere faithful!) 
rejected a* »n a minor 

Tlic tram started and the engine snorted. My coni 
(union had dropped htf railway ticket — it was lying at 
her feet so 1 j icked U up and ccrtn otiiously presented 
it to her It was then, for the first lime, that she 
seemed to be aware of my existence She thanked nu, 
but with a bashful pant) Not discouraged by this, I 
1 1a raided a remark or two alxiut the weather fliesc 
were acknowledged in monos) liable fashion Hut we 
were mi re in sympathy when I spoke of the country , 
for then all at once she woke up, she became common! 
calls e— the words began to tumble out f her htttc 
mouth She told me of her home, of her parents. She 
had four brothers and sisters — only four she wished 
she had a dosenl She told me her Christian name 
What could her godfather and godmother be thinking 
of? It was * Pomona* 1 — and it was ‘too hidjus-' 
She enlightened me as to which, was ,her favourite 
name, though she and lanfiy Pnvett didnt *a bit 
agree about names * She even asked nit, which was 
m> favourite colour 1 should state that all this was done 
with an appealing, an infantine simplicity but with a 
mixture of frankness and bashfulness difficult to con 
ceive of 

Miss Pomona further informed me that quite lately 
while chmbm b a stite, she had sprained her ankle 
Upon this I assumed m) most paternal air I said 

* She quoted dm lad) as if / knew all about her I presume 
she was bet bosom (head, sach & one as was Miss Anna Howe to 
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have been spared ttatjnj confident, a!, 

e^nS ^d-she Had no. cbmbed that 
, t „„ m «n ’ Her young man — or rather 

“ b \ mal 7 ’^;e b " n^H^Xtt; 

™ d f'r SHe ^HeftoHked Hun .Han othenv.se, sHe 
no. quite sure she should have anyth, n E more to say 

" y ch beUer to have nothmg to say to Irishmen 

'^desenbe'd ? .H«,r last »“»• she 

g'avely —.y bad been cool 

as she did so, to P ^ she sl|ghtty p r0 j e cte d Her 
and sarcastic , and hcld about at the recol 

P rett > under ''P “ d J“ k o[ their conversation She 

lechon of each telling P<»« ^ ft „ as thls m „,„,e 

tvas irresistible ivhoi sh ^ ^ so fasanating, 

str h,r^ »' H' 5 

ancient lineage , j v%as sa tis 

* J’aime encore a Her childlike 

Tied to be vanquished by th naive se \f 

candour, her ■spngh flj ’^'L the mauystoloured 
betrayal captivated me, as u* 
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•—or seemed so But sav e my sclfl w ould, and it struck 
me there was only one. way of doing so, and tnat that 
was to fl) I I resolved, but I hesitated— I lingered on 
my unfulfilled resolve However, knowing that time 
was everything, and procrastination would be fatal, and 
mustering up all my courage, I slowly and with great 
apparent difficulty raised myself from mj chair I bent 
myself nearly double, my right hand prcsse*d just below 
the spot where my waistcoat ends Every eye seemed 
to be upon me, but I got dear of my chair, and 
staggered away between the narrow tables to the door 
By worse luck I had to pass Sir Bonamy, and as I 
caught his cold, inquiring gaze fixed upon me I made a 
rueful face. However, by that tune I was close to the 
pnncipal entrance, and, once there, I leaped into a cab 
“ d drove home, with no better escort than an uneasy 
conscience. Strange to say, I war so much affected by 
the dramatic Torce of my impersonal, on that I kept my 
hand where I had placed it nil I reached my own 

I arrived just in time for a much better recast than 
that from which I had severed myself 

Anatomists insist that the heart ,s very near the 
deP “ dmt “■»" *■ ™ether 

euii-H m , y ,or a ma n to be on 

' * iSO h °» »»ocent 1 

nptmgs or a weak co"™ °“’ nUng ' impelled by 
to the Patagonians, and laTHiT' ’ 
list of the society’s benefactors, in 
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(quite wrongly spelt, and therefore unrecognisable) duly 
figured. Altogether it was on unfortunate affair 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY BANQUET 

It is a distinction to be invited. 

I used to be acquainted with Mr W E r b 
accomplished and unassuming Academician Asa 
youngsler I had often seen hut pictures ; evhibl.ed- 
undraped nymphs engaged in doing nothing n pu 
tutelar , compromises between S.o.hard and DV, but 
really not much like either As nymp , 

perfectly well-conducted young persons, their nudity 
being one of their attractions 

Indmtur, formosa cst exmtnr, 

Ipsa forma est 

\s Frost got into years he lost vogue, grew eaceed 
ingly deaf, and exhibited only fitful y ' a 

solaced on enforced leisure, which pmctica y 
solitude, by hunting up old prints, and 
excellent taste by making on almost comp d , 

of book pU.es after Stothard-.hat 

It was these that bad encouraged me to seek ^ 
quaintance. Me met several times, and P 
man, valuable hints , for which, in spire of hi. ^ «r™= 
hardness of hearing. 1 succeeded ,n making him aware 
that I was gratcfuL , p a t j 
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Royal Academy on May 3, 1873 As Sir Francis 
Grant, the president, was my distant connection, I 
thought 1 might lx. indebted to him for the honour, 
and joyfully accepted the invitation 

When the day and hour arrived 1 found, a little to 
my surprise, that my name was between a hntfe and 
fork, on Frost’s dexter hand. Our chairs were m a 
comer near the door, as far from the President as 
could well be 

There is no doubt that Frost was exceedingly deaf, 
but still, for the sake of Ins own great obligingness and 
the incomparable Thomas Stothard, I was satisfied to 
be where I found myself — between Frost and a gap — 
though now and then I looked wistfully (a humble 
foible) at my friends and acquaintances gathered around 
1 rank Grant 

Many months after this dinner I fell m with Quintm 
Carver, the Academician. Among other matters he 
spoke of Frost as being seriously out of health, and 
asked me if 1 had seen him lately He went on to 
say that perhaps it would interest me to know that, 
at one of the Royal Academy meetings, the diffident, 
deaf, and, to all practical intents and purposes, dumb 
Frost had got on his legs and proposed that I should 
be invited to the next dinner, and, said Carver, ‘you 
will be gratified to hear that there was not a single 
.dissentient voice, his motion was earned item 

aiver is a candid fellow, and be showed by hts voice t 
tjnd manner that he thought this an extraordinary cir 
nstance— extraordinary that Frost, a very retiring 
man, should have proposed me or anybody else, but 
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more extraordinary still that his motion in my favour 
should have been so unanimously earned 
When I heard Carver say this, I remembered how 
dull and silent I had been at dinner, how little atten 
lion I had p3id the good Frost, and I thought to 
myself, Poor patnterl but for you I should never have 
assisted at that banquet. At least let me hope you 
were aware that I did not know to whom I was in 
debted for my invitation. 

The next day I called on Frost,* but he was ill 
A few days afterwards I again called, and he was 
worse, and then he died So I was never able to 
make my peace with my conscience by thanking htm 
Whenever I pass through Fitzroy Street I look up 
at a window of No 46, and the shadow of an un 
pleasant thought oppresses me. 

Now was not Frost a kind fellow ? I only wish that 
he could have known that I thought so, and that I 
was really pleased to sit by him at dinner, and to 
talk about Stothard I like his memory none the 
worse that he never told me how it all came about 
I have a long letter from Frost, dated January 1876, 
in which he gives reasons for his retirement as an active 
Royal Academician — ill health and ill fortune. 

I fill up a place which may 1* Letter npj ! e«l 
When t h» v e n» 1= h empty 


* On tbeie nt ti to F ton l would snmrl met pan 7 T!ucl»in"h*n) 
Street — the h<x««c with * tablet to the memory of John Flaxmao 
who had once |i\ed ant worked there My frre * to ht of that 
tablet had been a * rpme an I a p tenure. It teemed to gtve 
lerihine to an otherwise ahady pace 
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js the burden of it , it is written under great depression 

of spirit. 

I trust that his last days were not embittered by 
poverty , that, at any rate, he had enough for the 
exigencies of his self imposed obscunty 

In 1885 I was again invited to the dinner, but Sir 
Curtis Lampson had died hardly three weeks before 
so I declined I think that good fellow Leighton may 
have proposed me this second time, and I hope there 
were not so very many dissentient voices , but I shall 
know all about that when next I see the Academician 
Carver 


TRAVELLING TIFTY YEARS AGONE 

In the good old coaching days there was an idea 
that our stage-coachmen were reputable vn propostvon 
to the number of miles they drove us, and there was 
something in it certainly our interest in them, and I 
hope theirs in us was usually increased by the length 
of the time that we continued in company This 
remark is h propos of what I shall say later on. 

Are the ‘Bull and Mouth* (Boulogne harbour), the 
‘Spread Eagle, the Swan “with Two Necks* (nicks), 
and ‘Green Man and Still* yet in existence? In 
Greenwich Hospital days, when I went back to school 
I was obliged to journey up to one or other of these 
queer places of entertainment to meet the mail, and at 
a very early hour On looking back, it would seem 
that these mornings were almost invariably misty and 
raw, and sometimes nearly pitch-dark. I often felt 
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cold and squeamish, and sometimes, for what seemed 
hours, had nothing to do but grope about the deserted 
innyard, where one or two deserted coaches were stand 
ing and a ‘helper* might now and then pass with a 
horn lantern Feeble lights the while would flicker 
and disappear in the ghostly galleries above Very 
occasionally a tinkling wagon, fresh from the country, 
and perhaps covered with snow, came rumbling in At 
last— and it was a long-deferred at last — the morning 
began to break, the house woke up, and I was able to 
distinguish all which till then had been dim and un 
certain and mysterious. 

I have a recollection of many expeditions made as 
long ago as when George or Billy the Fourth, was 
King, made no matter whither— to Brundusium or to 
Birmingham , of the humours of the road, and the con 
veyances and inns I have more than once travelled 
in that commodious vehicle which had a round sort 
of basket behind the body, and comfortably accom 
modated six full sized passengers 

What an agreeable and edifying companion was the 
stage-coachman * How complete his winter costume, 
how sufficing , how garish his summer ' — a wonderful 
coat, hat, cravat, and bright flowers in his buttonhole. So 
decorated, he tooled along his four bloods with glancing 
harness and ring snaffles, their hoofs clattering merrily 
along the road, and entertained the occupant of the 
box seat — a throne to which I very seldom aspired— 
wtih appropriate talk of Sir ‘Vincent* Cotton, Dick 
Brackenbury, and many another hero and highflier 
Let me recall bis tone of superiority when, in hovering 
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And as to my sister so m Id and so dear 

She has lam in the chnichyaid full many a year * 

There is just a something in Hogarth s Country 
Innyard that reminds me of it alb 

I have a remembrance of the Thames below Wool 
wich, and of certain queer old bankside alehouses, the 
resort of smugglers and, we were assured and con 
vinced, of pirates , also of a pair of below bridge water 
men who now and again pulled me and one or two 
others in a clinker built wherry, or ratheT staff, with a 
buff bow and flared rowlocks, to and fro between 
Greenwich Hospital Redriffe, and London Bndge, that 
being the only means of public conveyance excepting 
the three-horsed coach. We used to slum along in mid 
stream if the tide was favourable, but hugged the shore 
when it was adverse The Pool required careful naviga 
tion I have often shot the most critical arch of old 
London Bndge. 

\\ e knew a good deal about our two watermen and 
their domestic concerns \\ e had been acquainted ever 
since they hid been out of their time. They had an 
interesting way of dealing with the letter t they some- 
times used it as though it were a « At that time the 
‘ \ enus was an important riser steamer they always 
called her the 'll enus and referred to her as a ‘wessel’ 
The man who pulled stroke had come in second for 
Doggetts coat and badge In winter he worked as a 
p lot, and in rough weather wore a fan tail ox sou wester 
Hue 1 mum to the thought which prompted the 
openin ft jura graph of this reminiscence 
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u- «* i t: TZt: ".s' *r 

station, and had n » lhat the fate all 
I cheerfully observed to the that j 

the way to Charing Cross was faefore but that I 
never ^ , hl , 1 had though. I 

loufdmake a good things* oftam^ H« reply™ 
not gratifying ' That sjo h ^ ^ ^ callous 

as goes it every day , ^ ^ ^ thinil „ g out the 

and languid a manner ^ mI , re , y thls In the 

moral of the sltua^ ^ nothing remarkable 
eyes of that “ndmi. ^ ^ repiese „, eli a very 
about me , J was a Yes, suppose 

hardly earned penny, an d that omnibus 

every one of the , rouble as I had 

had given the man » „hy— bis life would 

done by my un " e<: ' ss ^' How slender was our 

h „e been a burden o hma ^ ^ he pos 

mterest m each other i ( 

sibly care about his passengers to „h lc h the 

I should be L c “no"s “^'company had ^ 
London and Gene.nl O ^ ^ m} o» 

b, my patronage « the getting quit of 

weight, the pausing to P * and all the w ear 

me, the effort of getting under y g those 

and tear, must lute d '""° n '' d hl n a penn) 
two horses to the extent ^ remark. I might as 

I ought not to have m Underground 

^rd^eoffreewllk 
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entirely the artist has depended on the humanity of his 
characters he has not taken refuge m elaborate up- 
holstery or h la mode toilets to hide the poverty of a 
jest The piece depends on its Hogaithian quality 
I am very fond of it And in this I am not singular, 
for my housemaids gaze at it, leaning on their early 
brooms, and they giggle as they gaze It amuses my 
children. Oliver laughs aloud, and cries, ‘ What is the 
story about, papa ? My excellent and dear old sister, 
seventy four years old July 3 next, and just come back 
from the Antipodes, is in ecstasies over it, and she goes 
so far as to wish she could have heard the story Now, 
what does all this enjoyment mean ? Surely there are 
seasons when even the mirth that resembles the crack 
ling of thorns under a pot may be salutary I ask the 
question because I have been told by superior people 
that my ‘Decent Story is not a ‘nice 1 thing to bang 
up P says he would like to turn it with its face to 
the wall Q (a lady moralist), to whom I had said it 
was worth its weight in gold, advises me by all means 
to sell it. 

3 am a rusty old poet, so, by way of trying to satisfy 
everybody, I have written under the title three abortive 
but well mtentioned lines, and they run thus 

In a roomy old house that I wot of there’s one room 
Where merry fotfc meet and they call it foe fun room 
— This story lye’s telling is 'Grouse in the gun room ' 

Is the pleasure that I and mine experience in this print 
within the limits of becoming mirth ? Is it a harmless 
pleasure, or has the fiend anything to say to it? 
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Where the ghest of old Giltaj ? I wsh ™ could 

8 He would be certain to 

ash him something about it He wouiu 

know If the Divine Ruler of the universe permitted 

ZXZZZ - — nrrTee 

at the toot of the matter 


SILVIOS COMPLAINT 


Ttus ,s a tentative " "he 

I call it tentative because I do understood 

feelings which impel me to write 1 
by even a very small mmont, ° manbu id. 

cir » rr rrw- - - - 

my iCpr",sperou S Iy married. 

and affectionate helpmate. Sh „ for me 

and, being sincerely' religious, it is not “ ces J a 

iLy she ha, irreproachable poncp =a ™ 

\ egctanan , she is not a Pl)™»»>|> «'«“• » 

Cl cn near the divided skirt. Ind ' n hc exC laimed, 
woman as the poet was Uu " V '" S ^ , 0 n the other 
•A wife is the peculiar gift of Heaven 
hand, I am poor, and old, 'Z vines, , on 

comely to look upon. As regar hare 

will be the more able to gauge them when ) 
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read these few pages Marcos Aurelius was a better 

man than I am, but somehow I ha\c a much better 

wife 

After this preamble you may be surprised to learn 
that I am not satisfied — that I want less than I have 
got, and yet, Heaven be praised 1 that I still want 
something 

I want a possible ‘ she,’ and I want to be let alone 
There art. times when solitude would be a paradise. 
Where is the man who really cares for the caressing 
voice of the adoring one if he has a grain of cinder 
in Ins eye? It is for this reason that I am yearning for 
a creature who would be willing to be my devoted 
friend , content to yield me everything and to expect 
nothing, and who would set herself to fulfil the duty 
of making me happy in my own way My legitimate 
helpmate expresses solicitude at seasons when I do not 
care for solicitude being expressed. For instance* when 
I am going out for the day, her parting injunctions in 
variably are — she has always been a timid creature — 1 
' Now, mind how you get m and out of trains, and pray 
take care of mad dogs and thunderstorms * 

To speak plainly, I am in search of a self denying 
creature — an animal who will talk and be lively when 
it pleases me, and b6 satisfied to be silent and subdued 
if I so desire it I want a companion who will rejoice 
o be With me, but will remain out of the room, and 
cheerfully to, when — from what shall I call it 1 — when 
:rom a nervous excitable organisation, I may have just 
kicked her out of it 

Such a being could make herself attractive in a 
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thousand different ways She could do so by showing 
an interest in all that concerns me — a regard for my 
comforts, especially my small comforts. 

She should lend a greedy ear when I dilate — as I 
fain would occasionally dilate — on my fancies, my 
caprices, and my foibles. She should not seldom 
express astonishment at the amount of knowledge I 
have accumulated, at the consideration in which I am 
held , and if she praises me with an air as if she cannot 
possibly help praising me, she may do so to my face. 
Hitherto my natural inclination has been to efface, I 
now wish to assert myself The behaviour I describe 
would soon embolden me to brag of my achievements 
I never brag now 

I want a good listener. I have conversed with 
women who, the while that I did so, regarded me with 
ecstasy, and yet, a moment afterwards, I found that 
they had not the remotest idea of what I had been 
saying to them • The woman I seek must be a really 
good listener. Then there should be something timid 
and tentative in her bearing and movements I shall 
be pleased if she furtively watches me, She should 
especially do so, and with solicitude and concern, when 
she secs me moody or self absorbed I shall be flattered 
if she chooses those dishes which she may hav e observed 
that I prefer, or takes but little food when I am dis 
inclined to eat. 

I have long felt the want of a real companion. I 
shall need it the more as I grow old, and as the world 
drops away from me.* How I shall value a long suffer- 

* Oh, my crutch 1 1* it not spring when the cuckoo passe* 
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5ng soul like the person I am attempting to portra) ! I 
should become exceedingly attached to her ; and I do 
not despair of finding such a being. 

However, I am not a conceited jackass — senen ven- 
cundum esse d'eet, so I moderate my pretensions I d 0 
not the least insist that this companion or mine should 
* « rich. I do not expect her to have an) great affluence 
.f charms, much less that grata / rotemtas which « 
rrcsistible to both young and old 1 can hardly hope 
hat one who would regard me as 1 have described 
would be very youthful, indeed, I have lately expen 
enced a sharp lesson in this respect. 1 had selected 
quite a young lady, not pretty, but interesting, whom 1 
hoped to educate for the position. Not very long a 
our correspondence began I discovered that she show*, 
my letters to her mother 

I speak with sincerity, and acknowledge that I ma , 
have to be content with a ‘ half worn ’ woman — nee be/la 
we puelh However, there is one thing w hich „ absol 
utely necessary This precious soul, whoever a 
wherever she may be, must* not only be devoted to me 
but she must be really a vassal to my poetry I, 
move her to tender thoughts, and occasionally to e , 
emotional transport. 

This necessity is an anxious consideration , and 
embarrassing, because there are very few peopl c , , ' 


through the air, when the foam sparkles on the sea? T!> 
are they not shining? The young corn, is it not sptmgin y***" 
Ah, my crutch I The young maidens no lone,., i 8 
Ah, my crutch J The sight of thy h Mdle m X'*° Ve 

Luvwarch Hen, Bar ?^ e , wto! h 
’ Aigoed. 
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who have been deeply affected by m) verse Hitherto 
I have not been spoilt in that respect. 

It is possible that the companion I am in search of 
will have had her disappointments, her trials Likely 
enough she may have led a life of dependence, and 
therefore of prolonged self-demaL If so, she will prob- 
ably be a grateful being The friend I seek ought to 
be a verj grateful being 

No woman can be extremely attractive without some 
personal vanity Let my possible 1 she ’ be vain to that 
degree She need not be pretty, but I wish her to be 
interesting looking She may be weak, but she must 
not be stupid, sensitive, but not exacting, impulsive, 
but not too negligent , and not opinionated, excepting 
in her opinion of me 

It is also important that, if ever she should desire to 
improve the occasion, she should do so by example. 
She must never do it by precept — understand this , and 
her religious opinions should be in complete harmony 
with m) own V. e ought to find mutual comfort and 
support m theological conversation and discussion. She 
must not be a prude, and she should always know the 
day of the month 

I am now sixty years old. I think I should prefer 
that this amiable friend did not live under my roof, for 
sometimes I should like to be quit of her altogether 
However, she might abide in m> immediate neighbour 
hood, perhaps with a querulous grandmother Mj dear 
wife will advise and help me in this matter 

I am told that lehx Carroll, the lyric poet, who is 
threescore years and ten, has a consolation of the nature 
9 
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1 describe , indeed, that m his case there has been a 
succession of them He finds it exhausting to be 
amiable every day to the same human being A Sower 
out of place is a weed — so his present adorer lives near 
at hand, with a fat valetudinarian aunt She writes to 
him continually There is a confiding softness and 
whispering charm in her punctual letters She knows' 
a good deal of Felix Carrolls poetry by heart, she 
treasures his autograph , she is sentimental or sportive 
oaer his spectacles and lampshade She is tolerant 
when he is testy She is devoted to his wife. She goes 
to him everyday, sometimes twice whether it be wet 
or fine, whether she be ill or well. She sits at his feet , 
or, if he wills it, she ebbs noiselessly away Felix 
Carroll s life is sheltered from disturbing episodes wild 
roses fill his hedgerows, and fragrant woodbine clambers 
cveiywhere, his woods are vocal with rooks and pairing 
buds, the clamour of the great city comes mellowed 
from afar , he can say as another has said 

Thoughts wh ch at Hvde Park Comer I forgot 
Meet and rejoin me in the pensive grot. 

He finds Tusculan repose in a creepc r-covcred com 
bination of rusticity and refinement In summer he 
loafs, and inviies his soul in shady walks, shadowy 
verandahs, cool alcoves, and a wealth of mignonette, 
jasmine, stcphanolis. In winter, he has a perfectly 
regulated temperature, cheerful fires, a complete sj stem 
' of hot water piping and, of course, the most modem 
appliances, \\ith these and all the latest periodicals 
and papers, and, to crown alt, with the radiant reflex of 
hu companion s y outh, his old age is lapped in simple 
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luxury , he is handsomely hedged about, lighted up, tucked 
in, and provided for He secures comfort by being com 
fortable Can any arrangement be more satisfactory ? 

I am not acquainted with the Chinese language, but 
I hate rijad that it possesses a word which has three 
different meanings — at least, they seem different to me 
— a towel, a comb, and a woman 1 What a language * 
\\ hat a people ' I have heard it maintained that woman 
is a fair defect of Nature, and that she is at the core of 
all our troubles, that she is a necessary evil, a natural 
temptation, a desirable commodity, a domestic peril, a 
deadly fascination, and a painted U1. Cherchez la femme! 
It may be so. I suppose it always will be said to be so , 
but I do not believe it Such notions are shocking to 
me. Woman is a beautiful romantic animal, to be 
adored and doated upon I honour woman, and have 
resolved that my happiness shall be cradled in the smiles 
of a devoted woman. 

Montaigne had such a friend (Marie de Goumay) , so 

bad V Hugo in Juliette Drouet , so had But need 

I ran through the names of all the men illustrious in 
imaginative literature who have been so courted and 
consoled? Biography is rich with them, and why, I say, 
— why should I be left out? 

What joy to wind along the cool retreat 
To stop and gaie on Delia as I go 
To mingle sweet discourse with homage sweet, 

And teach my lovely scholar all I know ' 

I hope the spint of this paper will not be misunder 
stood. It is pure fun, and those who know me will 
recognise that the person most quizzed is myself 



SOME BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 


MR. THACKERAY 

I had a sincere regard for Thackeray I well re- 
member his striking personality — striking to those who 
had the ability to recognise tt the look of the mm, the 
latent power, and the occasional keenness of Ins re* 
maiks on men and theit actions, as if he saw through 
and through them. Thackeray drew many unto him, 
for he had engaging as well as fine qualities, lie was 
open handed and kind hearted. He had not an over 
weening opinion of lus literary consequence., und lie 
was generous as regarded the jicople whom the world 
chose to call his rivals 

1 made fhac-kiray s ac juaintancc at the lint oh 1 in 
lasts, Pans. I unti arc liable to get confused in the 
refracting medium of ones memory but 1 think it was 
about 1851 or 1S53. from that time to the end of his 
1 fc we often found ourselves together, and were always 
good friends. 

Hucktray, though he was not so subtle a critic as 
some of the p-csent day (t8S j), was an cscdlcnt jud ( c 
of |<o«ry, and when Icnnysoiu 'Grand mother* frst 
aj jicared m ‘Once a Week * he was greatly struck by il 
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may suppose after that I did not trouble George with 

an> more of mj poems.' 

He once pointed out to me an illustration in the 
‘Comic Almanac’ — 'The Marriage Break fist , or, the 
Happiest Day o£ tn> Life’ — an old gentleman m bar* 
naclcs, his arms folded, with difficult) keeping back his 
tears Tins figure, something like the hie Mr. John 
Forster, gate Thackeray infinite delight. 

lie also much admired the work of John Leech. 
' Leech is the sort of man w ho appears once in a 
centur) ' 

Thackeray had hardly any personal arrjuamtnncc with 
Hood. I think he only met him once, at a C it) feast, 
lie told me that Hood was .a 'pallid, thin melancholy 
looking man’ He dul not care for a great deal that 
Hood wrote, but just at the time when rhackera) '* 
'Roundabout I’aper,' 'On a Joke by Thomas Hoot!,' 
appeared, he said to me 'Whit a vigorous fellow 
Hood is , what a swing there it in ha terse 1* I agreed 
with him, and then said something atom Tharkcnt)'* 
own poctf) ' Yes, he rephed — ‘yes, 1 ta\c a anpennv 
talent (or gift), and so hate )<UI , ours is smalt liver, 
but, you see, it n the right tap.* He said 'other things 
stoat iny verses, toJi to me and twhtnd my lark, 
*hi<-h I »m fVued to rrmemtor, bm not pirated to 
rrprat. 

1 will row give a rrminu/cficr c>f Tkukeray which 
tens n'y, f r ny own take, I ner'irwv with r< luetapr*-* 
but 1 » sh It* five y*wj a true idea of the man, an l ll v 
«il stoiw jc"i f-e ins very *<"•» *ite. | lij *eneil to 
feet bi-» as l w*s teasing t 1 r Tmeltos' <liJ*v l >-*i 
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now I think I could point out the particular flagstone 
on which the dear fellow was standing, as he gazed 
down on me through his spectacles with that dreamy 
expression of his which his friends knew so welL He 
said ‘What do you think of the last number?' 
(Number 2 or 3 of * The Newcomes ’) He himself was 
evidently not quite satisfied with it ‘ I like it 1m 
mensely 1 was my cordial rejoinder A word or two 
more passed respecting the illustrations, which had 
been sharply criticised, and just as we parted I was 
tactless idiot enough to add, ‘But my dear fellow, per- 
haps there may be some kind people who mil say that 
you did the cuts and Doyle the letterpress ' On this 
Thackeray’s jaw dropped, and he exclaimed bitterly, 
‘ Oh 1 really, that’s your opinion, is it ? ’ I saw at once 
what a mistake I had made , but I could only reply, * I 
spoke m fun, pure fun , you know perfectly well bow 
much I admire your writings, and also Doyle’s cuts * 
But Thackeray would have none of it, and turned 
wrathfully aw ay in the direction of Pimlico However, 
his wrath, I presume, died away m the large and chan 
table air of the Green Park, for when I met him the day 
after he was as amiable as e\er 

The fact is, I had so exalted an opinion of Thackeray 
and of his wntings that it seemed impossible such a 
denu-gpd should care for aught anybody said , whereas, 
like Tennyson, he felt everything that everybody said. 

I remember another, a more agreeable meeting, in 
Pall Mall, dose to Marlborough House He was on 
his way to Kensington across the Green FarL He told 
me that I must not turn with him, as there were some 
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rhymes trotting in his head, and he w anted to finish 
them I quite understood the situation, and he con 
tinued his solitary walk When wc met a few days 
afterwards, he said ‘ I finished those verses, and they 
are sery nearly being \ery good. I call them Miss 
Katharines Lantern , I did them for Dickens's 
daughter 

He spoke with a lisp, as if his teeth were defective, 
and ended by, * I am now on my way from the dentist.' 
You will remember that towards tht, tnd of that little 
poem he refers to his toothless condition 

I admire Ihackcray’s style, and the pathetic quality 
in his writings, tn this he neser faltered I like his 
sardonic melancholy Thackeray, in a (tossing mood, 
might quite well haw. said ‘ \\ ho breathes must suffer, 
and who thinks must mourn, and he alone is blest who 
neer was born.’ 

He shows knowledge of human nature and much 
acquaintance with lift — not a wide acquaintance, but 
cumptctc within its limits l*hc vernacular of lm 
holers and his 1 red Hay hams is classical, and so is 
their slang 

jean ago 1 met a man somewhere— I forget 
where, or who he was— who told me that in just times 
he used to |u> annual sisil* to Pans, ilut he often 
looked into l»al pium » reading ro< m (now defunct), 
and there was to be seen a scry tall young nun, with 
black Juir and spectacles, who used to r \irr nvto*r Je 
U <«, wi li his * ands In his y»*ck«s and 1 1 * 
a'wotdm up to 1 ts ears, in a »* vet), restless uncom 
forul’e so*t of way flu young un ocean rul'y 
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would talce up a paper, glance at it, and then fling it back 
on the table, over the heads of the readers He often 
saw this man, who never addressed any one, and whom 
no one ever spoke to , and my informant w ondered, in 
a languid sort of way, who the deuce he could be One 
day he happened to enter Frascati’s The first person 
he saw there was the tall spectacled man, prowling 
about, standing behind the punters — observing, not 
playing He did not seem to speak to any one And 
now my informant became interested to know who on 
earth the man could be 

Some time after this, on a Sunday, he was walking in 
H)de Park, and met his very tall spectacled hero, still 
alone, his black hair beginning to be guzzled From 
time to time during the next six or eight years he 
encountered the same man in the Park and in the 
streets, once or twice with a roan even taller than him 
self— an amiable, handsome, and complacent looking 
giant, and now my informant was seized with a con 
suming curiosity to know who in Heavens name, this 
person could possibly be 

One afternoon long afterwards, he chanced to be m 
King Street, Covent Garden, and as he passed the 
Garrick Club (the original house) his spectacled incog 
into, grown portly and almost white, came sedately 
forth Here w as an opportunity He saw him descend 
the perron and well away , then m he slipped and says 
he to the porter ‘ Can you kindly tell me who that \ ery 
tall white-haired gentleman is who has just left the 
club ? ‘ 

hen every one knows how a story will end, the 
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story is ended It is not necessary, dear children, that 
I should tell you what that porter said 
You may gather from this little account that though 
at times and seasons Thackeray enjoyed society, and 
was always valued by it, he was not what is called a 
very social being Tennyson in this respect is some 
thing like him 

Some people thank God that they do not set store by 
the smaller refinements and civilisations of life. Let 
me tell them that they are thanking God for a very . 
small mercy Such boons gave Thackeray a keen 
satisfaction He was a man of sensibility he delighted 
in luxunously furnished and well lighted rooms, good 
music, excellent wines and cookery, exhilarating talk, 
gay and airy gossip, pretty women and their toilettes, 
and refined and noble manners, It bon goftf, It ns, 
tamable Lbcrti The amenities of life and the tiadi 
tions stimulated his imagination. 

On the other hand, his writings show how he equally 
enjoyed Bohemianism, and how d netted he could be 
by those happy-go-lucky fellows of the I oker and 1 red 
Bay ham type. 

Thackeray expanded m the society of such people, 
and w ith them he was excellent company Hut, if I am 
not much mistaken the min Thackeray was melancholy 
— he had known tabulation, he had suffered He was 
not a lighthearted wag or a gay natured ro\ er, hut a 
sorrowing man. He could make you a jest, or pro- 
!»und some jovial or outrageous sentiment, and imply, 
‘L*-t us befestne,* but the jollity rarely came. How 
ever, I ought to say that though Tluckeray was not 
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cheerily, he was at times grotesquely humorous In 
deed he had a weakness for buffoonery I have seen 
him pirouette, wave his arm majestically, and declaim 
m burlesque— an intentionally awkward imitation of 
the ridiculous manner that is sometimes met with m 


Trench opera . . 

I remember calling in Palace Gardens, and, while 
talking with all gravity to Thackeray s daughters, 1 
noticed that they seemed more than necessarily 
, amused On looking round, 1 discovered that their 
father had put on my hat, and, having picked my 
pocket of my handkerchief, was strutting about, flour 
ishing it in the old Lord Cardigan style. As I 
was thin faced and he as a hatter once remarked of 
Thomas Btuce, was ‘a gent, as could carry a large 
body o' 'at,' you may suppose he looked sufficient!) 

f “ Thackeray could be very amusing about the malice 
of kind and the perfidy of honest people, but still, in 
everyday life, and in spite of h„ flair d' o ».?.«, he was 
naturally inclined to believe that gossip false uh.cn 
outht not to be true , 

One day I happened to speak with admiration of 
Sidney Smith, and Thackeray looked surpnsed, a 
said, 'Ah, Sidney I he was a poor creature, a very 
creature,’ He said it twice, and I think he 
to gne his reasons for holding so crushing an opinion, 
when some idiot came up, and, to my very pea t «g > 
earned him off 1 hope the ..me may come and P 
be appointed when certain small m> stares connected 
u ith our sojourn here below may be made plain , 
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I shall indeed be glad to know why Thackeray did not 
approve of the pluck), the buoyant, the inimitable 
Sydney Smith 

During the last three or four years of Thackeray’s 
life he suffered from bad health, depressing bad health. 
He lived with his daughters and his intimates, and 
almost entirely gave up general societ) — and he was 
a wise man to do so My dear reader, whoever you 
are, think of this illustrious man with tenderness , think 
of hts upright nature, of his affectionate heart, his 
domestic affliction. These are enough — you need not 
trouble for his genius 

Dear Thackera) ' his happiness and his comfort were 
fragile charges to be entrusted to any one His dutiful 
and gifted daughters were their best guardians. 

Most of us have some sort of belief some ideal as 
10 the end and object of life. Thackera) was a good 
man He had a strong sense of religion he recognised 
that the human soul requires such a sanctuar) and 
would starve without it It was Thackeray who spoke 
sorrowfully of his little 1 ihct htwcoine as going prayer 
less to bed. 

I knew Thackeray for years, and had very many talks 
with him — and this is all I have to tell you about him. 
M hat a wonderful fellow was James Boswell I 


GTOHCjI TLIOT AND MR. G II LIUIS 
Nature had disguised George H»ot s apparently 
stoical, yet realty vehement ami sensitive, spirit, and 
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her soaring genius, in a homely and insignificant form 
Her countenance was equine — she was rather like a 
horse, and her head had been intended for a much 
longer body — she was not a tall woman She wore her 
hatr in not pleasing, out of fashion loops, coming down 
on either side of her face, so hiding her ears , and her 
garments concealed her outline— they gave her a waist 
like a milestone You will see her at her very best in 
the portrait by Sir Frederic Burton To my mind 
George Eliot was a plain woman 
She had a measured nay of conversing, restrained, 
but impressive When I happened to call she was 
nearly always seated in the ehimnej comer on a low 
chair, and she bent forward when she spoke As she 
often discussed abstract subjects, she might have been 
thought pedantic, especially as her language was 
sprinkled with a scientific terminology , but I do not 
think she was a bit of a pedant. Then though she 
had a very gentle voice and manner, there was, every 
now and then, just a suspicion of meek satire in her 
talk 

Her sentences unwound themselves very neatly and 
completely, leaving the impression of past reflection 
and present readiness, she spoke exceedingly well, but 
not with all the simplicity and verve, the happy abandon 
of certained practised women of the world , however, it 
was in a way that was far more interesting I have 
been told she was most agreeable en tltedx tcte , that 
when surrounded by admirers she was apt to become 
oratorical — a different woman She did not strike me 
as witty or markedly humorous, she was too much m 
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earnest : she spoke as if "with a sense of responsibility, 
and one cannot be exactly captivating -when one is 
doing that. Madame de Sable might have said of 
her, * elle s’ecouta en parlant.* She was a good listener. 

I ought to say that during all the time I knew her, 
George Eliot appeared to be suffering from feeble health, 
and without doubt this affected her whole bearing. 

When we first became acquainted we were told that 
she and Lewes had been married in Germany, and that 
they were reluctant to move out of their own immediate 
circle, or to enlarge it; however, when I ventured to 
ask them to dine with me, to meet Arthur and Augusta 
Stanley, they came. 

The Stanleys appreciated the dinner, they did not 
think Mr. Lewes attractive, but they were interested in 
her. 1 think they and I afterwards met both Mr Lewes 
and George Eliot at Lord Mount-Temple’s, and at 
Jowett’s, but these subsequent meetings did not 
deepen Arthur’s first favourable impression, and then 
he was considerably taken aback when he found that 
Mrs Ixv.es was in no way Mr Lewes’s wife 

1 saw George Eliot only two or three times after 
Ixwes’s death ■ on the first occasion she u as shrouded 
with much weed, so I talked to her with bated breath, 
hardly ventunng to initiate a subject, however, as 1 
was leaving the room, I chanced to say something 
about Mrs. Langtry, just then sailing with supreme 
dominion on the buoyant wings of her beauty; upon 
this George Eliot pricked up her cars, and asked about 
her. I said that I had lately met Mrs. Langtiy at 
Mrs. Millais’s and had had an amiable little letter from 
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her about some verses which afterwards got into the 
World On this George Eliot became more and much 
more interested, and laughed, and ashed me to repeat 


the lines , , _ . , 

This was oae of the few occasions on which I had 
seen George Eliot entirely alone, it enabled me to 
know her better, and it made me feel sorry that she 
had not more sprightly and natural people about her— 
indeed, that she did not breathe a more healthy atmos 
phere, for unless Du Mauner sang, or W K Clifford 
talked, or Ymer, the hom blower, gave one of his 
impersonations, her rhnaons had somewhat of the 
solemnity of religious functions, with the religion cut 
out Her intimates were mostly composed of her 
admirers, of scientific people, htUratcurs, and the dis 
ciples of that grotesque sophist, Auguste Comte. 

Sir Charles Bowen, the distinguished judge, told me 
that he had known George Eliot during the last twelve 
or fifteen years of her life He knew her very well, and 
often went to see her Bowen thought her exceedingly 
agreeable, and Bowen is an excellent judge e on ^ e 
conSded to him a manuscript of considerable length, 
the skeleton of, or memoranda for, a novel a lc 
a leval ilnoumml Bowen read it carefully, and felt 
that tt would not do, that tt was too thin, and he 
wrote and told her so She did not resent this i fnmtly 
expressed opinion, for when next he saw er 
referred to the manusct.pt, and satd she had nude up 

her mind not to use it, and I believe she never it. 

She told a fnend of mine that, when she was atrang 
mg for a new nos el, she hist sketched m the characters. 
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and then they gradually and naturally fell into certain 
positions m life and evolved the story. George Eliot 
had this questionable advantage over novelists like 
Bultver and Miss Braddon her stories, as stories, are 
not so artfully constructed that the reader is apt to 
sacrifice appreciation of the beauty of the thoughts 
and style m eager pursuit of the agonising plot 

At K.eir f many )ears ago, I met Mrs Norton,* after 
wards Lad) Stirling Maxwell , she told me that she had 
reviewed ‘Adam Bede’ m the ‘Edinburgh Review,’ 
and that she thought it the finest of George Eliot’s 
novels She especially spoke of the first volume I 
agreed with her that, if the thud volume f had been 
equal to the first, the work might take rank with the 
best b> Walter Scott, which nearly a]wa>s improve as 
they advance G**orge Eliot has none of Scott’s 
animal spirits, but, like Scott her humour u, the humour 
of truth, and not of exaggeration. George Eliot is 
most happ) in describing the middle class 

Mr Lewes was very clever, acute and vivacious, with 
an essentially all round intelligence , a read) man, able 
to lum the talent that was in him to full and immediate 
account 

• Mis. Notion at die same time told me what now (1SS3) teems 
almost incredible that the had teen Lenjamm D Israeli In Si 
Jamn t Street in black velvet trousers, lace ruffles an l with high 
Karlet heels to hii boots. He tr ed lhal tori «>f thing f or a a! otl 
nme, found it was cot a success, an J d sconnnued it. Mrs. Norton 
mentioned this not as a proof of I it curious ignorance and want of 
1 taste, bnt of his good sente May not Mrs. Norton hate rxac 
derated? 

t Shakespeare even could not make tie fifth act of fultut 
Ciiar to Interesting at the third 
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else, but I ventured to say his doing so was a proof that 
he thought a good deal of him Lockhart’s amused and 
simple unconsciousness pleased me exceedingly * 

When I attended Mr Lewes’s funeral in Highgate 
Cemetery, we were a very small party in the mortuary 
chapel, not more than twelve persons I never before 
had seen so many out and out rationalists in so con 
fined a space. A bnef discourse was delivered by a 
Unitarian clergyman, who half apologised for suggesting 
the possible immortality of some of our souls 

George Eliot’s funeral was also at Highgate, snow 
and slush, and a bitter wind blowing, but still there 
was a remarkable gathering from all parts of England 
I took Tyndall there, and brought him back, and had 
great pleasure in the philosopher and his conversation 
He is full of imagination and I may say of affection 
George Eliot s more transcendental friends never for 
gave her for marrying In a morally immoral manner 
they washed their virtuous hands of her I could not 
help thinking it was the most natural thing for the poor 
woman to do She was a heavily laden but interesting 
derelict, tossing among the breakers, without oars or 
rudder, and all at once the brave Cross arrives, throws 
her a rope, and gallantly tows her into harbour 

I am sure that she was very sensitive, and must have 
had many a painful half hour as the helpmate of Mr 
* Lockhart -was ft very agreeable companion a diverting and 
interesting paper might be written about him, his writing*, his 
a ivcniures, his faculty for friendship, his breezy theVOftc, awl hi* 
marvellous practical joke*. An account of one of these last will 
be found among my paper* Mrs, Ru id, hi* beloved lister, is 
mote than worthy of him. 
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he did not care to stop and talk , perhaps he did not 
know many members, and there were few m the room 
at that hour He had forgotten me. He used to eat 
his sandwich standing at the centre table, or stnding 
about 

After that I was often in company with Dickens I 
once heard him make a speech at Cotent Garden 
Theatre, on Administrative Reform, there «as no gush 
or rhetoric, it was a most telling speech I saw him 
and Mr Charles Knight (the publisher, mj father’s old 
fncnd) and other amateurs act Lord L>tton s play, 'Not 
so bad as we seem , * the> seemed pretty bad I heard 
Dickens read two or three times 

I met him at Charles Knight’s home, and at Lord 
Houghtons. It was there that I tentured to talk of 
the Greenwich Hospital bazaar and the Odd Fellows* 
dinner, and he remembered all about them 

A long time afterwards probably in 1869 I met him 
at the house of my hospitable acquaintance, Mr 
Routledge, the publisher, in Russell Square, at a 
banquet to Mr Ijongfellow, and then Dickens was ter) 
fnendl) , his heart} manner was exceedingly attractive. 
In March, 1870 wc again met at a ter) pleasant dinner 
gi'en by m) friend Colonel Hamlc> at the Army and 
Nav) Club. Mr VcrcUrj Walpole, Motle), afterwards 
United States Minister in London, and Russell Sttirg 15 
completed the party I sat l>) Dickens He was r»- 
roaikablj agreeable his eons creation was so affluent, 
so del ghtfully aloe so unaffected. When I) ekeni was 
m congenial companj— and he had the Inpp) facult) of 
making tt congenial to himself— lie talked like 1 demon 
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of deJightfulness At this repast Motley, who was very 
fond of Dickens, poked a good deal of pleasant fun at 
him,’ especially about his ‘American Sketches,’ pre- 
tending to be Mark Tapley, much to Dickens’s joy, 
who gave it him back with interest This vs as the more 
diverting as we knew how sensitive Motley usually was 
as regards America and the Americans, and certainly 
Dickens had tried him 

I recollect everything about that memorable banquet 
I even recall a wonderful chicken ec/iarpe, with bechamel 
sauce. We know the ingredients that compose a plat 
the incantation that accompanies its preparation is the 
mystery. 

A short time before or after this, Alfred Tennyson 
happening to be m London, and expressing a desire to 
see Dickens, I invited them to meet at dinner Just 
then, however, Dickens was engaged on his readings, 
and was obliged to decline About the same time I 
had been talking to Arthur Stanley of the bunals in the 
Abbey, and he told me that there were certain people 
who he sincerely hoped would survive him, as, if not, 
however much their friends might desire it, he should 
be obliged to refuse them burial in the Abbey The 
names of one or two distinguished people were men 
tioned, such as Carlyle and Mill Then Dickens’s 
name came up, and the Dean said, 1 Oddly enough, I 
have only once met Dickens I do not know him, I 
have read hardly any of his writings, I should like to 
meet Dickens’ To gratify this pious wish, I asked 
Dickens and his daughter to dine, to meet the Dean 
and Augusta. This was on February : As the Dean 
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i the rooto, he whispered, ‘We are late , I have 
inishing “ Pickwick.” * 

dinner went off excellently Arthur said he had 
delightful time, and had found Dickens ‘most 
ble.’ 

fterwards dined en garfon with Dickens, Dady 
>tte being out of town, and met the Stanhopes, 
d Hamley, Damley (his neighbour at Gad s Hill), 
the composer, Strzeleclo, and others whose 
I forget 

kens had much social tact , he was genial and 
, be had a strong personality, he could say ‘No,’ 
should think he had infinitely greater pleasure in 
' ‘ Yes ' He was a jovial fellow, with a most 
spirit, and apparently an exhaustless vitality I 
>ld he was an adept at brewing stiff punch, but 
ig in his own libations He favoured convivial 
ithropy — indeed, he was the first person to preach 
eep spintual significance of the Christmas goose 
Killed the hot water and potatoes at picnics, was 
t at conjuring and otherwise amusing the young 
e- Indeed, Dickens entered heart and soul into 
thing he did, he was a keen man of business, 
* and practical He told me that genuine ap- 
ation of his works was as fresh and precious to him 
{1869) as it had been thirty years before, indeed, 
as still so sensitive to neglect that, in a railway 
ige, if his opposite neighbour were reading one of 
ovels, he did not dare to watch him, lest he should 
he book thrown aside with indifference, 
is appeara-ice was attractive, he was not con 
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ventionally gentlemanlike looking— I should haie been 
disappointed if be had been so he was something 
better I shall not quickly forget him at MacauUys 
funeral, as he walked among the subdued looking 
clericals and staid men of mark , there was a stride in 
his gait and a roll , he had a seafaring complexion and 
air. and a huge white tie , , 

Dickens was fond of dress, he owned that he had 
the primeval savages love for bright positive colours 
I consoled him with the assurance that it was the poet 
side of his nature that was so gratified 

Dickens had, as indeed I hate already remarked, a 
wonderfully animated countenance There was an 
eager look m his bright eyes, and his manners were as 
free from mamm honli as from unseasonable famih 
anty He told stones with real dramatic effect, he 
gave one at my table, as related by Rogers (who made 
storytelling a fine art), or the English and French 
duellists who agreed to fight with pistols the candles 
being extinguished, in a small room. The brave but 
humane Englishman, unwilling to shed blood, gropes 
his way to the fireplace, and discharges his weapon u 
the chimney , when, lo and behold 1 whom s ou 
bring down but the dastardly Frenchman, who h U 
crept thither for safety! Dickens said that Rogers 
postscript was not the worst part of the story e 
tel 1 that m Tans, I always put the Englishman up the 
chimney 1 ’ Dickens mimicked Rogers s cam, 
pitched, drawling \oice and dry biting manner aery 

C ° Ihckcris ad mind Smollett, he considered ‘Humphrey 
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think m Lincolnshire — and he asked what sort of a 
neighbourhood they would have She told him that 
there would qot be a soul to speak to, excepting an old 
friend, a Mr Maddison, and there the talk ended. A 
year or two after this conversation, Mrs. B — — met 
Dickens in a crowded London drawing room , he smiled 
at her (I should have said she was a clever and re 
marhably handsome woman), then made his way to 
her, shook her warmly by the hand, and said, ‘Heir’s 
Tomkmson?’ 

A young poet, Mr Laman Blanchard, sent Dickens 
a metrical contribution for ‘Household Words,’ en 
titled ‘ Orient Pearls at random strung , ’ but Dickens 
returned them with ' Dear Blanchard, too much string, 
— Yours, CD* At or about the same time I sent ‘the 
Editor ' my little verses called * Beggars ’ These were 
also declined, but politely You see I have full and 
sufficing reason for questioning Dickens’s fine taste in 
literature 

I think the last time I saw Dickens was late m May, 
1870, at Arthur Stanley’s. The party consisted of Lord 
and Lady Russell, the Clarendons, Nisbet Hamilton, 
Mary and Constance, Thirlwall, Bishop of St. David’s, 
Arthur Helps, and other distinguished persons whose 
names I cannot recall 

In June, 1S70, I was staying with Tennyson at 
Aldworth, and heard of Dickens’s sudden death I 
read the account of it m the train, and on my arrival 
at 91 Victoria Street I found a note waiting me from 
Arthur Stanlev, thanking me for having made him 
acquainted with Charles Dickens ‘while there was yet 
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time,’ and adding that lie was ‘prepared to receive any 
communication from the family respecting the burial’ 
I at once sent Ins note on to Charles Dickens, junior, 
then at Gad’s Hdl, whom up to that time I had never 
seen The family knew how anxious the public were 
that Dickens should be laid in Westminster Abbey; 
but the terms of the will were so binding that they had 
decided the funeral ought to be at Rochester Indeed. 
1 believe the grave was dug before my letter — which 
had got overlooked — was opened However, young 
Mr Charles Dickens and Mr I'orstcr came at once to 
London, saw Arthur, and received his assurance that 
the funeral could be os quietly and privately performed 
at Westminster Abbey as anywhere else Ibis decided 
them 

The morning of the funeral was very fine. Eleanor 
and I left 91 Victoria Street at twenty minutes past 
nine As we reached the entrance to Dean's Yard, 
and as Si. Stephen's clock chimed die half-hour, a 
hearse and mourning coaches swtpl round the liroad 
Sanctuary , they seemed to bring with them an unusual 
stillness , then, os they drove under die archway into 
I Jew * Yard, the great bell began to tolL There was 
lard!) a creature »n the street or m the Ably), that 
‘*1 ctn pie of bilencc and Reconeil-ation,' and no one 
but ourselves knew whose funeral had passed, or for 
who.il the lug bell wav tolling 1-aicr m the day »r 
»w tie enffn m the grave, covered with flowers, and 
tVn there wav an immense crowd of excited and sym 
jut hr tic mourners. 

D rkews wav a very gi»d f.iljw, a dehgh'fjl com- 
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panion, warmhearted, gaynatured, ruth plenty of light 
in hand fun, and a gieat capacity for friendship. He 
was the de\oted lifelong servant of the public, and m 
m> opinion, to say the least of him, he was the most 
laughter-pro\ okmg writer that the world has e\ er known * 
Character painting depends for its vitality on the 
amount of wisdom that it veils The wit of Cervantes 
and Shakespeare veils a good deal there is not much 
w isdom in Dickens, but through the farcical oddity and 
cockney burlesque of Dick Swiveller we recognise a 
lovable human soul Still, class characteristics and 
local peculiarities are always changing , so, m spite of 
the opulence of his fun, the vigour of his style, and 
the wonders and delights of his genius, a time may 
come when Dickens will have found a grave in short 
memories, when he will be as remote from the taste 
of the day as Jonson is in his comedies, ot Pope m 
his • Dunciad ’ However, he will be read till the world, 
with its insatiable maw, will have got from him all that 
it wants to get — all that he has to give I think Charles 
Dickens wall continue a remarkable name in English 
literature — who knows for how many generations ? Per 

* There is a witty rogue who loved sack in Shakespeare s 
JJtNty IV , before whom, as a humorous creation, Dickens s 
characters wax pale, however, Dickens’s best, in one important 
respect, axe at least as Shakespearian as those of any other English 
wnter of the century They are essentially ideal, but he puts 
so much vitality mto them that we are able to accept them as real 
human beings \\ e can take a real interest in them, although, 
all the time, we know they can never have had a prototype in 
nature We can conceive of a Major Pendennis, we may even 
hive had the Jock lo know him , but can we ever hope to meet 
that ideal but delightfully human, Mr Wilkins Micawber? 
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haps, just now (1S83), Thackeray may be a little in the 
ascendant, especially with the nstng generation, but 
the fashion of things passes away, the ebb and flow of 
opinion as regards literature is one of its laws So 
Dickens will again have his turn, and enjoy that im 
palpable reward which is \ouchsafed to the ghosts of 
genius Poor fellow 1 he was prosperous in his life, 
and I may say not unfortunate m the opportunity of 
his death for perhaps his powers were failing him, and 
it is said that he was aware of it It would be sad 
indeed if Charles Dickens ever lost his hold on the 
affection of his readers, and should ever come to be 
talked of as we now speak of Tobias Smollett 

This is all I have to say about Charles Dickens, all I 
knew of him, and it is far too little I have said 
nothing which will be an addition to Dickens literature, 
but still it may interest some of mine who come after 
me, and so I lcav e it 

In 1S70 I was to hive paid him a visit at Gads Hill, 
but I was too late. I shill always think of him with 
affection for the immense delight his earlier books 
gave and give me, and with gratitude for his extreme 
kindness 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE 

Tallyhoiser, the Norman, came 01 cr to England with 
illnm the Conqueror, and one morning m the New 
I orest, while a hunting with that monarch, the gtlhnt 
fdlow was lucky enough to kill three enormous wolves, 
so ever afterwards, in memorj of that great achievement 
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he wa 3 called Troisloups, which name, in the course 
of centimes of change and corruption, has become 
Trollope. 

This exploit is not mentioned by the novelist in his 
autobiograph) , but it is the account he gave of his 
name and ancestor when he himself was a very unhcked 
cub at Harrow The late Sidney Herbert, at that time 
the Jfereus formosus of the school, whose distinction 
it is not for common men to criticise, has the credit of 
having handed down the tradition 

Anthony Trollope, like his ancestor of old, was 
combative, and he was boisterous, but good naturedl) 
so He was abrupt in manners and speech, he was 
ebullient, and therefore he sometimes offended people. 
I suppose he was a wilful man, and we know that such 
men are always in the right , but he was a good fellow 
Some of Trollope’s acquaintance used to wonder 
how so commonplace a person could have written such 
excellent novels, but I maintain that so honourable 
and interesting a man could not be commonplace. 

Hirsute and taunne of aspect, he would glare at you 
from behind fierce spectacles His ordinary tones had 
the penetrative capacity of two people quarrelling, and 
his voice would nng through and through you, and 
shake the windows in their frames, while all the time 
he was most amiably disposed towards you under his 
waistcoat To me his vtso saolto and bluff geniality were 
very attractive, and so were his gusty denunciations, 
but most attractive of all was his unselfish nature 
Literary men might make him their exemplar, as I 
make him my theme , for he may quite w ell have been 
10 
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the most generous man or letters, of mark, since Walter 

Scott. 

I used to encounter Trollope at the Cosmopolitan, 
at the Athen-eum, and at the meetings of the Royal 
Literary Fund (where he was amusingly combative). 

I have dined with him, and he has dined with me- I 
hope we had a mutual regard He gaVc me the bulky 
manuscript of his ‘Small House at Alhngton,’ which I 
much value Bound in dark morocco it has the aspect 
of our Family Bible. 

Trollope had a furious hatred of shams and toadyism, 
and he sometimes recognised and resented these weak- 
nesses where they would hardly have been detected by 
an ordinary obsener • He could not be said to be 
quarrelsome, but he was crotchety It would hue 
been as well if sometimes he had home in mind Talley- 
rand’s advice, ‘Suctout point de tile’ 

Trollope told me that he was a great reader, omnitor- 
ous as regards old plays and other-day romances How 
escr, unlike many bookworms, he was anything but a 
mere absorbent, for lie was alwa>s gtting out, always 
writing, and he rould do it anywhere Erasmus’s ‘En- 
comium ’ was composed on horseback, and Trollope did 
some of the chapters of ‘Barchester Towers' on the 
•knife board 1 of a bus Fecundity In itself is a distinc- 
tion, and he told me that he had written more books 
than any Englishman that bad eser hstd, but that tt 

* be grand I'nccc de Llgtie, liter making Mter.aMs* bst almnu 
(rnitleu efijrarourr to OM't a piece of aatcr in hu ilctnctnc, w*» 
toU that a man bad drowned Murad/ la It. ‘ Hah !* t jclaimo! he. 
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Mrs Ohphant (so much admired by Kinglake) survived 
him, she would soon surpass him There was none of 
the sterility of genius about my friend Anthonj 
It is a law of literature that ev erj generation should be 
industrious m burying its own, espcciallj novels What 
has become of Smollett and Mackenzie — the cockpit of 
the ‘Thunder,’ or the sentimental Harley? Where is 
the shadowy Mr G P R- James, and where is that 
witty old ghost of the Silver Fork school, Mrs Gore? 
Is there anybody under sixty who has heard of * Tre- 
maine’ or ‘Don forth ? Yet all these had vogue I 
bold that the best of Trollopes stories are excellent 
reading He has admirable qualities as a writer of 
fiction , indeed he has helped to ameliorate the asperities 
of, our middle-class existence He gives us enough, 
sometimes more than enough, but still he has a happy 
tact of omission Trollope’s chief excellence is in the 
portrayal of character, the dialogue is what people 
naturally use , it is even more than that — they could not 
well use any other I am fond of his heroines , * they 
are affectionate and true, one knows pretty well what 
they are going to do next, one always feels safe with 
them His young people are not discouraged by the 
tedium of la gr&ce or bezique, or other equally mild 
amusements they smile and dance and whisper them 
selves into each other’s hearts, and, what is so very 
agreeable about them, they are generally content to 
remain there Trollope s ideal of happiness has nothing 
m it of the unattainable We know he had not the dis- 
tinction of Thackeray, the exuberant genius of Dickens, 

* Some people say they are toot ladies but they satisfy me 
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or the vivid and vehement force of Charles Reade , but 
not seldom he is worthy of their company , and his tone 
can compare favourably with that of any of his illustrious 
contemporaries, from Bulwer and Disraeli to the geniuses 
just mentioned. Trollope has a fund of common sense 
and hearty good nature It is the tone of a gentleman 
of the middle class, who is able to esteem and do 
justice to all classes A novelist should deal with fancies 
and feelings that are natural without being obvious, 
perhaps Trollope did not sufficiently recognise this 
distinction , however, he did his best, and thus I hope 
the intention of his being was achieved 

Classicism was defunct when Trollope began to write, 
and the novel of romance was monbund The maiden 
in white and the wooer in steel — tourney and revel — 
buff jerluns and mtsencordes— sack, jesters, nuns and 
oubliettes — cowl and crucifix * et tout le tremblement ’ — 
were all being huddled away They are gone, as cash 
mere shawls have gone, but of course some of these days 
they will all come back again 

Trollope was a warm admirer of Thackeray, and he 
appreciated Miss Bronte , he said that one or tvi o scenes 
in ‘Jane E>re’ — for instance, that in which Rochester 
gives Jane the nine — were better than anything by 
almost anybody 

I told him that Mrs. Norton thought * Adam Blair’ a 
first rate novel, and he agreed He insisted that ‘ Caleb 
Williams’ is as bad as ‘Uncle Toms Cabin* He did 
not much care for Dickens or Smollett , he cared less 
for Disraeli — '“Vivian Grey" is hvs best.’ Strange to 
say, he did not think highly of the * Bnde of Lammer 
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moor ’ You see he was a better writer than critic. He 
considered the * Antiquary ’ and ‘Old Mortality ' to be 
Scott’s happiest, and that the last and ‘Robinson 
Crusoe’ and ‘Esmond* were the finest novels in our 
literature He said nothing of Sterne, whose Toby 
Shandy is one of the finest compliments ever paid to 
human nature 

I think that a few of Trollope’s excellent novels ought 
to live. I say this remembering that some of them are 
already beginning to fade away — to be forgotten , reputa 
tion seems as much an accident as popularity 

Not the worst part of a distinguished man s reputation 
is the esteem in which he is held by his friends, and in 
this Trollope was nch * He indulged m no professional 
jealousies , indeed, he had none to indulge in He only 
had much nobility of nature, he worked hard for well 
* nigh seventy years, and when the end was near he 
awaited it with becoming fortitude and resignation, and 
so gave up his honest ghost, which, as Montaigne says, 
proved what is at the bottom of the vessel I think 
Trollope must have been able to sing his ‘ Nunc dimvttis * 
without much faltenng 


MR. LEIGH HUNT 

There are not a few misty portraits hanging in the 
gallery of my failing memory Mr Leigh Hunt’s is one 

* I remember that Thackeray spoke to me with delight of pas 
sages in Tke Three Clerks, and that I felt I was qualified to tell 
bmi that be was right in admiring them. 
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Mr Locker another cup of tea,’ delivered in a suave, 

almost stately manner, and m silvery tones 

I have observed that the surroundings of your espe- 
cially interesting people are generally commonplace 
Their intimates are nearly always dull fellows * While 
saying this I am not in any way reflecting on the little 
Jacintha, who, if she had condescended, might have 
proved a very agreeable companion. She was not 
exactly pretty, but, as the gallant Frenchman said of 
somebody else, * she had a particular sweet expression 
in some of her eyes’ Her tea was excellent Mr 
Hunt was amused with my story of a Scot who said in 
praise of his wife s tea, ‘ Eh, sir, it takes a graat gnp o' 
the third watter 

He told me a wonderful story of Charles Lamb and 
his smile It appears that a certain Mr Thomas Allsop, 
the sentimental assassin, was speaking to Colendge of 
the peculiar sweetness of Mr Charles Lamb’s smile. 
* And,' said he, * there is still one man living a stock 
broker, who has that smile ’ ‘ And,’ added Allsop, ‘ to 
those who wish to see the only thing left on earth of 
Lamb, his best and most beautiful remain — His Smile 

— I will indicate its possessor it is Mr , of 

Throgmorton Street, City ’ f Leigh Hunt’s concluding 

* A man of original mind is best able to discover the latent good 
qualities in those about him, and he is more easily satisfied. Un 
imaginative people are the most quickly bored, and certainly most 
keen to resent the intellectual and other shortcomings of their ac 
quaintances. 

t [See Ltlten, CenvirtahMt, and Kttofothens of S T. Cclervigi 
(Moxon, 1S36), vot i p. 36. Hannan was the name of the lucky 
stockbroker ■ — Ed ] 
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remark was ' How .he original possessor of th.s appar 
eatly assignable security would have wished to (eel 

A ™”home I sen. Mr Hunt some curious and 

saw him again, for he died soon afterwards 
Leigh Hunt had a delicate palate for poet*, 

he appeals to us as a picturesque exotic, but I think 
Abou ben Adhem will not be soon forgotten. 

Poor poet 1 I like ,0 flunk of thee as I saw thee on 
those two or three occasions, and not engu 
draggle-tailed impecuniosity 

And the thyme it is withered and rue is in pnroe 
I. is said that an author IS the — 
objects— that he magnifies at a distance ^ of 

as you approach him I have no ng people 

M r J Hu„“nd ..would no. 

said that he would have been a PP [ Me ,* 

not introduced disturbing forces mto hi > 

• we knew that a po« «»*> f£.” dlt 

iwdlms children and • P™, „T 

Saner it lint avow an mo.ns dr»(<tne 
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that he had an incapacity for dealing with the ordinary 
affairs of existence, such as arithmetic and matrimony J 
but that he had a beautiful reliance on providence — 
which word in this connection I venture to spell with 3 
little ‘p.’ 

My children may find some of Hunt’s letters to me in 
the correspondence edited by his son. 

As I have spoken of Mr Joseph Severn, I will just 
add that he was a jaunty, fresh natured, irresponsible 
sort of elderly being, leading a facile, slipshod, dressing 
gowny, artistic existence in Pimlico Like his friend 
Hunt he was not rich, but he never seemed to be in 
actual want of anything, unless perhaps it might be * 
brush or a comb. 

I afterwards knew him in Rome at the Palazzo Pali, 
where he was British Consul Then he was all that I 
have said, and more besides, for he had the opportunity 
of being, and was especially, amiable and obliging 
Mr Severn was the most buoyant of Britans, a man 
of cheerful yesterdays and confident to-morrows He 
had a prosperous laugh and coruscated with cheerfulness. 
Then he had a jov lal way of grossly flattering one which 
did not seem to carry the slightest degradation with it 
I remember as we walked to Leigh Hunt s, he said, and 
with a certain fervour which at once raised it far above 
the region of banter, 'Hunt asked a good deal about 
you and your mmorfafttus’ Severn was especially 
t amusing when he indulged in the melancholy looking 
back vun * Ah 1 Mr Locker, our youth 1 that was the 
time when Hope and Fruition went hand in hand — altrt 
tempt, altn tempt What is left to us ? Vain anxieties. 
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delusive hopes, unexpected issues rhe good Severn 
l„ed to be a deal over seventy, and, I believe, co 
tinued at «hrMi a deiantjcun' term' to the very ^ 
Whilst I was m Rome M. Severn introduced me , to 
M and Mme. Valentme d= Llanos, a kind 

made her yawn, she seemed inert “" d 
tell me of her wizard brother, of whom s P affec 
mystery— with a vague admiration u ag ^ ^ 
tion She was simple and nature Qne of 

very worthy woman She most kind y g 
hti brother’s letters addressed to hersel "huh Ijw 
have, and which I believe may be found m * 

Forman’s * Life ’ of the poet .-t-restinE 

The story of Keats's life and death rs 
and very sad. No one had a truer and 
ficing friend than John Keats found m j P mem 
Wherever the poet John Keats sha e en ^ be 

hered, the name of Joseph Severn oug , 

forgotten Mr George 
beautiful little picture by Severn of the 
pagna 
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ARTHUR STANLEY, DEAN OF 
WESTMINSTER 

I have spoken of Edward Stanley, Bishop of Norwich, 
and I will now say a few words about his son Arthur, 
late Dean of Westminster My acquaintance with Arthur 
began from the day after his engagement to Lady 
Augusta Bruce, and lasted to the end of his life I was 
at his bedside when he died 

How shall I describe this illustrious man ? He was 
thin, he was small, but, like Caesar, he was not jnsigmfi 
cant Though his features were not strictly handsome, 
he had a tefined, an intellectual, a most interesting 
countenance He was endowed with high personal 
courage and a chivalrous nature I should like to say a 
buoyant pluck, and there was an eager sweetness in his 
address that was very winning Occasionally he had a 
dreamy expression His intellectual alertness a little 
reminded me of Monsieur Thiers 

Arthur was pure minded and simple-mannered , and 
though he happened to be cunously indifferent to what 
is called small talk, his powers of conversation were 
remarkable. We constantly met, and in divers places, 
and he was a valued member of every society in which 
I found him 

Arthur was a thoroughly amiable man, and entirely 
destitute of personal or other vanity He had the 
\ unmistakable air of good breeding He was a man 
' of the world and a courtier, in the very best sense 
of that word , but he was a courtier through circum 
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. nn t hv choice His marriage had brought 
stances and not by cnoice Family, 

=-rirrs=«S?£ 

when his sense ot ,7'Stoo, "nTVere 

manly support of voyse), 

Hyacinthe mme earnest minded and 

^rt^r'ba^thmc'was nothing^! thisnn Stanley ^ ^ 

He limited 

“"1‘t ha, he did - 

poetry for its own sake He domain of and 

also, but chiefly where they entcre ( im3gm a 

illustrated history , for he a a ee distorting 

„on, and was able to verify ,he . master 

« 1 toTC , h “ rf f"* )0 , m his heart he pn> 

of histoncat narrative. |Q Wordsworth, and 

ferred Southey to Burns, , j Shakespeare s 

Macauhiy to Keats. He much 

'Tired of all these, for **M d “‘^ m s Progress," 
special admirations was ftunyan s t ^ 

he twice read me the account o »» Dcaths 
,o the Celestial Cate, after passing througn 
Rncr 
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Arthur had no soul for music its pathetic passions 
and harmonious despairs did not move him However, 
as he was a good man, he was patient , for him »t was 
not impertinent noise I 

After his wife's death he became better acquainted 
with ray daughter Eleanor, and more drawn to her 
She was able to enter into his intellectual life, and 
grasp a new subject with intelligence, and he appreciated 
this He was very hind to my child, and those who 
at that time were kind to her were very kind to me* 
Though he was fond of having young people about 
him, he never seemed to regret that he nos not a 
father 

Arthur Stanley’s position as Dean of Westminster 
did not in itself require any special administrative 
capacity, but he more than once told me that he had 
seripus responsibilities as regarded the finances of the 
Abbej, and that, from time to time, this weighed on 
his mind Indeed, he confessed that he had moments 
of extreme anxiety as to how fiscal and official matters 
might be going and whether some day or other there 
might not be a catastrophe. I am certain he had no 
real ground for these tremors Dr Bradley, his friend 
and successor at the Deanery, assures me that at 
Rugby he wts not so very bad an accountant, and yet 
the following story Is characteristic. 

I was telling him the story of composer JIalI6 s cook, 
who had won a good round sum m a lottery with the 
number twenty three Halli, being ghd to hear it, had 
asked how It was she happened to fix on so lucky a 

• * Whoever tores Plsto cannot be altogether a itnnrrer ’ 
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number ‘1 had a dream, sir/ said she, ‘I dreamt 
of number se\ en , I dreamt of it three times, sir, and 
as three times seven makes twenty three, I chose that 
number 1 When I had concluded my story, I observed 
a wistful expression on Arthur’s countenance^ as if he 
were ready, nay, anxious to be amused, but could not, 
for the life of him, quite manage it Then suddenly — ■ 
for he was very quick— his face brightened, and he 
said, but not without a shadow of dejection, ‘Ah, yes 
l See, yes , I suppose three times seven is not twenty 
three ’ 

1 hough they often met, and in a cordial way, I do 
not think Stanley had a deal of sympathy with Mr 
Gladstone, He complained that, much as he had seen 
of him, and often as he bad talked with him and 
differed with him, he did not think he had ever in 
fluenced him m anything ‘Yes,’ said Arthur, recol 
lecting himself, ‘ I influenced him in one matter , I 
told him he ought never to use the word 2tEUAiu.lt, 
and I gave him my reasons. Some time afterwards 
I met Mr Gladstone in the street, and he said, as we 
parted "I have never used that wretched word rtitablt 
since >ou spoke to me about it’ 

Arthur did not know one kind of porcelain from 
another, hut he was much attracted b> my two busts, 
m ter) old Dresden china, delicately coloured, of a 
baby boy and a bab> girl The) are the larger sued 
pair, well knonn from the modem copies, and are said 
to have been modelled at Meissen in honour of George 
111 and h« sister, who wtrs childnn at the time. 
V hen he came to s*x me he would often lake notice 
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of these busts, for he much admired them A dealer 
once offered me 100J for the pair, but, much for love 
of Stanley, I v.ould not accept it Arthur had also 
a great fancy for my Joshua Reynolds's ‘Strawberry 
Girl 1 It is a good impression of the mezzotint engrav 
mg He said it was a novel in three volumes , I 
suppose he meant that it arrested him as a work of 
imagination, and he was right 

I think it was in 1870 or 1871 that Charlotte and 
I spent a few weeks at Hastings (m Robertson Terrace) 
Augusta and Arthur came down from London to see 
us, and Lord and Lady Arthur Russell came at the 
same time. Augusta used to keep her husband very 
neat and trim, his black smt and boots being always 
carefully brushed. One afternoon he, Russell, and I 
made an expedition to Fairhght The soil in those 
parts is a bright sandy day, and that day jt happened 
to be particularly wet and slippery We had not got 
far before poor Arthur slid gently down on the flat of 
hts back. Not long afterwards he again slipped and 
fell, this time face foremost Then his goloshes got 
unfastened and full of day and water and, as he was 
rather helpless, w e aided in taking them off All these 
misfortunes did not m the least impair Arthur Stanley's 
serenity, and hardly interrupted the flow of his delightful 
conversation However, the figure he cut was indescrib- 
ably funny There is no greater leveller than mud 
Arthur was a bnght brown from the soles of hts feet 
, to the crown of his hat, and yet it did not discompose 
him He walked complacently between Russell and 
myself, each of us carrying a golosh, which, with its 
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was a considerable ^a^ment 

short distance from home, and her ■”>"E 

andamus^andpnde^^bgh^ x ^ 

hetfld m Sncana -Society in America,- , there 

- — ,he ^afarrrs 

went on about the Germans It " as at tn Qn ^ 
the political contest between Adams and J 

at its height s „n DO rter of Adams 

Adams evety one ot to : votes ^ ^ ^ con 
tradic^T? ’ "“““'replied the 

r Me earr& te *Ttey wih'believe anything, and 

wicked he we must swear That 

daughter of George III. Dul 

Jackson married two of his daughters in 

The second time that to* ^ teU 

the middle of this story, and I never 

it better . uave been so 

I have had five or six f "e"ds m foIgmng 

sympathetic that I have ha no i go nQt think 

them all their faults if they had any 
I have ever been more drawn to an, of tM ^ ^ 
Arthur Yet he never had any ms if P d 

lud, tmaMW, or for much else that greatly 
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Arthur and Augusta were well — perhaps too well— 
mated, they had much mental and moral vigour, they 
abetted and stimulated each other , but the strain was 
perpetual, and she wore herself out. 

When I first knew Augusta, she was bright and 
frolicsome, for she had her adorers, and though her 
best friends could not have said she was beautiful, if 
she had any foes, they would not have denied that she 
was charming However, as tunc ran on, the * bow was 
too seldom unbent’ Referring to this, Arthur more 
than once said of her — 

Whene er she chose to sport and play. 

No dolphin ever was so gay 
Upon the tropic sea. 

Augusta was always sacrificing herself for those about 
her, and even for those afar off, and she never allowed 
any one to discover that she was doing so She was 
compounded of superior clay, yet you were never given 
to understand that she thought herself a ‘superior 
woman ’ She had an untamable energy, but nature 
at last gave way Augusta had been my affectionate 
sister for nearly thirty years * 

Her death was an irreparable blow to Arthur She 
seemed to have woven herself into the very fabric of 
his life May we hope that warp and woof are now 
reunited 1 

• She (bought I made her sister happy \ * m not going to 
conjecture how far her affection for me was a reflected affection 
My dear children, you will gradually find oat how much of the 
affecuon which you Inspire » rtJUtted. Indeed, people who do 
not love you for an j body else a sate, may tove you for ihtn own 
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Had she defects ? If so, rt rs only a laoofthat.sto 
was human , and these defects wee so “"'1 jhe 
kent under that one could only surause them. She 

a ~n mtd «mm, d«l ^ hlve ^.d ,h,s of Arthur 
one of heart. Ulysses * b i. ves m their 

and Augusta for they led en memory of 

memorable abode, a house preciou eciating its 

all who knew and were cap* e of W'““ S 
inmates ‘What shame or limit can there 
affection for so dear a couple? 


— MR CARLYLE 

Although we had many fnends in j first met 

had speech with Mr Carly e • ^ an d after 

him at Mr Thomas Erskme’s I 

wards at Louisa Lady As Ut o ce wlth Tennyson, 
saw him at his house, once or hw opin ion 

who honoured his character an ljnd „„ 

H B \r^ E t"“rcS;L S ,:ooJ three times, per 
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lisps oftcncr, she must have been nearly fifty when I 
first saw her, as far as I recollect, she had a pair of 
bright eyes, but no other remains of beaut} I base 
seen her m ft enmson gown, and I remember some 
babbler told me she was fond of smart clothes and 
smart peoptc, as most intelligent people are. She was 
supposed not to utter when Carl} Ie was within hearing; 
but she gate me the impression that she might be keen 
and sarcastic. The following is all that 1 can now 
recollect of her conversation. Her husband had ‘just 
returned from Paris, where he had been maddened by 
the ticking of a dock m bis bedroom, ‘instead of 
banishing it to the passage or tilting and so stopping 
it, as anybody else would have done, he dashed it down 
and broke it — so like him 1 ’ 

Catlyle was a master of vituperation, and if he had 
merely spoken a good deal of what he has left behind 
him in writing it would not have appeared offensive, 
for often and often after a volley thereof delivered with 
a strong Dumfriesshire accent he would burst into a 
roar of laughter, partly at himself and partly at the situa 
tion — and this toned down the savagery’ It was V"1I 
remarked that he muted so much that was picturesque 
and grotesque in his abuse, that it seemed more like an 
utterance in a vision than vulgar invective He bad 
many faults and they were not all pleasant ones , he 
was a man of many wants, he was extraord narily 
tenacious and weakly unreasonable as to his personal 
comforts, and this became a t enable tyranny for those 
Who Used with htm Then people did not appreciate 
his intellectual scorn or sinister and furious vaticinations 
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He abused SHi^h* 

TJ 

scornful and perhaps envious, but rcmcmb=th was a 
Scot, peasant bom, peasant bted-and d l s P'P^ 

J unfortunate that hts safe, by reason . ° tte «*£ 
temper, svas not qualified to mflucncc the softer 

his character . is all this aend stricture! 

How entirely out of placc^J^ ^ folb]es and 

What is the use o ? \\ e hate enjoyed 

failings of half a century g an and 

the writer, let us now think kind y (h both 

of his biographer, and fS’* 1 ' “ u „ d Ieade r, 

have men us Well may 1 say this, as >ou 

wdl think, when you have read .bur “ ° or 

The Queen had neve, set eyes on Cnrlyl^ W° * ^ 
Browning, who were making her reign i their ‘ elderly 
elder,, subjects, they 

monarch at the Deanery “ me , hat „hen Carlyle 
first was presented, and she tel , d • i 

was brought forward, h ' lJ "’“ »[„„•,,/! leave, I will 
aia an old man and, with you forthwith 

sit down,' or words to that effect, and that 
drew himself a chair, and sat o , catch a f ew 

was fain to do likewise- Elean £ r CO amused by 

words of their conversation tat ^ (J 

Carlyle’s rugged tone and unc P dynasty were 

take it that his predictions as reg^d ^ ^ Augusta’s 
not assunng and far from pa the surprised 

sweet words and nervous urbanity, ana y 
dignity of Her Majesty 
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This account of Carlyle and the Queen reminds me 
of a small dinner at Richmond at which Eleanor, and 
Tennyson, and Mr Gladstone were present 

At that time Tennyson was a political admirer of Mr 
Gladstone , but even then he had a vague apprehension 
as to what the grand old man might possibly be going 
to do next 

Eleanor drove back to London with these two eminent 
personages, and on her arnval at home she gave an 
amusing account of the drive, and of the many search 
ing mqumes that Tennyson had addressed to Mr 
Gladstone on the most delicate matters of Cabinet 
policy, questions civil and religious, domestic and 
foreign 

The child, seated in her dark comer was greatly 
diverted with the simple and startlingly direct way in 
which Alfred put his questions, and the amiable and 
wary manner in which Mr Gladstone pamed them 
Mr Gladstone has always had a real respect and admira 
tion for Tennyson, both as poet and man 

Mr Carlyle was a man of imperfect sympathies I 
am told he did not care for art, and that he did rot 
care for poetry or fiction, perhaps because he had faded 
in them Tor aught I know, he may have been that 
inclement and identical Scot whom Charles Lamb 
would have been willing to consign to the most 4 Cale- 
donian comer in hclL’ I should say that generally he 
was not quite understood Let us try and think of him 
as a comic Ezekiel, and then we shall be better able 
to do him justice 

Carlyle may have been wanting in magnanimity, but 
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he was pure-minded and honest-a mystic with a great 
spiritual force, and, in spite of his style, a remarkable 
literary artist He cannot help you to cone toons 
about many things, but he waylays and sBrttes , .he 
stimulates L only a genius can do A hery.ongued 
delineator of men, he has the devouring eye and the 
unerring hand-and then what a power of pathos H 
was a noble hfe lived nobly to a noble end, and they 
commit the crime who call him base 

What is my object in wnting this paper? Is it 
place before my children, and those who may come 
after them, the following letter addressed ^ interest 
Carlyle to ' Mr Janies Munro ' ? This letter is interest 
ing m itself, hut I think it will much mom concent 
them when I tell them that 'James Munn . was n 
the real name of the writer of the letter to which tha 
name was attached, the real writer was an 
person, a miserable poacher after the autographs of 
eminent men, and he wrote thrs letter in or 
might get a reply from Thomas Carlyle The m,0 
wnter is a person of whom, as he was » ^ thlJ 

exceedingly ashamed, and I have gi e e 
p^e, mi I wish that he should do penance for the 
of his early manhood reCT et 

This equator well remembers 
when Mr Carlyle's letter, penetrated fot ]t 

simple sincerity and good fllth ' lcssnes s of his 

was then that, for the first time, the gmceie. 

own letter came fully home to him to .show 

Yes, this very inadequate pupc Thomas 

ipj children what a sterling good man was 1 
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MR. HAYWARD AND MR. RINGLARE 

I have been reading a notice of Mr Abraham 
Hayward in this month’s (March, 1884) ‘Fortnightly’ 
It does not give a very conect idea of the little man ; 
at any rate, he is not my Mr Hayward I think the 
editor could have only known him slightly From that 
article, a stranger would judge that Hayward was a 
personage of prodigious importance, whereas he was 
merely a man of mark — not a man of great mark. He 
was not a gemus, or a distinguished scholar, nor was 
he politically eminent, but he had an assured position 
in the great literary and social world His aspirations 
were not lofty, but still they must have been difficult 
ol attainment. It was his desire to live with the great, 
and at the same time to be a thorough man of letters , 
and he succeeded in both ambitions We were ac 
quainted, though not intimately, for some thirty years 
I will say a few words about him 

I need not describe his personality — any day you 
like you may study his elderly effigy as cartooned in 

* Vanity Fair ’ He was the Mr Flam of ‘Mrs Perkins’s 
Ball ’ Like that exquisite, he had curling locks, a neat 
little foot, a lip vermilion, and an Abra’m nose. 

Most people have heard of Haywards mentorious 
prose translation of ‘Faust,’* and everybody has read 
his ‘Art of Dmtng > and other articles, excellent within 

* 1 do not know if it was Hayward wbo spoke of Goethe’s 

* scrutinising wisdom,' and said ‘His was the most splendid 
specimen of cultivated intellect that ever manifested itself to 
the world ’ 
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their limits, in the 'Quarterly Review.' TO* *w|of 
these are light enough, but they are notable or he r 
clear-cut vigour, critical acumen, and anecdotal bright- 
ness. Though Hayward was not so merciless as Croker, 
not so entirely given up to destructive cnticism he 
exemplified the saying that its exercise often robs the 

critic of the satisfaction of being pleased. 

Hayward had a vigorous, but not an original, mini 
He had little wit and less humour ; but he had much 
mental energy, a great faculty in the use of htsvery 
powerful memory, a marked individuality, and last, no, 
least, a passion for society Then he had some fine 
qualities : he was a plucky little fellow he showed this 
?„ his squabble with Ranelagh, and indeed in his m y 
quarrels! He was honourable .0 his opponcn «, and 
faithful to his party and friends Perhap 
attached ally was poor Kmglake * 

• I „,1 Kmglwke toe, Iwcw h. -is * . 

sumved most °f his *,£j y5 surviving the young, 

with bis deafness The old are a J ^ lte ,lhr tit 

and Kmglake, like the rest of us, has bnt , old as he 
encore h sent vioytn qifon ait ' Clety without his 

ts, 1 am never for a quarter of an bow in to „ clwr 

teWng something worth canying • J ‘ * but one recog- 

and low, not fitted to dominate a dinner • uttetances , 

msed a peculiar, a personal toaUxV. he has other 

as ,f they were more espec.aUy addled to on«e ^ ^ # CQpy 
gifts of a more senous and sterling ch ^ a concluding 

of Eothen, composed of the roog P £ m lt Eothen is 

Chapter, never published, and * I ° * A a Voltairian wit, and 

*» ®— ^ “ uc " 

on ‘The Rights of Women.’ 
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masterful. As I sat there I thought admiringly of the 
old pagan in antique story, and his ‘Proserpine, I 
come.* I should have liked to say that it was « 
eternity we both, we all were hastening, that this life 
was only a short link in a very long chain 

It was just at this time that Hamley had seen ana 
told him a funny anecdote, which Dicky Doyle had 
related only a few hours before his death (he p re " 
deceased Hayward some five or six weeks), and Hap 
ward had growled out with feeble raucity, ‘What the 
devil did Doyle mean by going about spoiling 
stones? * The story was of Nelson and Lady Hamilton- 
When Hamley mentioned this to Kinglake, the latter 
remarked quite gravely, ‘Ah' poor fellow, I’m g' 3 “ 
to hear that. I feared he was losing his masterfuln cSS * 
and that would indeed be a bad sign.’ 

During this illness, Kinglake was one of his minish*’ 


ing angels. Torrmgton was equally so ; both were « 
benevolent as women, and as tender. Is it on sue' 1 
beneficent wings that saint and sinner are carried 
heavenward? At the end of my last visit, as I wav*j 


my hand at the door, I said, ‘ Wir heissen euch hoffe"; 
his reply was ‘God bless you'* I think of this 


pleasure.* 


Since writing the above j hue heard that some t«n* 
Hayward met his friend Gladstone t>Ir Gladstone had » K 
opimon of Hayward, or acted as ,f he had) and Sir Andrew Cl* 
at r RaJIis, in Belgrave S^nare, and that after dinner there* 
a lively argument between Hayward and CUrV as to * *•**" 
stale, m which Clati. tool, the orthodox view. Ralli h«d ** 
little, and Gladstone bad said nothing This was the 
that Hayward and Clark had met, for on using from the •»’ 
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LADY WILLIAM RUSSELL 

IVhen Charlotte and I »ere in Rome, I think m 
1866, ne made the acquaintance of Lady William 
Russell, this ripened into a friendship which lasted till 
Charlotte died in 18; 2, and which I Mas more or less 
able to keep up and enjoy till Lady William s death in 
August 1874 . 

She had been Elizabeth Rawdon, niece to the first 
Marquis of Hastings, and lias bom about 179 2 Lad y 
William could quite well recall the time when Buona 
parte was a growing terror to Europe, when t e name 
M Byron earned no signlhcancy with it, and when the 
square of Russell uas only a cabbage gar en, mi in 
easy reach of the entirely rural Islington 

Lady William had been a beauty There was a 
tradition that he, face would have been entirely fault 
less if she had had a more decided chm however, as 

each mkri Ml, who the other “g 

Hayward met Ralli id Si J«»»» S ' 1 do not know how 

lyhe dinner, and .bowed Rail- * he had just 

man, p E ea on ihe .nhject of then d GUdjto ,„ tool the 

received from Gladstone, and in * m and had been 

orthodox side It w'as an eloquent d.sqms.tion, ana n 
written m the full swing of o fierce parUamen ry 

When Hayward Ml .11, when he was dying, he jntwr ^ 
Andrew Clark, but Clark was out of town, an h 

him Hayward expressed disappointment, and among ^ ^ 
words to his attached and devoted sister, w o ca 
to nurSe him, were * Tell Clark I die a believer. 

I do no, know how fa, to “„drf . 
discreditable to any concerned, lor » 
dinne r of an orthodox quality, I venture to fine 1 
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compensation for that slight physical shortcoming, 
Nature had possessed her of a resolute character and a 
powerful understanding, a striking individuality She 
was exceeding wise, fair spoken and persuading, and 
took a keen interest in the most important questions 
that concern poor humanity Her conversation was 
spirited, agreeable, and instructive, and she had an 
extensive knowledge of literature — indeed, altogether 
she was bountifully equipped 
When we were first introduced to lady William, she 
was confined to hex couch , she had just been cruelly 
knocked down by a legno iaffito, while crossing the 
Piazza di Spagna to the Europa, which accident caused 
the dislocation of her hip joint , a grievous misfortune, 
for during the whole ttme that we knew her she was a 
confirmed invalid and a cnpple However, this calamity 
did not quench her spint or fetter her intellectual 
ardour, she submitted to a prisoned existence with 
fortitude and even cheerfulness When she was suffi- 
ciently recovered, and had moved to her house in 
South Audley Street,* she continued her studies, leading 
a life of apparently satisfied aspiration, and surTonm^ng 
herself with and governing (she had a genius for com 
mand) a varied society of distinguished and pleasant 
people for, though of advanced age, she retained a 
keen interest in many things, more especially in such as 

* Her journey home accompanied by Lord Rosslyn, was pain 
ful and very exhausting When they reached the hotel at Mar 
seilles, he feared she was sinking she lay silent and prostrate, at 
length she made a slight sign for him to approach his ear to her 
mouth. She whispeted only one word, but that encouraged him 
to hope It was * Bouillabaisse * 
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appertained to her monde — -her politics, her books, her 
china, her pearls, her causene, her religion, and her 
cats . not forgetting the babble of the great world about 
and beyond her Lady William’s rule was a despotism, 
but it was agreeable, for it was tempered by refined 
and cordial feeling, lion and lamb were content to 
converse amicably on her couches We recognised her 
sovereignty, and she accepted our homage 

As Lady William had an imperious volition, she 
decreed that her acquaintances should share her 
enthusiasms 

Lady William never left South Audley Street after 
she had been conveyed thither, but she received every 
evening that she was equal to doing so The woman 
was always ailing, but the hostess was rarely llL I was 
often under her roof I had a sincere regard for her, 
and also for her sons, Hastings, Arthur, and Odo 
They were clever, and, what is better, they were high 
minded, amiable, and affectionate They were attrac 
tive, either in isolation or association, for each was 
unlike the other, and all three were an interesting con 


trast to their mother * 

lady William, at home and abroad, had always lived 
in the great world. She had a boundless pleasure m 
- They were most dutiful children The lovable and learned 
Arthur is still spared to his many friends, but the eq«* _y * . 
Odo has passed away— gone— cut off in his prime , ’ 

whom I liked so cord.ally, is only buried, 

Bloomsbury district He spends laborious days mm 
gas lit, I am told) surrounded by myrmidons casting 
If figures. Crescent"* stgmtor o,ra fecun.a, / as 
people, quoting a prudent man, are so fond o say g [ 

The to bah.™ to d " a - E ” 1 
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As he entered the room his feet made a dump, dump, 
on the floor, as if he wore very heavy shoes , they looked 
like peasants’ shoes He wore loose nankeen trousers, 
while everybody else was attired m knee breeches — 
tights, 3 

‘These nankeens were strapped over his feet, his 
coat was peculiar in cut, and while it was universally the 
fashion to wear a high cravat, he walked about with his 
throat bare. He always seized the first opportunity of 
sitting down 

'I remember Lord Byron talked with pleasure of 
"Sandford and Merton," and said, "I wish Day had 
lived to make men of them * ” He also praised Knolles s 
“History of the Turks”’ 

This is a meagre sketch of the poet, but it exhibits 
the intelligent girl as only half fascinated 

Lady William went on to say that, though Lord 
Aberdeen, the ‘Travelled Thane,’ was not handsome, 
he in a way reminded her of Byron I said that the 
eleventh Duke of Hamilton had reminded me of 
Byron’s portraits She could not see this , however, I 
jjld , and, curiously enough, they also remind me of a 
little engraved profile medallion of Beckford,* the 
author of * Vathek ' (188 4) 

Lady William thought Sir James Macintosh one of 
the most agreeable talkers she had ever met. I have 
heard my father express the same opinion, he used 
often to meet Macintosh at the Literary Club , but my 
father would have put Walter Scott (Walter Scott at 

• Beckford was the Dukes grandfather 
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home — at Abbotsford) on a level with him Lady 
William spoke of Lord Melbourne, Henry Luttrell, 
Dudley Ward, and Sydney Smith, as carrying weight 
by their conversational powers , also of Tom Moore, 
though not in the same degree — ‘ he was more like a 
clever little gnat singing about ’ She said that Speaker 
Denison, and Lords Clarendon and Granville, most 
stnkingly reminded her of what she had most admired 
in the talkers of the older generation 


MAJOR G J WHYTE MELVILLE 
AND OTHERS 1 

‘ On December 5, 1878, killed by a fall from Ins hoTSC 
while hunting with the V W H Hounds, near Tetbur), 
George Whyte Melville, late Coldstream Guards 
(soldier, sportsman, author), only son of the late John 
Whyte-Melville, of Bennock and Strathkmness, and 
Lad) Cathenne Whyte - Melville, aged 57, deeply 
mourned by his daughter and only child, the last of the 
race (In loving memory ) ^ 

It is the sight of this notice m the ‘Times’ of De- 
cember 4 18S6, which recalls George Whyte Melville to 
my mind, so I place it at the head of a \ery brief and 
imperfect sketch that I wrote in 1883 

Read ‘ Kate Coventry ’ If you have not read it, you 
will be delighted with it , if you have already done so, 
you will not be sorry to read it again Its author, 
Major George Whyte-Melville, was as worth) of his 
books as of his social popularity He was one of the 
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pleasantest people I ever met , almost as good company 
as his fnend Geotge Payne, the owner of Musket, bu 
of course in a different way * , D 

I used often to meet Whyte-Mehnlle tn Meshire, 
and have dined in his company at Anthony Fro 
(the historian) I sometimes saw him at Staling ,CSr 
ford’s, Laogton Hall ('Old Cm,' the otvner of Sefton 
who won {he Derby m .878, and Theba« and the 
husband of the Duchess of Montrose), with whom, 
years ago, I spent some time m Italy * 

memorable week in Venice I have met him at Mark 
Harborough f 

• George Payne, of Selby. »Uo ^ 
quick reply, and he had much worldly pe other books a 

to have read the Book of Life very mtentiv ely, and other 
little, but, after all, none of them to muc women, and 

ever, he fascinated all <orts and conto o^m«. ^ 

children— by his genial bearing- lus g unpertuib 

linen «avat (the Payne 

^nT“^fbe“nd all 

fell be, „..e. «h» «» 

Paj-ne was one of a party at a > poor on d 

JKJvs arrived that. Sir John Macgregor, ' T Governor of the 
very popular, had been appointed Lieutenant Govern^ 

Virgin Islands, atlases were n™^***^ to ’ we ver, Payne 
could discover the whereabouts of neighbourhood 

Kernel! pretty eeium W * ey eoold »* * *> ,ta ** C 
of the Isle of Man , with keen amuse 

There arc humourists still living * , , c y f nen d Admiral 

ment his billiard contests, d entrance, . .^ted exasperation, 

Rous, their method of contention, an ' ® characteristic of both 
each to put the other off his p'a> • E me B beautiful Greek 

t I was very fond of amphor*. He was 

onyx, a scaratais of J2l prauevorth) He w» 

opulent of impuLes, many of th 
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If Whyte Melville had a weakness, it was a singular 
one He appeared to undervalue his literary faculty, 
he held it cheap, he gave you to understand that it 
was of no importance, at most an amusement to while 
away an idle hour, or to replenish a lean purse , but if 
he really thought so, why did he assert that his objects 
in life were the pen and pigskin ? 

This notion of the smallness of his gift may have 
been fostered by his never having been a really need) 
man, he could alwajs afford to hunt the for, so the 
excitement of the chaise aux pices de cent sous, which 
stimulates most authors, was denied to him. 

Whyte-Melville ignored literary society he almost 
exclusively cultivated the sporting , and I think he was 
wrong in so doing I have always objected to cliques, 
and therefore it has especially pleased me to seek the 
society of pleasant people with various tastes, and 
wherever I could find ihem I am very glad I have 
been so pleased, as otherwise I might not have known 
kred Archer, the jockey , or Hanlan the sculler, whose 
avatar made an epoch and founded a tradition m the 
art of sculling , or Captain IVebb, the swimmec , jg 
Tom Sajers, the bruiser, or George Hazael, the pedes 
tnan, who ran six hundicd miles m 14 consecutive 
hours, or Mr Brookes, who jumped six feet two inches 
high, or J E, Barre, the tennis champion, or Grace, 
the cncketer , or kcntfidd * or Roberts, the billurd 
exceedingly good looking his nose a very I tile on one side prob* 
(mm a talk in the turning f eW ClwwfonJ has gone from us, 
but I should 1 Ice to meet hurt in another world, and *} ouUl prefer 
h m with hi< nose still * very attic on one side. 

* hcotfit! i » Brighton SabA option I >ora was vety pleasant , 
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players — not to speak of Pellegnm and Ada Menken, 
or Whyte-Melville hrmself 

Any company cultivated exclusively is apt to become 
tiresome I have knots n literary men whose talk was as 
wearing as an earache I have encountered sportsmen 
who bored me to that degree that I could have jumped 
from a steeple to be quit of them St, 11 «»««»■» 
lion of intelligent literary or sporting men like George 
Boyle * and George Payne, is delightful I do not cam 
so much for the sportsman’s poet, who may be said to 
be inspired by a tenth muse, but h,s artist is very 
agreeable, as seen in the works of Stubbs, Sartor, us, 

Aiken, and Femeley t , . , , . 

The turf and covert sides arc battlefields where man 

Nobody coul l fathom how Mr Siubta JUwJ »< * 

•I should be quite talofied ‘ 0 ^ e ^j h ,° hl , w js much more in 
nil my expenses paid . and then,— on It 

tercsting- — nolxxly could fathom how e bacV while hi* 

beer suggested that he lay at full 1 ^ on h * 

•-ITe ironed it on • Mrs Ginger was very pretty 

• The Dean or Salisbury , , compliment for 

t * Cc« beau comme L* CiJ w ^r dear cl il Iren, 

a great nail in to pay to one of its d The other day I 

your gran ICather la* a celebrity ** L«Ver in ihe 

v™ looVing at an rib* •«« ^ng .14 4.* »- 

north-west comer of Au«tratu l * j im not wre by 
Tti. praroeiorjr .wr a”" /.^lUiol C.^. „ 
what navigator, but 1 thinV by • * / I|cn ,i, Lord t xmocth, 

t. I yon/tt-S Ttc »' ’ -Tm ,o cor, £v 

John VVa«n Ciotn, S . Job- H"”"- *“ 1 
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shorthorns now, when shorthorns are at their excessive 
price He has a valuable herd, and he had a young 
bull said to be the most promising for its age in ah 
England. It was understood that Allsopp (Lord Hind 
lip) desired to possess it, and that 5,000/ was its 
value 

One afternoon Sir Curtis arrived by his usual train 
from London, was cheery at dinner, afterwards played 
whist, and was especially keen over the game. He has 
wonderful spirits and when he won the ultimate rubber 
he could no longer contain himself, he sprang to his 
feet and shouted for joy, more like seventeen than 
seventy-one , then he said, gravely enough, 1 Now IH 
tell you all a piece of news — my bull's dead 1’ 

The splendid beast had been ailing Pure-bred 
shorthorns are always delicate , however, no serious 
anxiety had been felt about him, but on Sir Curtis’s 
return from London, his stock bailiff had intercepted 
him at the station, and had said, ‘The bull is dead ’ 

Sir Curtis is now an old man, but still one of his 
chief charactenst.es . s a manly cheerfulness, and with 
the manliness there is something tender and womanly 
you see it in his countenance, m the debcate cunes of 
his mouth, in the grave b it frank and affectionate firm 
ness of hts eyes. He is seventy-eight y ears old, but he 
is still an excellent shot, and still a ery handsome. He 
reminds me or Lord Herbert or Lee. People have 
stopped him m the street under the miDressmn that he 
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Sir Curtis Lampsoa Norman Lamps™ inherits one 
or two of his father’s most admirable qualities 

(1890) Sir Curtis Lampson may be said to have been 
a distinguished member of the Athenaeum Club, for the 
day before he died he was elected a member without 
ballot tn consideration of his public services See 
‘National Dictionary of Biography,’ &c. 


MR- JAMES GIBBS 

■I was bom on January .0 ,804, ut a court that 
was called Old Round Court It no long® =*> ' * 

ought to have been called Roneval Court. tot * ’ “ I 
can remember, it was nearly opposite Bucktngham Stteet 
the Strand, and it was pulled down to m£e wa, ^for 
King William Street, Agar Street, S.<s The 
long narrow lane on the north side of St Martrns 
Church caUed Porndge Island its real name was 
Church Lane, and at the end of tins lane »« ta hide 
narrow court, called Church Court, or Chun* a 

■My father was a Baptist he worked for J . 

bookbinder mVdhers Street, S.urnd 

wards had lodgings in the neighbourhood A»1 re :age 
of fourteen I was apprenticed to young J 
about twenty sue when ! marncd ^ Ht^ and 
about thirty two when I opened my P v. 
and pnntselhng) in May’s Buildings j 

«I lived for about two years in Mays B 
then moved .0 Lisle Street, 
there for two or three more years. R y 
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Anne Bennett Her mother nursed my first wife. Trom 
Lisle Street I removed to 8 Great Newport Street ’* 
This is the succinct account of himself that my old 
fnend, James Gibbs, gave me on February 10, 1870 
When I first knew him, about twenty five years ago, he 
still lived in Chat dingy, decaying, and disorderly centre, 
and he is there now I made his acquaintance while 
collecting engravings by Hogarth, and at once found 
lus company and conversation most exhilarating A1 
though we have had senous differences, we have been 
fauly good friends ever since 

I wish I could describe Gibbs’s personal appearance. 
I have several photographs of him I think, the most 
satisfactory is that inserted at the end of the folio 
memoir of Captain Locker, which Gibbs inlaid, lllus 
trated, and bound He was short and thick set, had 
soft brown eyes, and a shock of hair, now white He 
had many attractions, but he had many prejudices He 
could not endure people who were bald, who stammered, 
or who were deaf, he himself is now very deaf He 
despised footmen, clergymen, tailors, and teetotallers 
he was not intemperate, but, like many another, he Ipd 
a vague notion that tippling in some sort of way, per 
tamed to good fellowship you see he was ignorant, 
wrong headed, and had little toleration 

Gibbs’s parents were Baptists, his father was a 
journeyman bookbinder, they rented a roomy but 

* As a toy he remembered seeing Mrs David Garrick walking 
on the Adelphi Terrace, a neat Utile old figure, dressed like one 
ot Hogarth s dames In a blue gcrwn caught up over a dark petti 
Coat, and carrying- a small basket on her arm 
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dark and black beetle? parlour kitchen m Old 1 R nund 
Court, and had a pet starlmg that whistled the Black 
The mother was comely, bn. had an tmpenons 
temper, and when under Weful — she wonW 
lose her self-control, and shy the furniture about To 
use her own words of homely vigour, she combed her 
husbands head wrth a three-legged stool Ym •« * 
did not hold with the poet who sings d.dacttcany that 

Whatever brawls disturb the street, 

There should be peace at home 

~--tt=£2S3£ 

eneouragehtm she would h th ‘ rt «her it 

all his life As the boy grew older. and thejas^ 
developed, his not especially irtisti > 

inducement, wou,d now and j*. « *£ „ 
engraving with a ‘Here, Jim, heres a me 

for > ou ’ . an interleaved and 

Gibbs s crowning tnump sixty -volumes 

profusely illustrated Bible, hft lt f ro m the 

folio, each so thick that he American 

counter It became the prope y ^ at j east 
enthusiast, who evidently felt wlth the Stoic 

as much as quality , or he may 
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that mulhtudo hbrorum distracts the mind, and therefore 
piously restricted himself and his library to one work. 
I have often wondered what that American is now 
doing with his big Bible does he ever loot, for any 
thing in it? Does he ever find it? Does not all lie 
buried in overpowenng accumulation ? I hope he finds 
solace m and room for it if so, he must be living in 
one of the larger States Gibbs, in his time, has lllus 
trated a great number of boohs, amongst others, 
several copies of Chambers s ‘ Book of Days,’ besides 
making enormous collections about 1 barbers,’ 1 Jews,’ 
the ‘cries of London, and anything else that has 
taken his fancy I fear he has ruthlessly sacrificed, 
mutilated, and broken up many a rare but probably 
imperfect work The number of Bibles he has cut up 
or destroyed would have satisfied Mr Tom Paine. 

Uncompromising book-collectors have branded my 
poor fnend as a book ghoul, a reptile who regards title- 
page and colophon as his natural prey, for in a sort of 
way he has sacrificed everything to this obscene passion 
What were wife or children to him if it were the question 
of a portrait or a ‘cutting’ that would illustrate any 
thing? I mean what was their Sunday dinner to him? 
Gibbs was clever and original, frugal and hardworking 
and yet, after all, if he lives long enough, in all proba 
baity— and probability is the guide of life — he will die 
m the workhouse, and only because he has all his life 
een governed by crotchets, aversions, and passions 
i 1 am armous t0 give an idea of the man Gibbs, but 
it seems impossible His aspect, the tones of his voice, 
his pronunciation, cynicism, sensibility, and irritability. 
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his extreme rudeness, his gusto, humour, simplicity, 
causticity, and vanity ; the touch of unconscious poetry 
in his talk, and, to me, his exquisite attractiveness, all 
these should be rendered to make my sketch a finished 
portrait 

Gibbs was sceptical as regards reflations, but he 
had religious instincts. He felt, in a half-articulate 
manner, that certain mysteries which his natural intelU* 
gcncc (an intelligence that came from the Eternal) could 
not accept, had better be left alone 

I remember his saying to me quite gravely ‘I wonder 
what the Almighty does wuh Himself how He gets 
through His day It must all seem so flat He can 
have no pleasant surpnscs.’ 

He was a Radical, fond of reading, and, as he lurdlj 
ever talked to educated people, he used a good many 
words without any idea as (o thur correct pronunciation, 
which sometimes was comical enough There was much 
agreement, hut also much disputation, in our talL I 
remember our discussing the well worn subject of nch 
and poor; he did it in a crude, ignorant, and vety 
■amoying manner, but with a certain force, and I should 
have been irritated if throughout the argument he had 
not pronounced the name of Ihvcs as if it were a rhyme 
to knives. He insisted that, if there were perfect 
lurmony ol taste and temperament between, say, one 
of our princesses and Cal craft's (the lungman) son, they 
ought to be encouraged to many each other 

A very queer temper had Gibbs. Of an ah'emoon lie 
< Iran l hw tea and read ht< book in the parlour brh.nd 
die siiop, but be left the glared door of communication 
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open, m case a customer should come in, as very 
occasionally one would I've been told that, if any one 
arrived whose looks he did not like, he w ould call out 
in a not conciliatory voice, ‘I don’t know what jou 
want, but I've not got it in stock,’ and then would go 
on with his tea and his book 
He attracted many and different people unto hiro- 
Gibbs had several distinguished patrons. I introduced 
him to Thackeray, and to Lady Lovame, afterwards 
Duchess of Northumberland (Mr Henry Drummonds 
daughter) Rogers the poet had bought of him, so had 
Mario de Candia, the singer He also had a very valu 
able customer, a dentist, who was road about old draw 
ings. This man’s name was Hall (not a bad name for 
a tooth drawer) I used to tell Gibbs that Hall lost 
quite as much as he gained by his drawings 1 Hall 
would give almost any pnee Gibbs chose to ask, pro- 
vided the works came out of a celebrated collection, if 
they had the stamp, such as 1 B IV ’ (Benjamin West), 
or ' M (Manette) or ‘PS’ (Paul Sandby) in the 
corner, and even if they had only the mark of a former 
collector but such drawings as these ate not plentiful 
and Gibbs had none of them 

One day he was expecting his dentist, and had batted 
the counter with a folio of old drawings, when all at 
once it occurred to him, ‘ Why should not I mamlfac 
ture a mark?’ No sooner thought of than done, be 
stuck one of his brass bookbinding tools into the flame 
of the candle to blacken it, and then stamped it in the 
corner of each of the drawings it was a little twiddle 
like this , nothing more * He had just finished 
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the last Cuyp or Rembrandt, and actually bad the 
stamp in his hand, wher Hall glided in Gibbs, nothing 
abashed, pushed the folio towards him with an air of 
triumph ‘The Snake collection!’ He boasted that 
by this artifice he had made a hundred per cent more 
than he would otherwise have done The amateur 
often oiled, as often asked him for drawings out 
of ‘that Snake collection and Gibbs occasionally 
humoured him Gibbs was a needy man, and refer 
nng to himself and others, would often saj, ‘Its hard 
for an empty sack to stand upright ’ However. »n this 
instance he entirely justified his conduct, maintaining 
that the drawings were worth much more than he got 
for them — in fact, that he had been Hall s benefactor 
There is a romance in all our lives Gibbs hits given 
me delightful accounts of his first meeting with hlarj 
Hillicr As an artisan it was his custom to buy & chop 
of mutton and take it to the public house where he got 
his beer, and cook it at the bar fire. One summer da) 
he was returning from such a frugal meal, when his 
future wifi, suddenl) appeared before him. She had 
mvt come out of the door of the poor lodging house 
where she was general servant. She was dre^cd ,n ° 
gi) -coloured cotton frock, ami had a flower stuck ,n her 
bosom, and, said Gibbs — and the wa) he said made 
it an original remark— * I could have lighted m) P'l*- a * 
her ejes * * He was intoxicated on the spot , wl Mt with 
her frock and her flower she seemed t«k«- * being from 
another world.* Trom that moment he was in a heaven 
of content. She was his first and only love. M ar T was 
good and virtuous , she had the gift of innoccpoc « 111 
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deed she was passionately virginal ♦ but the modest) 
of an attractive >oung woman in her rank of life is 
often sorely wounded, and apt to become bloomless. 

Gibbs has often spoken to me of their courtship, 
their meetings at the canme hour at e’en, of the few 
simple presents that he bought for her, and of which he 
and she were so proud, of the \ery man) scrapbooks he 
made for her — of their wedding in the early summer of 
*830, and honc> moon of twent) four hours. He told 
me of the dme to Dulwich, at that time a quiet little 
village, with his reluctant and consenting bride, his 
delicious Mary , of the sweet sense of possession, the 
feeling of rest from hard manual labour, the feeling of 
liberty, the incomparable day and its deep tranquillity— 
a day that saw nature and human nature in complete 
harmon) He described the cosy nooks and will tenlo 
homesteads the bye-lanes and their green hedges that 
wound on and vanished, but were still present to the 
imagination, the loitering men and women, chubb) 
children and lazy dogs, cattle in the sleepy meadows, 
the fresh grass and trees the flowers wherewith the 
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stall in folding his unclean napkin into twenty different 
shapes, and theft ended it all by sneenng at Gibbs's 
modest orders and abusing him for his niggardliness , 
and this, too, before his angel bnde Poor people are 
very sensitive to such insults Gibbs partially relieved 
his feelings (probably she did not require consolation) 
by entering a good pastrycook's shop and devouring 
four twopenny 'three-comers,' however, he still writhes 
under the recollection of that waiter * 

I fear that all was not quite so rosy after marriage, 
Gibbs, with sensibility and much real kindness, tarefully 
concealed, had a cranky temper, he was difficult to live 
with, and the wife and weans insnnct was never strong 
• Gibbs's gnidge .gainst waiters wade bun appreciate the follow 

log It appears^thltthere ,s a pf *' ° 

some of the old fashioned public houses where data w«t These 
soneues are/rr, «»4 my' The tradesmen of .to 
consort there of s mght They ' bfow clouds, lipje, je *P«. 
and warble songs, and there is a slnct e iq chairman 

waiter One of the party volunteers a song , the wee chain, 
bawl, ont, ' Silence, gentlemen, png silence, Me S.»J» ^ 
aboot to favour us with a song— your c , > before 

‘Hear, hear,’ and banging of tumblers ; u pe p ■, J ^ saySj 
the songster begins, one of the party star )S a ^ter 

•I*r Vice, perhaps you ore not aware, sir, spIclo usly 

in the apartment, sir?* On which the Vice looks » 
about him, and calls out sternly - 1 ”” £ h is W>t over 

Sir, instantly * Whereupon the wretched waitertuc 
clin napkin under his arm, and shuffles out of the room, 
begins the tel de ret hi, but not till then teresting memoirs, 

Apropos of waiters, Percy Fitzgerald, in Hotel, Lich 

speaks of an entry in the visitors book at the George 
field, perchance written by himself — 

I came for change and rest 

The waiter took the change, 

And the landlord took the rest 
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small box packed with hay, containing a little old 
earthenware mug of the roost primitive manufacture, 
decorated in colours with a picture of a country inn, 
and the sign, ‘The Bird in the Hand ’ You may sup- 
pose I was much pleased with her little present If the 
next Sunday happened to be her Sunday out and a 
bnght day, she need not have suffered from the glare 
It has not been my lot to share the same dog’s-eared 
hymnal with so many lasses that I do not feel a little 
sentimental about this poor girl * 

Two or three of the nearest relations came up to me 
in the churchyard as I stood looking down at the coffin, 
before and while the earth was shovelled in, and said, 
as if it were a small mercy, ‘It’s a nice dry grave 't 
Each said this with what was probably a congenital 
stodgmess, nobody said anything more. Gibbs had but 
little sympathy with any of his people , the adscnjth 
glelxt, their hidebound natures, and inconclusive grum 
blmg troubled him. He was or had been one of them, 
and >et he clung to me. Poor fellow 1 I wish I had 
the pen of Charles Lamb, whose works he so much 
admired, to dcscnbe him. He was sad, and yet some- 
how he was almost councaL I have known people Whff 
mournijd^" glly ,’he jested ruefully Like all persons 
quite unlike >o he was slnc,£en wth remorse, contrition 
there were no kmd ' r M wc “ ■" lh « '°° m 

clothes, there was r* mug and n much valued clock were *m»ot 

say newly imported and very heavy handed 

Conltnl and v«tf n face - She ^ P™ Q,J ^ 

The) unite with tf lo “ s ' 

•»-« '• . . » ,a nne and private place 
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with the corpse, waiting for the undertaker to screw 
down the coffin, he said, ‘She might haie married a 
>ounger man-1 don’t forget that I thought I should 
have been able to make something of her, more of her 
than I did I thought she was a flower, but she was 
onlj a weed * He then got up, softly approached the 
coffin, gazed at her poor withered face, and kissed it, 
and looking up sadly said, *1 don’t think I shall eier 
marry again' At that time he must have been about 
suet) He was perfectly plain spoken He is the 
*t G’ of my ‘To Postumus,’ and though he has 
changed since those lines were wntlen, they do not jar 


as I now read them 

Their midday repast-the funeral baled meats-vras 
interesting, for it cshibited the dimly >" their bate 
simple, almost pitiful rust, at, They did thetr best to 

be hospitable a boiled leg of mutton, enormous and of 
a peculiar pallor, after that, a ter> ru ye eese 
into little squares, tnthout bread, and snlh no plates, 
and the beer in a jug, tilth one glass tumbler pass 
from hand to hand. A russet-coated episode 
. About .858, I offered to tale C.bto abroad Joea 
week’s holiday He had neter tratelled, and J 1 
sufficiently intelligent to jump at hra opjrart ^ ^ 
image A ft ire, et Pans au tout/ I has e 0 h 
the ridiculous circumstances connected wi . 

but them were plenty of dtem "be £* 
whom we went to see was Capet, 

Kg-ta Gibbs was much ."^.“^ide^t 
Jers, as well he might be* In fact, P* d 

extended bis Lookbinding horizon. He 
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approve of the poet who remarked to much persecuted 

bunny — 

Farmer I and landlord thou — 

I for thee must sow and plough 

However, all this must soon be an Arcadia where 
there will be more necessity for a staff than a crook tt 
is already a valetudinarians pastoral. And yet, though 
I do not expect to realise the delight with liberty which 
belonged to butterfly hours, superfluous joys having 
slipped away, I hope to have as much peace as an 
average terrestrial sojourner has any right to expect, 
with perhaps now and again a thrill of sexagenanan 
rapture. 

Then there are my precious drawings and rare 
books , also those very few wnters to whom I can 
again and again return They still hold me by thetr 
vmd truth their earnestness, their serene beauty 
And have not I my children and my grandchildren 
shooting up about me, or near me, and becoming 
more interesting and — although they do not know it — 
growing dearer every day? They open their mouths 
and the prettiest pearls drop from their lips Dear* 
ones’ I could fill pages with your amusing and edify 
mg little remarks 

Then my friends and my affectionate acquaintance I 
Some of the most valued are not even mentioned 
t *•! it would still require Nicol6 Pisano’s pulpit to 
d this dwindling company And though hereafter 
shall see but little of them, I hope that something 
of the sweeter part of friendship will remain to me — 
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the certain knowledge that the feeling thrives m spite 
of separation. 

I count myself in nothing else so happy 
As in a soul remembering my good fnends. 

I think I have understood what friendship means, 
though 1 ha\c but ill cultisated it. I hase not asked 
much of my fcllow-crcatures, and they have requited 
me more than I have gi\cn. My fellow-creatures ha\e 
been very kind to me. I could go some way with 
the old Roman when he said . 

In *!t my life 

I found no min but he was true to me. 

Ifowcscr, I hase run away from them, and it is not 
their business to follow me. 1 am grateful for their 
toleration.* 

Why am I satisfied to forego m> social Ixindon? 
Am I sick of it? Has it had enough of me? I do 
not know, but somehow, age and health duly con 
sidered, I seem to hase had enough It might ;ar. 
The streets and sights, the great wasc of life, the 
Indescribable attractiveness, arc still there, but there 
arc also a good nuny well-meaning but harassing 
people. (The divine wisdom of democracies l * We 
are all descended from apes! Hell yawns for us!’ 

* On the oihct h»tv!, very octtwoesltjr my •cii«»istjnee*h»re 
I*tb trfiiirg In tninne r» to tnc ot mine. ulJy from infirmity 
of Itwfrr, m an ijwrwr of how to Uhirt . •»! Ie»*c*.t cf 
fttnUy them, I K»se narW * puife* recoJt«tmo cf 

lhc*f t«hiT lwf . I'cr-plf »ho «»iH t> he eorrl <Ullr is tbit 
Wotkl *1 <TkVl lc*ln t<( &vn to f 'ey're • C Tcit dcit. , 
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&c.) To me the questions of AVhat is life? ''hat 
Joes it all mean? are daily becoming more importu 
tutc , and this is what l-oudon — intellectual, superficial 
London, with all Us fascinations — cannot aid me to 
solve. And, besides all this, 1 have a dut> elsewhere.* 
The names of my younger children are Godfrey and 
Dorothy, Oliver and Maud, and with these darlings 
I have their mother — dear always, dearest of all, 
happiest of the happy — 'whose hours dance away with 
down upon their feet.' Long long may they continue 
to do sol My dear wifi., who has been indulgent to 
my many shortcomings, light hearted under crosses of 
my own creating, who has ever been so faithful a wife, 
the dutiful daughter of a most worthy father 1 If any 
love me, they ought indeed to love Janie 

There are drawbacks to age It brings its weariness 
with it, and it encourages the contempt of the less 
thoughtful, so I think that the best possessions that 
an old man can hope for are the respect and affection 
of his family, and it behoves him to make himself as 
little disagreeable as possible. And now — and I say it 
again — thi« old age is immediately in front of me , 
I do not know that there is a great deal to be said 
for this world, or our sojourn here upon it , but it has 
pleased God so to place us, and it must please me also. 

I ask you What is human life? Is not it a maimed 
happiness — care and weariness, weariness and care, 

• Bat a trouble did Importune 

And perplex him night *nd mom, 

With the burden or a fortune 
Unto which he was not boto 
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with the baseless expectation, the strange cozenage 
of a brighter to-morrow? At best it is but a froward 
child, that must be plajed with and humoured, to keep 
it quiet till it falls asleep, and then the care is over 
Then there is the tenure, which is precarious, and 
its end, which is certain, the foreboding of disaster 
which might be irreparable, too much misery, too 
much sin , the conflict of creeds, and only a clouded 
hope And yet, strange to say, the greatest real good 
that has come to me has come in the guise of sorrow 
and tribulation — a veiled blessing 

I love the past, afn wistful as to the future, and 
as for the present, if I had robust health and high 
spirits, it might be more enjoyable, but perhaps only 
a little more so 

As it is, I have a craving for that repose which 
never comes, that peace which does not seem com 
patible with our condition here on earth We groan, 
waiting for the redemption of our body The desire 
for rest grows upon me It never comes, and those 
I most love seem most lovingly to conspire against 
me 

* *1 am so far resigned to my lot that I feel small pain 
at the thought of having to part from what has been 
called the pleasant habit of existence, the sweet fable 
of life I would not care to live my wasted life over 
again, and so to prolong my span Strange to say, I 
have but httle wish to be younger I submit with a 
chill at my heart I humbly submit because it is the 
Divine Will and my appointed destiny I dread the 
increase of infirmities that will make me a burden to 
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those around me, those dear to roe. No 1 let roe slip 
away as quietly and comfortably as I can Let the 
end come, if peace come with it 

I am not a very old man — I am still nearer sixty 
than seventy, and still active, yet I often feel, and 
have an inclination to act, like a being about to take 
wing into another state of existence 

I have grieved for those who have passed away, but 
do not grieve when I go Be occupied be cheerful, 
be gay , nourish a tender recollection Do not gneve, 
or only for a very little while. Children, love one an 
other — that will be your best remembrance of me 
On the first pages of this Apology I have spoken of a 
Moral, have wished I could point an edifying one — 
and have not I done so? However, try and think 
kindly of Pierrot You must take him for what he is, 
and was, and Temember ‘que ce pauvre Pierrot serait 
content sil avail l art de vous plaire’ As he looks 
around him and above him, he feels that the sunt 
ahquid manes is no chimera of antiquity, no fantasy 
of the present — but it is a mystery ‘We shall not 
all sleep, but we shall all be changed’ ‘We are in 
God s hands, brother ’ — let us trust in God. ** 

It is time that I should bring this memoir to a close , 
it is already five times as long as I originally intended 
it to be 

There will be nothing to record in the future, for 
while I sit and listen to the spectral voices, the far 
a*ay music of the past, do not I see signs that the end 
*s not far off— signs on earth, and the gathering in of 
the heavens? 
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I know that all things come to an end Nowand 
again, during a passing sickness, a shadowy hand seems 
stretched forth, and then withdrawn I am only wait 
ing for it to beckon me away And >et I, even I, may, 
after all, be surprised when it comes 

FAREWELL, DEAR PEOPLE 



MR- LOCKER’S GREATGRANDFATHER AND 
GRANDFATHER 


From Nichols s ‘Literary Anecdotes of thl 
Eighteenth Century,' Vol. V 

John Locker, Esq , barrister at law, Commissioner of 
Bankrupts, and clerk of the companies of Leather 
sellers and Clockmakers, was the son of Mr Locker, a 
scrivener in the Old Jewry He is styled by Dr Ward, 
•a gentleman much esteemed for his knowledge of 
polite literature , ’ and by Dr Johnson, *a gentleman 
eminent for curiosity and literature.’ He was remark 
able for his skill in the Greek language, particularly the 
modem, of which he became master by accident. 
Coming home late one evening, he was addressed W 
modem Greek by a poor Greek priest, a man of liters 
ture, from the Archipelago, who had lost his way in the 
treets of London He took him to his house, where 
ie and Dr Mead jointly maintained him for some 
roars, and b> him was perfected m that language so 9 * 
to mitc .t fluently, and had translated a pan, ,f not the 
«rhol w of one of Congreve’s comedies into Greek 
ned Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Dr Still»n„0< rt 
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and died a widower, much respected, May J9, ] i^°' 
aged sixty set en. In the preface to the complete edi 
non of Bacon's works by Dr Birch and Mr Mallet, 
m five volumes, qto, i?6S, the advantages of that 
edition above all the preceding ones are said to be 
■chiefly owing to two gentlemen, now deceased 
Robert Stephens, Esq, Histonographer Royal, and 
John Locker, Esq , Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries 
—both of whom had made a particular study of Lord 
Bacon's wntuigs, and a great object of their industry 
the correcting from original or authentic manuscripts 
and the earliest and best editions whatever of his works 
had been already published, and adding to thorn 'uch 
as could be recovered that had never seen the bght 
Mr Stephens dymg in November 173*. k' s W" 5 
came into the hands of Mr Locker, whose death pre- 
1 ented the world from enjoying rhe fruits of his labours , 
though he had actually fin.shed his correctron of the 
fourth volume of Mr Blachbume’s edrtron, eonuamng 
the law tracts, letters, Ike. After his decease hrs »Uec 
irons, including those of Mr Stephens, were purchased 
by Dr. Birch. 

William Locki-R, Esq, eldest son of ^ ^ 

Locker, entered early into the Royal **7^ WQul(J 

less excellence of this gentlemans ^ 

alone entitle him to the notice ___ b the 
ANhile distinguished by g ° od rU ^a I g^^ te rcourse 
highest sense of honour, by » pohteness which 
™h rhe world, and by .ha. •"ff^'T^induer 
had been contracted in the high 
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uniformly displayed the innocence of a child, and the 
humility as well as the piety of a saint His personal 
courage was equalled only by his kindness, and his 
general benevolence only by the warmth of his private 
friendships As a son, a father, a brother, and a 
master, he stood unnvalled Such were the excel 
lences by which his private station was adorned Nor 
was his professional life less admirable It is difficult 
to say whether his prudence, his bravery, his humanity, 
his zeal for the service, or his discipline, were the most 
remarkable This is the uniform account given by 
those who had the happiness to sene with him, for not 
a word ever fell from himself on these subjects. His 
virtues, if we may venture so to say, receive their last 
polish from his perfect modesty He was appointed a 
lieutenant in 1756, and holding that station on board 
the ' Experiment’ in 1758, was wounded inavcrj gallant 
action with the ‘ Tilemaque * He was appointed a 
■ master and a commander in 1 763, a post captain in 
1768, in the American war commanded the ‘Lowes 
Ioffe 1 on the Jamaica station, and had with him at that 
time >oung Nelson, the future gallant 'hero of the # 
Nile,’ to whom he had the honour of being nautical 
tutor In February 1793 (being then Commodore at 
the Nore) he succeeded Captain James 1 erguson as 
Lieutenant Governor of Greenwich Hospital He 
married Lu<ty, daughter of William I’arr>, Esq., by 
whom he left three sons and two daughters. Of the 
sons, (1) t\ flham is a captain of a troop of dragoons, 
(*) J°bn, Deputy Judge-Advocate in the Island of 
Malta, and (3) Tdward, Just now returned from the 
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East Indies, where hi ha* for some been iMBtaT 

to Sir Edward Pellew, our admiral on that station 
daughters are Lucy and Eta, both of whom are 

"^noble-hearted officer died a, 

be, a6, ,800, a. the age of seventy, and his funeral 

was attended by his sons, h,s noble pupil, tad Nelso , 

and two old private fnends 

Bred as it were m the lap of hterature, under the 
immediate supenntendenee of h.s father and,^ 
Stilltngfleet, it is not at all s ”'P ns '"» h umed t0 
early— no “ ^.^overnor 
‘^tTood « of boobs and = .^ f 

among the blter ' Patbculatl), a eonsi^ ^ ^ honest 
portraits of naval officers, J ^ ROO d 

exultation, he generally style >s J en 

^ rd^h Hea*. at^the expense of 
graved soon after bis dea y pre5e „. e d to his 

the family, as a pnvate 5 of mourning 

intimates in lieu and infinitely to 

’ ^Xr/eveT- where the person decked 
has acquired a right to be perpetu. 
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charms, she was accomplished in a degree which ren 
dered her society highly attractive She had accom 
panied her father to the West Indies, where he held 
the chief command, and during that period she had 
abundant occasions of showing the sweetness of her 
disposition and the steadiness of her resolution Her 
father was an admiral of the old regime , and I believe 
it sometimes required all her discretion to steer her 
light bark amidst the stormy seas she had to navigate. 

My father was no ordinary character One of the 
most remarkable features of his mind was simplicity 
He was the most natural person 1 ever knew, and this 
gave a very agreeable tone to all he said and did. I 
verily believe he hated nothing but fyfotrtsy He was 
blessed, moreover, with a sound understanding, an 
intrepid spirit, a benevolent heart From his father, 
who was a man of distinguished learning and from his 
mother, who (as a Stillingfleet) inherited much of the 
same spirit, he derived a taste for literature which, 
though thwarted by the rough duties of a sea life, was 
never quenched, and afterwards broke forth amidst the 
leisure of more gentle associations on shore He had 
been taken from a public school too early to secure^ 
classical education, but such was the diligence with 
which he repaired this defect, that few men of his pro- 
fession could be found «o well acquainted with books 
and their authors. In the retirement of his later years 
1 e was enabled to cultivate this taste with every advan 
and numbered among hts familiar fnends some of 
most eminent persons of his own time Saturday 
was devoted to receiving men of literature and tctcncc 
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at his table On these occasions we were always per 
nutted to be present, and looked forward with delight 
to this weekly festival, which contributed essentially to 
our improvement as well as to our amusement He 
lost no opportunity of affording us instruction All de 
partments of literature had attractions for him and, 
without the science of a proficient he had a genume 
love of knowledge, wherever it was to be found He 
was a great reader I think Shakespeare was his 
favourite amusement, and he read his plays with a 
native eloquence and feeling which sometimes rew 
tears from our eyes, and still oftener from his own 

He always considered himself a fortunate man in his 
naval career, although he persevered through a long 
and arduous course of service before he attained the 
honours of his profession Having greatly distinguished 
himself in boarding a French man of war, hi« condu 
at length attracted the notice of Sir Edward Hawke, 
whom he ascnbed all his subsequent success ) 
father often said that it was that great officer w o rs 
weaned him from the vulgar habits of a co pit, a 
he considered him as the founder of the more 6 e 
maVily spint which has gradually been gaimng ground 
in the navy At the period when he first went o ea, 
a man-of war was characterised by the coarse^ so 
graphically described in the no%e s o 
Tobacco and a check shirt were ^soaated with 1^ 
and a cockade , and the manners o a n 
partook of the language and demeanour ofaboatsrmms 
mate My father accompanied h.s dutmguished wn 
to the Mediterranean m the jear *757» w 
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grave , yet the desire to behold once more the hero 
whom he still regarded with the affection of a parent, 
occupied his thoughts during the last days of his life 
But this wish was not gratified He never saw him 
again Nelson when informed of his death, hastened 
to pay the last tribute of respect to his remains , and 
though on that occasion I was deeply engaged with my 
own sorrows, I could not be insensible to the tinequi 
vocal proofs of grateful attachment which he then 
showed to his early patron 

The principles of my fathers character are perhaps 
better understood by viewing him in the retirement of 
domestic life than in his professional relations, for it js 
only m private that the more delicate traits of disposi 
tion are to be observed There is a certatn exterior, 
worn by most men m their intercourse with the world, 
which produces a general resemblance, but this is 
thrown aside upon their return home, and the nicer 
peculiarities of character, hidden from the public eye, 
are disclosed without reserve in the bosom of their own 
families Thus it was with my father The playfulness 
of his disposition never appeared to such advantage as # 
at his own fireside , and though the warmth of his bene- 
volence, which beamed on his venerable countenance, 
diffused itself wherever he came, it glowed with peculiar 
ardour towards those more closely connected with him 
He was no party man Though cordially attached to 
his Chutch and King, he was neither a bigot m religion 
nor in politics He had great reluctance to controversy, 
and enjoyed the friendship of men of worth of all parties 
His father, indeed, was a staunch Jacobite, and he thus 
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inherited Tory principles He used to relate ^ 

a boy, he was often sent with presents bd 

poor Highlanders confined in the Ton er aft 
lion of ,,45 One of these poor fellows (who deserved 

a better fate) gave him his > e " hern “ asunn g „p 
a few days before his execution , _ inin _ s W1 th 

this simple relic he fostered 1 P ^'T h “ s partiality, he 

which it was associated Wit Charles 

reprobated the heartless mgratitu e 
and among the honourable 
reign’s character, he most of a 

to the last of the Stuarts .. . G f kindness 

The remembrance of any considerable act of ^ ^ 
became a part of my fathers consti u seemed 

no effort to retain it in his memory his 

to feel the Wen of an to “finite .= 

mind whenever he had an <>PP J one to 

The child, the friend, nay, s om= acknow 

whom he was obhged, was sure o«ce« ^ ^ of 

ledgment I shall “ V “ of Swatheling, which 

his naval patron in the m 0 f twenty years 

, called up all his gratitude at t e d struggled 

A-rough old admiral, who ^““h« gave free 
hard to hide his emotion , ^ down then 

course to his feelings, while the tear 
rugged cheeks in sympathy daughter of good 

Good breeding is said to cordiahty in my 

nature There was an towards an old 

lather’s hospitality, a fran ^ women of all ranks 
friend, a respect and tende . maT Ued the generous 
and ages and complexions, 
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your honour pleases’ was the established reply A 
word from my father soon produced the beverage, at 
the approach of which the old sailor was seen to slide 
a quid into his cuff and prepare for action 1 Does your 
honour remember when we were up the Mississippi, in 
the “ Nautilus 1 sloop of war ? ’ 1 Ay, my old friend, I 
shall never forget it, ’twas a happy trip — the poor 
Indians won all our hearts.’ * Ah 1 but, your honour, 
there was worse company than they in the woods there 
Mayhap you recollect the great black snake that clung 
about the sergeant of Marines, and had wellnigh throttled 
him? ‘I do I do, and the poor fellow was obliged 
to beat its head to pieces against his own thigh I 
remember it as though it was but yesterday ’ ' And the 
rattlesnake, too that your honour killed with your cane, 
five-and forty feet ? * Avast Boswell 1 ’ cned my father , 

‘mind your reckoning there, 'twas but twelve, you 
rogue, and that s long enough in all conscience ’ These 
scenes were highly amusing to our occasional visitors 
and are still remembered with delight by those of his 
familiar friends who yet survive him 

If benevolence was the striking feature of his disgps* 
tion, religion was the guide of his conduct, the anchor 
of his hope, the stay of all his confidence There was 
an habitual energy m his pnvate devotions which proved 
the firm hold which Christianity had obtained over his 
mind Whether in reading or in conversation, at the 
name of God he instantly uncovered his head, by a 
spontaneous movement of religious feeling Nothing 
ut illness ever kept him from church His exampt® 
there was a silent reproof to the idle and indifferent. I 
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see him still, in imagination, kneeling, unconscious of 
all around him, absorbed in earnest prajer, and though 
his features were concealed, the agitation of his lener 
able head indicated the fen our of his supplications 
The recollection has often quickened my own indolence. 

Such «as the man nhose memorj was endeared to all 
who knew his worth, affording us a beautiful example of 
a true old English officer 

Dtambtr 26, 1 Sri 
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FORTHCOMING VOLUMES 

SIR FRANK LOCKWOOD 

Augustine Birrell, K C , M P 
Sir Frank Lockwood, who was Solicitor General m Mr 
Gladstones last administration, was one of the best 
loved men of his time. The bluff Yorkshireman carried 
a breath of fresh air into politics and law and whereser 
he moved Like Lord Bowen, he was one of that rare 
class — a true legal humorist, and his sayings will long 
be preserved as a tradition of the Bar The book is 
written by Mr Augustine Birrell, and is illustrated by 
several delightful cartoons and caricatures from Sir 
Frank’s pen. 

THE MAKING OF A FRONTIER Col Durand 
The frontier in question is the wild piece of courflry to 
the north and west of Kashmir, where Colonel Durand 
was stationed from 1889 to 1894 He describes the 
landscape with an artists feeling for beauty, he writes 
of sport like a true sportsman, and of the little country 
wars with a soldier’s knowledge All who are interested 
in the strange No-man s land, which forms the barrier 
between Indian and Russian territory, will find this 
n°ok full of information and charm. 



ALREADY ISSUED 

>ERMONS BY THE REV. a H SPURGEON 
Selected and Edited by Sir XV. Robertson Nicoll, LL D 
When George Eliot heard Spurgeon she thought that 
he had in a higher degree the natural gifts of the orator 
than any man she had ever heard He was not only 
the greatest preacher of his day, but in his way a great 
writer No man ever used homely English with more 
power and precision All who are interested in the 
fine art of oratory, all lovers of a pure English style as 
well as the myriads who found inspiration in his teach 
ing, should welcome this selection from Mr Spurgeon’s 
best work. 

LITERATURE AND DOGMA Matthew Arnold 
As ' Culture and Anarch) was Mr Matthew Arnolds 
chief contribution to social and political questions so 
*' Literature and Dogma is his chief work on what was 
always his premier interest— religion. Much which 

wore the air of paradox when the book was published 
is now accepted as fact, but these chapters remain as a 
record of a very original and reverend thinker who, 
though not a professed theologian, did much to lay the 
foundation of progressiv e religious thought 

A SOCIAL DEPARTURE Sara J Duncan 

This is a tale of the travels of two ladies round the 
world. Unchaperoned and untrammelled they set out 
to see peoples and cities and little escapes their nonce 
from Canada to Japan Readers of ‘ The Simple 
Adventures of a Memsahib know how light and sure 
is she authors touclu The present volume will be 
found not leas watt) and light hearted and picturesque. 



THE PATH TO ROME Hflatre Belloc 

Mr Belloc is perhaps the most brilliant living essayist, 
and he is certainly the finest companion on a journey 
An infectious gaiety, a shrewd eye to observe, and a gift 
of whimsical reflection all combine to make Mr Belloc 
the best of good company The book is illustrated with 
many delightful little drawings by the author 

LIFE OF DEAN STANLEY R E Prothero 
As Dean, of Westminster Dean Stanley exercised an 
influence which is without parallel in modem ecclesi 
astical history His friendship with Queen -Victoria and 
with all the great men of the Victorian era makes his life 
a wonderful epitome of the history of his times 

REMINISCENCES OF 

LADY DOROTHY NEVILL 
Lady Dorothy Nenll who was born in 1826, has passed 
a long life in the heart of the best society She has 
known every statesman, poet, and artist of note from 
Lord Palmerston downwards Her * Reminiscences 
are a kind of history of our o vn times written with a 
skilful hand by a very shrewd and witty observer As 
one of Disraeli s most intimate friends she has much to 
say about that most mysterious of Bntish statesmen « 

LIFE OF CANON AINGER Edtth Sichcl 

Canon Ainger as Master of the Temple was for long 
one of the best known English preachers, and as the 
editor and biographer of Charles Lamb held a high 
position in modem letters- His ‘Life, by Miss SicheJ, 
is a sj mpatlictic study of a rare and fascinating person 
ahty— one who, while a lover of old ways was jn close 
touch with all that is best in the modern world. 



THE ^UNVEILING OF LHASA. Edmund Candler 
Mr Candler was the Daily MatTs correspondent with 
Sir Francis Younghusband s Tibetan expedition He 
was severely wounded in the first battle, losing an arm, 
but recovered, and entered Lhasa with the expedition 
His book is a bnlliant account of the w ork of the army 
and the romance of the “ Hidden Land ’ 

WITH KITCHENER TO KHARTUM 

G W Steevens 

Mr G W Steevens was the greatest of all war corre- 
spondents. His story of Lord Kitcheners Nile cam 
paign has always been regarded as his masterpiece 
The reader is earned- from the first chapter to the last 
by narratn e swifter than any romance. 

CULTURE AND ANARCHY Matthew Arnold 
Matthew Arnolds most notable prose work, in which 
he expounds his philosophy of conduct and educa 
tion. It contains his famous division of the English 
people into "Barbarians,” "Philistines,” and "The 
Populace," and that gospel of self development and 
culture which is chiefly associated with his name 

LETTERS AND RECOLLECTIONS OF SIR 
« ^VALTER SCOTT. Mrs Hughes of Uffington 
Edited by Horace G Hutchinson 
This delightful book will be welcomed m its cheap 
edition by all lo\ ers of Sir Walter His “ Reminiscences 
and Letters,” published by one of his chief correspond 
ents, cast much light upon the character of one who 
still remains the most heroic figure in literary history 
No nght minded reader can get too much of Scott’s life, 
and those who hate exhausted Lockhart and the 
"Journal” will find here further entertainment 



LORD RUSSELL OF KILLOWEN R B O’Brien 
Sir Charles Russell was the greatest of modem advocates 
after Sir Henry Hawkins, and he was certainly the 
most impressive figure on the modem Bench He 
played a great part also m political life, as his work in 
connection with the Parnell Commission bore witness. 
The book gives us a wonderful picture of a massive 
personality fearless, just, subtle, and passionate. 

MAKING OF MODERN EGYPT Sir A Colvin 
The writer was not only himself a sharer in the work of 
Egyptian reconstruction but as a distinguished Indian 
Lieutenant Governor he writes of administrative ques 
ttons with full inside knowledge. There is not a dull 
page in the book, and the complex story of Egyptian 
development is turned into a romance. 


FROM THE CAPE TO CAIRO E S Grogan 
This journey was undertaken by Captain Grogan, on 
the advice of Mr Cecil Rhodes, in the years 1898-9 
He covered practically the whole distance from the 
Cape to Cairo on foot No volume of African travel 
is so full of startling pictures and stTange adventures. 


THE REMINISCENCES OF SIR HENRY 
HAWKINS (Lord Brampton) 

The late Lord Brampton was the most original figure on 
the Bench during the last twenty years, and while at 
the Bar he was emplojed in nearly every notable case, 
from the Tichboume Case downwards. In popular 
estimation “Henry Hawkins” enjojed a fame which 
no lawyer has probably ever equalled His “ Reminis 
cences, edited by a distinguished brother lawyer is 0 
“sematmg record of a great legal career, an d a mine of 
good siones and good sa> mgs. 


IDYLLS OF THE SEA Frank T. Bullen 

A senes of sketches to which Mr Bullen’s intimate 
acquaintance with the life of those who go down to the 
sea in ships imparts peculiar vividness In his study of 
the present condition of the Bntish mercantile manne 
he sounds an impressive note of warning Conan Doyle 
, says of this book “ Bullen’s English at his best rises to 
a great hetghL If I wished to show how high, I would 
take that next book down, * Idylls of the Sea.’ 

You rrtust admit that there have been no finer pieces 
of descnptive work m our time " 

ASTRONOMY FOR AMATEURS C Flammanon 

This is an authorized translation of the most popular 
book on astronomy ever written The name of Camille 
Flammanon stands high among modem scientists, and 
in addition to wide knowledge he has the power of 
' attractive exposition The book is a delightful intro- 
duction to a fascinating study 

LIFE OF LORD DUFFERIN Sir Alfred LpH. 
This is the life of the greatest of modern British 
diplomats by Sir Alfred Lyall Lord DufTenn s career 
covered ever) part of the globe It is a story of high 
achievement and the revelation of a bnlbant and 
fascinating personality 

LIFE OF ALEXANDER HAMILTON F.S Oliver 
It is to Alexander Hamilton that the Amencan Union 
was mainly due. He represented the intellectual and 
political side as Washington represented the military 
Mr Oliver's book deals mainly with the work of bis 
miturer years, when he was hammenng the scattered 
States into one nationality 

. And rtan\ ether equally notable books. 
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